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IITEODUCTION. 
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views of Theodore Parker. 
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PUBUSSEES’ NOTE. 


_ Ik tlie careful reports of Mr. Cook’s Lectures printed 
m the Boston Da% Advertiser, were included by the 
rtenographer sundry esi^ressions fapplause, &c.) indicat- 
ing the immediate and varjing impressions with which the 
Lectures were received. Though these reports have been 
thoroughly revised by the author, the publishers have 
thought it advisable to retain these expressions. Mr 
Cook’s audiences included, in large niunbers, representa- 
tives of the broadest scholarship, the profoundest philoso- 
pliy, the aeutest scientific research, and generaUy of the 
finest intellectual culture, of Boston and New England ; 
and it has seemed admissible to allow tlie larger assmbly 
to which these Lectures are now addressed to know how 
they were received by such audiences as those to which 
they were originallj delivered. 
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** Hjb •would 'be tbotrglit %’'oid of common sense wlio asked on tlie 
one side, or, on the other, went to give, a reason why it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be/' — Locke: Ji'm?/,Book i. 
chap, iii, 

“ Theke is here a confession, the importance of which has been 
observed neither by Locke nor his antagonists. In thns api^ealing 
to common sense or intellect, he was in fact surrendering his thesis, 
that all our knowledge is an educt. from experience. For in ad- 
mitting, as he here "^iitually does, that experience must ultimately 
ground its procedure on the laws of intellect, he admits that intellect 
contains principles of judgment, on which exi>erience being depend- 
ent, cannot possibly be their precursor or their cause. What Locke 
here calls common sense ho elsewhere denominates intuition.” — 
Sib William Hamiltok: Ueid’B CoUceied Writings f vol. ii, p. 784. 



TEAISGENDENTALISE 


L 

INTUITION, INSTINCT, EXPERIMENT, SYL- 
LOGISM, AS TESTS OF TRUTH. 

PBELUBE OK CUBEENT EVEKTS. 

Unless the children of the dangerous and. perish- 
ing classes are to blame for being born, they, at least, 
whatever we say of their parents, cannot be shut out 
from a victorious place in our pity. This is a festal 
day ; and, if the Author of Christianity were on the 
groaning earth to make calls, probably the most of 
them, in the cities of the world, would be in unfash- 
ionable places. Why should we be so shy of the 
visitation in person of death-traps and rookeries? 
There is ineffable authority and example for going 
from house to house doing good. Visits thus en- 
joined cannot be made by proxy. No doubt organ- 
ized and unorganized charity is usually, in its modern 
form, a result of the Christian spirit. Celsus said 
Christianity could not be divine, because it cared 
insanely for the poor. Old Rome’s mood toward the 
miserable the world of ciiltiu'e now loathes. Philan- 
thropy swells the tide of commiseration for the un- 

3 
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fortunate; and sometimes tlie most erratic opinions 
have been conjoined with the soimdest behavior 
toward those who have hardly where to lay their 
heads. Orthodoxy itself is often shy of personal con- 
tact with the very wretched, and goes from house to 
house by proxy. Organized charity, we think, is the 
whole of our duty. But Thomas Guthrie, and Dr. 
Chalmers, and all who have had much to do with 
the peiishing classes in great cities, have taught the 
Church, that, when men are sick and in prison, they 
are to be visited. I know a great orator in this city, 
whose name is a power from sea to sea, and whose sil- 
vering honored head often bends over couch and 
cradle in the most miserable houses. It is safe to go 
to the North End now ; it is not safe in the fiercest 
heats of summer. 

Our North winds in winter strike us all the way 
from Boothia Felix, and their iciness seals some 
lever-dens, whose doors swing wide open every sum- 
mer under the guardianship, as one must suppose, of 
the negligence of the Board of Health. [Applause.] 
I am notspealdng at random; for, according to the 
city reports, there were in 1876 sixty-eight houses 
condemned as not conforming to the sanitaiy regula- 
tions of this city ; and of these only seventeen were 
really vacated; the rest were white-w'ashed. [Ap- 
plause.] The truth is, tliat if there were ten Boards 
ol Health, and if they all did their duty, we could 
not avoid having a large population born into the 
W’oiid miserable. 

This nation now has one-fifth of its population in 
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cities. Wliat are we to do with the social harriers 
which alloAY a great city to be not only a great 
w’Oiid, but ten great worlds, in which one world does 
not care at all for what the other worlds are doing ? 

Ill every great town there are six or ten strata in 
society ; and it is, one would think, a hundred miles 
from the fashionable to the unfashionable side of a 
single brick in a wall. Superfluity and squalor know 
absolutely nothing of each other — such is the utter 
negligence of the duty of visiting the poor, in any 
other way than by agents. I do not undervalue 
these, nor any part of the great charities of our 
times ; but there is no complete theoiy for the per- 
manent relief of the poor without personal visitation. 
Go from street to street with the city missionary or 
the best of the police ; but sometimes go all alone, 
and with your own eyes see the poor in the attics, 
and study the absolutely unspeakable conditions of 
their daily lives. Not long ago, I was in a suffocated 
tenement-house where five or six points on which I 
could put iny hand were in boldest violation of the 
laws which it is the business of the Board of Health 
in this city to see executed. [Applause.] The 
death-rate of Boston in summer, in the North End, 
is often above thirty-five in the thousand. The regis- 
trar-general of England says that any deaths above 
seventeen in a thousand are unnecessary. Live one 
day where the children of the perishing poor live, 
and ask what it is to live there always. I know a 
scholar of heroic temper and of exquisite culture, 
who recently resolved to live with the poor in a 
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stifling part of tliis city, and who, after repeated and 
desperate illness, was obliged to move his home off 
the ground in order to avoid the necessity of putting 
his body underground. You cannot understand the 
poor by newspapers, nor even by novels. 

Our distant lavender touches of the miserable 
show the barbaric blood yet in our veins. Going 
about from house to house domg good is a great 
Christian measm’e permanently instituted by a typi- 
cal example, which in a better age may be remem- 
bered, and be the formdation of a irobility not yet 
visible on the planet. There was One who washed 
his disciples’ feet, and in that act founded an order 
of nobility ; but this second symbolic act seems not 
to be apprehended even yet by some good Samari- 
tans — in gloves. The way from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho lies now through the city slums ; and, for many 
an age to come, there will be the spot where men 
oftenest will be left stripped and sore and lialf dead. 
We want all good influences of the parlor and press, 
from literature and the interior ehurch of the church, 
to work upon the problem of saving the perishing 
and dangerous classes in great cities. [Applause.] 


Poor naked wretches, wliereso’er yon are, 

That hide the pelting of this pitiless stom, 

How shall yonr houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Yoiu looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as tliisV Take pliysic, pomp; 
Expose IhyseK to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 


[Applause]. 


Lear, act iii. sc. iv. 
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stifling part of tliis city, and wlio, after repeated and 
desperate illness, was obliged to move Hs borne off 
the ground in order to avoid tbe necessity of putting 
his body underground. You cannot understand the 
poor by newspapers, nor even by novels. 

Our distant lavender touches of the miserable 
show the barbaric blood yet in our veins. Going 
about from house to house doing good is a great 
Christian measure permanently instituted by a typi- 
cal example, which in a better age may be remem- 
bered, and be the foundation of a nobility not yet 
visible on the planet. There was One who washed 
his disciples’ feet, and in that act founded an order 
of nobility; but this second symbolic act seems not 
to be apprehended even yet by some good Samari- 
tans — in gloves. The way from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho lies now through the city slums ; and, for many 
an age to come, there will be the spot where men 
oftenest will be left stripped and sore and half dead. 
We want all good influences of the parlor and press, 
from literature and the interior church of the church, 
to work upon the problem of saving the perishing 
and dangerous classes in great cities. [Applause.] 


Poor naked wretches, %Yhereso’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as this? Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 


[Applause]. 


Leak, act iii. sc. It. 
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THE LEGTEEB. 

Napoleon I., one day riding in advance of liis army, 
came to a bridgeless river, which it was necessary 
that his hosts should immediately cross on a forced 
march. “ Tell me,” said the great emperor to his 
engineer, “ the breadth of this stream.” — “Sire, I can- 
not,” was the reply. “ My scientific instruments are 
with the army ; and we are ten miles ahead of it.” 
— “ Measure the breadth of this stream instantly.” — 
“ Sire, be reasonable.” — “ Ascertain at once the width 
of this river, or you shall be deposed from your office.” 
The engineer drew down the cap-piece on his helmet 
till the edge of it just touched the opposite bank ; 
and then, holding himself erect, tiumed upon his 
heel, and noticed where the cap-piece touched the 
bank on which he stood. He then paced the dis- 
tance from his position to the latter point, and turned 
to the emperor saying, “ This is the breadth of the 
stream approximately;” and he was promoted. 
Now, in all the marches of thought, metaphysical 
science measures the breadth of streams -with scien- 
tific instruments, indeed; but it uses no principles 
which men of common sense, at their firesides, or in 
politics, or before juries, or in business, do not recog- 
nize as authoritative. Your. Napoleon’s engineeer, 
after his instruments came up, no doubt made a more 
accurate measurement than he had done by his skil- 
ful expedient of common sense; but the now and 
exact determination of the distance must have pro- 
ceeded upon precisely the same principle by which 
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ie had made his approximate calculation. Both the 
estimates would turn on the scientific certainty that 
the radn of a circle are e<iual. The distance to the 
opposite bank is one radius in a circle, of which the 
position of the observer is the centre ; and, if now he 
wheels round the radius, of course the radius here is 
just as long as the radius yonder; for things wliich 
are equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 
Ihe most exact instruments ever invented would 
lave belund them only that incontrovertible, axio- 
matic, self-evident truth. You can measure a river 
mtheway hiapoleon’s engineer did; but you thinlr 
that research of the metaphysical sort has Lmething 
m It incomprehensible, mystical, and suspicious. Let 
us not stand in too much awe of the theodolite. As 
the engineers final measurement of the river with 
ecienkfie instruments was simply his pacing made 

eSS.’ ^ sense made 

mouths on Evolution, Materialism, and 
Immortality, the current of discussion in this Lee- 
■ureslnp enters on a new vista; but the river is the 

we ha^e been traversing together, and the chiff 

Itt“n v^ ir of religion and science. 

Itvill yet be our duty to meditate on the applica- 
tion of the prmciple of evolution to philosophyfand 
e^eemllyto ethics; for I am now bidding Llfeu to 

Matemlism as a topic, and am approaching Tran- 
conditions of the peace of the soul with itself and 
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with the plan ■which inheres in the nature of tilings; 
that is, with God. 

Here, as everywdiere, religious science, like eveiy 
other science, asks you to grant notliing hut axio- 
matic truth. In considering Transcendentalism, or 
axiomatic tests of certainty, I must seem, therefore, 
to be almost transcendentalistic at first; for such is 
and must be all sound thought, up to a certain jooint. 

I am no pantheist ; I am no individualist ; I am no 
mere theist, I hope : but so far forth as Transcen- 
dentalism founds itself upon w^hat Aristotle and 
Kant and Hamilton have called intuition, self-evident 
truths, axioms, first principles, I am wdlling to call 
myself a transcendentalist, not of tlie rationalistic, 
but of the Kantian, Hamiltonian, and Coleridgian 
school. 

Both wings of the army front of Transcendental- 
ism must be studied, and it will be found that it is 
only the left or rationalistic wing that has been of 
late thrown into panic. That serried and scattered 
and very brave host made bold marches in Boston 
thirty years ago. Its leaders now confess that it has 
been substantially defeated. Jt is time for the right 
wing and centre to motw. This portion of Transcen- 
dentalism never broke with Christianity : the other 
portion did ; and to-day, according to its own admis- 
sion, is not only not victoiions, but dispirited (Froth- 
ingham, Transcendentalism in New England, 

Its historians speak of it as a thing of the past. Self- * 
evident truths, axioms, necessary beliefs, however, 
can never go out of fashion; they can be opposed 
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■ assumed; they are a dateless and etei^ 

^ Mr. Emerson’s theoretical tests of truth are the 
mtmtions or axioms of the soul, and undoubtedly 
these are the tests which the acutest philosophical 

" m and'has 

justiliod. wlietlier, the tests themselves iustifxT- -non 
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sion of tliouglit. We are told that woman’s iiitni- 
tions are better in many respects than man’s ; we are 
assured that the intuitions of childhood are purer, 
clearer, or more nearly unadulterated, than those of 
middle life : in short, our popular, and many of our 
scientific discussions, so far as these proceed from 
persons who have had no distinctively metaphysical 
training, use the word “intuition” with the most 
bewildering looseness. Individualism is justified by 
intuition; pantheism, mere theism, orthodoxy, or 
whatever a man feels, or seems to feel, to be true, he 
says his intuitions affirm. There are those who con- 
fuse intuition, not only with instinct, but with mere 
insight; tliat is, with an imaginative or reflective 
swiftness or emotional force, which, by glancing at 
truth, catches its outlines better than by laborious 
plodding. The loftiest arrogance of individualism 
justifies itself often simply by calling its idiosyncra- 
sies intuitions. In all ages mysticism of the devout- 
est school has frequently made the same wild mis- 
take. Gleams of radiance across the inner heavens 
of the great poetic souls of the race wc must rever- 
ence; but shooting-stars arc not to be confounded 
with the eternally fixed constellations. Undoubted- 
ly a single flash of lightning from the swart, thunder- 
ous summer midnight, often ingrains the memory of 
a landscape more durably on the memory than the 
beating of many summer noons ; but even lightning 
glances are not intuitions. 

Our first business then, my friends, will be to ob- 
tain a distinct definition of the strategic word “ intui- 
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tion.” This is a scientific technical term ; and, when 
correctly used as siich, has outlines as clearly cut as 
those of a crystal. 

We must approach the definition in a way that 
will carry all minds with us, step by step. 

1. It is possible to imagine all the articles in this 
room to be annihilated, or not in existence. 

You feel very sure, do you not, as you cast a 
glance on the capacities of your mind, that you can 
believe that these articles might never have existed ; 
and so of all other objects that fill space ? Orion 
flames in our skies now; but you can at least imagine 
that this constellation might never have been. The 
Seven Stars we can suppose to be annihilated. I do 
not mean that we can prove matter to be destructi- 
ble, but that we can imagine its non-existence. You 
are entirely certain of your mental capacity to im- 
agine the non-existence of any material object in any 
part of space. 

2. It is impossible to imagine the space in this 
room to be annihilated, or not in existence. 

Notice the strange fact that you cannot so much 
as imagine the annihilation of a corner of the space 
in this room. You bring down in thought the space 
from one corner, as ybu would roll up a thick cur- 
tain; but you have left space behind, up yonder in 
the comer. You lift up this floor and bring down 
the ceiling: but you have left space beneath and 
above. You draw in all four sides of this temple at 
once, and ca,use its dimensions to diminish equally in 
every direction ; but in every direction you have left 
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space. If yon go out into infinite space with the best 
exorcism of yonr magic, if you whip it as Xerxes 
whipped the ocean, yon will find your heaviest lashes 
as unavailing as his. No part of space can even be 
imagined not to be in existence. We cannot so much 
as iniagine that the space through which Orion and 
the Seven Stars wander should not be ; by no possi- 
bility can you in thought get rid of it, although you 
easily get rid of them. That is a very curious fact 
in the mind. 

3. It is possible to suppose all the events since sun- 
rise not to have taken place. 

I know not but that at this moment the English 
fleet lately in the Bosphorus is flpating across the 
purple ripples of the Piraeus harbor at Athens, in 
sight of the Acropolis. It may be that the Russians 
are commencing a march upon Turkej^ But what- 
ever has happened since sunrise I can imagine not 
to have happened at all. It is perfectly easy for me, 
in thought, to vacate all time of all events. Any 
thing that lias taken place in time may be imagined 
not to have taken place. We can imagine the non- 
existence of whatever we call an event. 

4. It is impossible to suppose any portion of the 
duration from sunrise to the present moment not to 
have existed. 

If you will try the experiment with yourselves, 
and analyze your minds, you will find that it is really 
impossible to think of any portion of duration as 
annihilated. You annihilate an hour, as you say ;.but 
there is a gap left, and it is an hour long. You anni- 
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hilate an. age in the flow of the eternities, and there 
is a gap of an age there. If you will simply notice 
your own thoughts, you will find that m this case, as 
in the case of space, we strike upon a most marvellous 
circumstance. The mind is so made, that it is not 
capable even of imagining the non-existence of time 
or of space. There are hundreds of proofs of this ; 
and those who hold the materialistic philosophy do 
not den}’’ the existence of this necessity in the human 
mind. They explain its origin and meaning in a way 
that I do not think clear at all ; but they, with all 
men who understand their own mental operations, 
admit that all events and all objects we may annihi- 
late in thought, but not space, not time. Moreover, 
we are convinced that always there was space, and 
always tliere will be ; that always there was time, 
and always there will be. 

6. It is possible to believe that any effect or 
change that has taken place might not have taken 
place. 

6. It is impossible to believe that any change can 
have taken place witliout a cause. 

This latter is an amazing but wholly incontroverti- 
ble fact in the mind. 

Our idea of the connection of cause and effect is 
e(j[ually clear with our ideas concerning space and 
time ; and the axiom which asserts that every change 
must have a sufficient cause is not a merely identical 
proposition either. I know that materialistic schools 
in philosophy are often saying that most axioms are 
simply equations between different expressions for 
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tte same tlioiiglit. Whatever is, is. That, undoiiht- 
edly, is an identical proposition. It means simply, as 
J ohn Stuart Mill said, that, when any proposition is 
true in one form of words, we have a right to af&rm 
the same thing in any other form of words. But 
take an axiom which is not an identical proposition, 
and that is admitted even by materialists not to be 
one : the proposition that the equals of equals are 
equal to each other. (See Baest, Peofessoe A., 
3Iental and 3Ioral Scienee^ English edition, p. 187.) 
You feel perfectly sure about that i you cannot be 
made to believe that that is not true. Take the prop- 
osition, that every change not only has^ but must have, 
an adequate cause, and that is by no means an iden- 
tical proposition. What is beyond the verb there 
does not mean only what that does which is on the 
first side of the verb. An identical proposition is 
simply an equation : what is on the left side of the 
verb means just what that does which is on the right 
of the verb. But in the proposition, that every 
change has and must have an adequate cause, these 
words on the right of the verb do not express just 
the meaning of the words on the left ; and yet you 
are perfectly sure of the connection between these 
two phrases. Not only has^ bxit you and all 

men put in there ; and you are sure about that vast 
double assertion. For all time past, and all time to 
come, that is an axiom, you say, not only for this 
globe, but for the sun, and the Seven Stars, and 
Orion. Yon are sure about that truth; and, if you 
try ever so skilfully, you cannot make yourself 
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believe but that every change must have an adequate 
cause ; and yet, if you try to prove that proposition, 
you cannot do it by any thing that does not assume 
it. It is not only evident : it is self-evident. It is 
not evident through any other truth. It is a prinib 
tive and not a derivative truth. It is a first truth. 
Nevertheless, although there is no demonstration of 
that proposition, except by looking directly on it, or 
the supremest kind of demonstration, — absolute men- 
tal touch, — you are sure that it is true not only here, 
but everywhere; not only now, but forever. [Ap- 
plause.] 

7. The ideas of space and time are called in phi- 
losophy necessary ideas. 

8. The belief in the connection of cause and effect 
is called in philosophy a necessary belief. 

9. All real axioms are necessary truths. 

10. All necessary truths are not only evident, but 
self-evident. 

You may say that the proposition that it is two 
thousand feet from here to the gilded dome yonder 
is evident, but not that it is self-evident You ascer- 
tain the distance by measurement and reasoning. 
But it is self-evident that the shortest distance be- 
tween this point and that is a straight line. On that 
proposition you do not reason at all ; and yet you 
are unalterably sure of it. 

11. Self-evident and necessary truths are univer- 
sally true ; that is, everywhere and in all time. 

We feel sure that it is, always was, and always w-ill 
be true that a whole is greater than a part, and that 
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tlie sums of equals are equals ; that a thing cannot 
be and not be at the same time and in the same 
sense. We are confident that these laws hold good 
here, and in Orion, and everywhere. 

We arrive thus at an incisive definition: — 

12. An intuition is a truth self-evident^ mcessary^ 
and universaL 

It is a proposition having these three traits^ — self- 
evidence^ necessity^ and universality. 

18. Since Aristotle, these three have been the 
established tests of intuitive truths. (See Sir Wil- 
LlAir HAiurLTOK’s celebrated Note A, Appendjix to 
Reid's Wbrhs.) 

14. An intuition is to be distinguished from an 
instinct. The latter is an impulse or propensity 
existing independent of instruction, and prior to 
experience. 

15. An intuition is to be distinguished from in- 
sight, emotional, reflective, or poetic. 

16. An intuition is to be distinguished from inspi- 
ration orlllumination, sacred or secular. 

17. In scientific discussion any use of the word 

intuition ” to denote other than a proposition 

marked by self-evidence, necessity, and universality, 
is a violation of established usage. 

18. The supreme questinn of philosoj)hy is wheth- 
er the self-evident, necessary, and universal truths of 
the mind are derived from experience, or are a part 
of the constitution of man brought into activity by 
experience, but not derived from it, nor explicable by 
it.- Do these self-evident truths arise d priori^ or d 
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posteriori ; that is, do they exist before or only after 
..experience ? 

Up to this point we are all agreed, and we have 
attained distinctness, I hope, as to our fundamental 
term. From this point onward we may not all 
agree ; but I must venture these further proposi- 
tions : — 

19. This fundamental question has a new interest 
on account of the recent advances in philosophy, and 
especially in biology. 

20. These advances, if the German as well as the 
English field is kept in view, favor the d priori or the 
intuitional school. 

On one point there is no debate any longer ; namely, 
that there are certain truths which are not only evi- 
dent, but self-evident ; which are absolutely necessary 
beliefs to the mind ; and which are, therefore, univer- 
sal, both in the sense of being explicitly or implicitly 
held by all sane men, and in that of being true in all 
time and in all places. (See Mill’s admissions pas- 
sim^ in his Examination of IIajuilton’s Philosophy^) 
Immanuel Kant instituted a great inquiry,you remem- 
ber, as to the origin of this particular class of truths, 
especially of those which are not identical proposi- 
tions; and now I beg leave to ask this audience 
whether it is not worth while for us — now that Ger- 
many has gone back to Immanuel Kant, and dares 
to-day build no metaphysical superstructure except 
on his foundations or their equivalents — to ask over 
again, in the light of all the recent advances of bio- 
logical science, the supreme question : Are the self 
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evident^ necessary^ and ^miversal ideas of the mmd 
derived solely from experience^ or are they a part of the 
original furniture of the soul^ not derived at all from 
sensuous impressions ? [Applause.] 

I am quite aware that Mr. Frothiiigham of New- 
York City, who in philosophy seems to have very 
little outlook beyond the North Sea, says that- the 
Transcendentalism of which he is the historian has 
for the present had its day. Here is his graceful 
book; and, although it is only a sketch, there is 
large meaning between its lines in its plaintive under- 
tone of failure. This coast of New England the 
Puritans made mellow soil for all seeds promising re- 
ligious fruitfulness. Transcendentalism rooted itself 

o 

swiftly here for that reason ; but the effort was made 
to bring up that seed to the dignity of a tree without 
any sunlight from Christianity. Mr. Frothiiigham 
says the attempt has failed. I believe the seed, if 
it had had that light, might have lived longer. 
[Applause.] Let it never be forgotten that there are 
two classes of those who revere axiomatic truth, — 
the Kantian, Hamiltonian, and Coleridgian on the one 
side, and the purely rationalistic on the other. Mr. 
Frothiiigham says New-England Transcendentalism 
deliberately broke with Christianity; but in that 
remark he overlooks many revered names. 

His own school in Transcendentalism was indeed 
proud to shut away from the growth of the seeds of 
intuitive truth the simlight of Christianity. No oak 
has appeared in the twilight ; but does this fact prove 
that the tree may not attain stately proportions if 
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25. TFc know noio., therefore, that, lesides what furni- 
ture mimtion and association give to the sold, there are 
in us, wholly independent of experience, the soul and 
the plan of the soul. [Applause.] 

26. Of this plan, "which must be the basis of all 
philosophj' relating to man, the self-e'vident, necessary, 
and universal truths, or the intuitions on the one 
hand, and tlio organic or constitutional instincts on 
the other, are a revelation. 

27. Uvcry organic instinct must he assumed to have 
its correlate to match it. 

28. livery really intuitive belief must he held to he 
correct. [Applause.] 

Proof that there is a soul is proof that there is a 
plan of the soul. 

It is now a commonplace of science that the' uni- 
versality of law is incontrovertible. If the soul has 
an existence, it has a plan, for the universality of law 
requires that every thing that exists should have 
a plan ; and, if the soul exists, there is no doubt a 
plan according to which it was made, and according 
to which it should act. . 

When, therefore, we prove that the soul is some- 
thing different from matter, or that it is as external 
to tho^ nervous system as liglit to the eye, and the 
pulsations of the air to tlie ear ; when physiological 
science, led by the Lotzes and Ulrieis and Beales, 
asserts that the soul is - possibly the occupant of a 
spiritual body ; or when, not going as far as that, we 
sunply say there is a soul, — we afSrm by implication 
that it is made upon a plan. In the light of the best 
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biological science of our day, it is incontrovertible 
that we have in man two things at least that did not 
originate in Ms senses ; namely, the soul and the plan 
of the soul. [Applause.] That is not a proposition 
of small importance. It means that these necessary 
beliefs, these self-evident truths, these first principles, 
inhere in the very plan of our soul ; and that they are, 
therefore, a supreme revelation to us from the Author 
of that plan. 

Self-evident truths thus tiihe hold of the roots of 
the world. If, now, I raise the question whether 
instinctive beliefs, whether the first truths, which 
Aristotle said no man could desert and find surer, 
whether self-evident propositions, are not made self- 
evident of necessity by the very structure of our 
souls, you will not tliink I am running into mysti- 
cism, will you? You believe there is a soul, and 
you hold that every thing is made on a plan; or 
that from the eyelash that looks on Orion, up to 
Orion itself, there is no escape from the univei’sality 
of law : therefore, you must hold, that, since every 
thing is made on a ‘plan, the soul itself is. Just as 
you know that your hand was not made to shut 
toward the back, but toward the front, you know 
that the soul is made according to a certain plan. 
If Ave can find out that plan, Ave can ascertain Avlmt 
is the best way hi Avhich to live. It is said we can 
^ow nothing ; but do we not already knoAv that there 
is a best way to live, and that it is best to live the 
best way, as assuredly as Ave know that our hand 
was not made to shut toward the back, but toward 
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the front ? I think I know that [applause] in spite 
of all the wooden songs of materialism. 

German}" yet listens to Immanuel Kant, and to 
those who, succeeding him with the microscope and 
scalpel, have carried biological knowledge far beyond 
its state in his time, and are now asserting not only 
the existence of the soul, and its independence of the 
body, but that, because law is universal, the sold 
must be made on a plan ; and that, therefore, the 
supreme question of moral science and intellectual 
philosophy, and of all research that founds itself on 
mere organism, must be to ascertain what the jdan 
of the soul is, in order that, through a knowledge of 
the plan, we may learn to conform to it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

What, then, must philosophy to-day call the su- 
preme' tests of truth ? 

In the ceiling of this temple will you imagine a 
great circle to be drawn, and will you call one quar- 
ter of it Intuition, another quarter Instinct, another 
Experiment, another Syllogism? Let our attempts 
at arriving at certitude all consist of endeavors to 
rise to the centre from which all these arcs are drawn. 
If you will show me wliat the intuitions are, and do 
that clearly, I can almost admit that you may strike 
the whole circle from simply a knowledge of that 
quadrant. I know, that, if you can inductively deter- 
mine any curve of the circle, you can then determine 
deductively the whole. But, my friends, we have 
seen too many failures in this high attempt to de- 
scribe the circle of the universe by determining three 
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points only. No doubt through any three points a 
circle may be drawn; but so vast is the circle of 
infinities and eternities, that our poor human corn- 
passes cannot bo trusted, if we use one of these 
cpiadrants only. Let %ib he intuitionalists^ Imt much 
else* Let us test quadrant by quadrant around the 
whole circle of research. Let us conjoin the testi- 
mony of Intuition, Instinct, Experiment, and Syllo- 
gism. Show me accord between your quadrant of 
Intuition and your quadrant of Instinct, and be- 
tween those two and the quadrant of Experiment, — 
this latter is the English quarter of the heavens, and 
that of Intuition is the German, — and between 
those three and the quadrant of Syllogism ; and, with 
these four supreme tests of truth agreeing, I know 
enough for the cancelling of the orphanage of Doubt. 
I know not every thing ; but I assuredly can find a 
way through all multiplex labyrinths between God 
and man, and will with confidence ascend through the 
focus of the four quadrants into God’s bosom. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Archbishop Yfliately said, that, the wider the circle 
of illumination, the greater the circle of surrounding 
darkness. Aclmowledging that this is true, we shall 
bo devoutly humble face to face with inexplicable 
portions of the universe. Nevertheless, let us, witJi 
the faith of Emerson, with the insight of Theodore 
l^arker, with the acuteness of John Stuart Mill, as 
well as with the deadly precision of Kant, and of all 
clear and devout souls since the world began, hold 
unalterably, in this age of unrest and orphanage, 
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that, if these four quadrants agree, -we may implicitly 
trust them as tests of truth. [Applause.] The su- 
preme rules of certitude -urere never more visible 
than in our distracted day; and they are Intuition, 
Instinct, Experiment, Syllogism. Each is a subtle 
verification of every other. Let us image these vast 
quadrants of research as so many gigantic reflectors 
of a light not their own. At the focal point of the 
four, Rehgious Science, strictly so called, lights its 
immortal torch. [Applause.] 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 

PEELtTDE OK CTJEEEIS'T EVENTS. 

A SEKious man must rejoice to have Christianity 
tested pliilosophically, historically, and in every great 
■way, but not in a certain small, light, and inwardly 
coame way, of which the world has had enough, and 
is tired. Yesterday the most scholarly representative 
of what calls itself Free Religion told Boston that 
the Author of Christianity is historically only an 
idolized memory in-wreathed with mythical fictions. 
Will you allow me to say that the leading universi- 
ties of Germany, through their greatest specialists in 
exegetieal and historical research, have decisively 
given up that opinion? Thirty or forty years ago it 
was proclaimed there in rationalistic lecture-rooms 
very emphatically : to-day such lecture-rooms are 
empty, and those of the opposing schools are 
crowded. On the stately grounds of Sans Souei, 
where Frederick the Great and Voltaire had called 
out to the culture of Europe, Eeras&z Tinfame!” 
King William and his queen lately entertained an 
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Eyangelical Alliance gathered from the Indus, the 
Nile, the Danube, the Rhine, the Thames, and the 
Mississippi. Histories of the rise and progress and 
decline of German Rationalism, and especially of 
the power of the Mythical Theory, haye been appear- 
ing abundantly for the last fifteen years in the most 
learned portions of the literature of Germany. The 
incontrovertible fact is, that every prominent German 
university, except Heidelberg, is now under predomi- 
nant evangelical influences. Heidelberg is nearly 
empty of theological students. Lord Bacon said 
that the best materials for prophecy are the unforced 
opinions of young men. Against twenty-four theo- 
logical students at rationalistic Heidelberg there 
were lately at evangelical Halle two hundred and 
eighty-two ; at evangelical Berlin two hundred and 
eighty ; and at hyper-evangelical Leipzig four hun- 
dred and twelve. 

Before certain recent discussions and discoveries 
on the field of research into the history of the origin 
of Christianity, the rationalistic lecture-rooms were 
crowded, and the evangelical empty. It is notorious 
that such teachers as Tholuck, Julius Muller, Dorner, 
Twesten, Ullmann, Lange, Rothe, and Tischendorf, 
most of whom began their professorships at their 
universities with great unpopularity, on account of 
their opposition to rationalistic views, are now par- 
ticularly honored on that very account. (See ar- 
ticle on the “ Decline of Rationalism in the German 
Universities,” BihliotJieca Sacra^ October, 1875.) 

We often have offered to us in Boston the crumbs 
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from German pliilosopHcal tables; and, altliongli I 
must not speak harshly, the truth must be told, 
namely, that the faithful in the uneducated ranks of 
scepticism — I do not deny that there are yast 
masses of Orthodoxy uneducated also — are not 
infrequently fed on cold remnants swept away with 
derision from the scholarly repasts of the world. If 
you wdll open the biography of Dayid Friedrich 
Strauss, by Zeller, his admiring friend, and a profess- 
or at Heidelberg, 3 ^ou will read these unqualified 
words : ‘‘ Average theological liberalism pressed 

forward eagerlj" to renounce all comproniising asso- 
ciation with Strauss after he published the last state- 
ment of his mythical theory.” (See Zellee, Peo- 
EESSOE Eduaed, jSt7'auss m his Life and Writings f 
English translation, London, 1874, pp. 135, 141, 
143.) It did so under irresistible logical pressure, 
and especially because recent discoveries have car- 
ried back the dates of the New-Testanient literature 
fifty years. 

Thirty years ago it used to be thought that the 
earliest date at which the New-Testament literature 
can be shown to have been received as of equal 
authority with the Old was about A.D. 180 ; but, as 
all scholars will tell you, even Baur admitted that 
Paul’s chief Epistles were genuine, and were written 
before the year 60. This admission is fatal to the 
mythical theory put forth by Strauss when he was a 
young man, and now for twenty years marked as 
juvenile by the best scholarship of Germany. These 
letters of Paul, written at that date, are incontro- 
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vertible proof that the leading traits of the charac- 
ter of the Author of Christianity, as given in the 
so-called mythical Gospels, were familiar to the Chris- 
tian world within twenty-five years after his death 
(Thayeb, Peoeessoe J. Hexey, of Andover, Bonton 
Lectures^ 1871, p. 372). There is now in the hands 
of scholars incontrovertible evidence that even the 
Gospels had acquired authority with the earliest 
churches as early as A.D. 125. Schenkel, Renan, 
Keim, Weizs^ker, and others widely removed from 
the traditional views, teach that the Fourth Gospel 
itself could not have appeared later than a few years 
after the beginning of the second century. (See 
PiSHEE, Peoeessoe Geoege P., Bsmys on the jS'Kt 
pernatural Origin of OhrUtianity^ 1870, Preface^ p. 
sxxviii.) These discoveries explain the new atti- 
tude of German scholarship. They carry back the 
indubitable traces of the I7ew-Tcstament literature 
more than fifty years. They shut the colossal shears 
of chronology upon the theories of Baur, Strauss, 
and Renan. They narrow by so much the previously 
too narrow room used by these theories to explain 
the growth of myths and legends. Strauss demands 
a century after the death of Paul for his imaginative 
additions to Christianity to grow up in. It is now 
established that not only not a century, but not a 
quarter of a century, can be had for this purpose. 
The upper date of A.D. 34, and the lower date of 
A.D. GO, as established by exact research, are the two 
merciless blades of the shears between which the 
latest and most deftly-woven web of doubt is cut 
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in two. [Applause.] Tliere is no room for that 
course of mythical development which the Tubingen 
school describes. As a sect in biblical criticism, this 
school has perished. Its history has been •written in 
more than one tongue (Th^iyee, Peofessoe J. 
Heney, Criticism Oonfirjnatorij of the Grospels^ Boston 
Lectures^ 1871, pp. 863, 364, 371). 

Chevalier Bunsen once wrote to Thomas Arnold 
this incisive exclamation : “ The idea of men writing 
mythic histories between the time of Livy and Taci- 
tus, and Saint Paul mistaking such for realities ! ’’ 
Aenold's Life^ Letter cxliv.) Paul had opportunity 
to know the truth, and was, besides, one of the bold- 
est and acutest spirits of his own or of any age. 
Was Paul a dupe ? [Applause.] 

But who does not know the history of the defeat 
of sceptical school after sceptical school on the 
rationalistic side of the field of exegetical research ? 
The naturalistic theory was swallowed by the mythi- 
cal theory, and the mythical by the tendency theory, 
and the tendency by the legendary theory, and each 
of the four by time. [Applause.] Strauss laughs 
at Paulus, Baur at Strauss, Renan at Baur, the hour- 
glass at all. [Applause.] ‘‘ Under his guidance,” 
says Strauss of Paulus (New Life of Jesus^ English 
translation, j>. 18), ^*^we tumble into the mire; and 
assuredly dross, not gold, is the issue to which his 
method of interpretation generally leads.” Up to 
the present clay,” says Baur of Strauss (Krit Unters. 
Uher die eamnisehe Bvangel.^ 121, 40-71), ^‘the mythi- 
cal theory has been rejected by every man of educa- 
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tion.” And yet New-York lips teacli it kere in 
modem Athens ! [Applai^se.] “ Insufficient,” says 
Renan of Baur (Iltude d’Eist. Bel, 163), “ is what he 
leaves existing of the Gospels to account for the faith 
of the apostles.” He makes the Pauline and Petrine 
factions account for the religion, and the religion 
account for the Pauline and Petrine factions. “ Criti- 
cism has run all to leaves,” said Strauss (see Zellee, 
Life of Strauss, p. 143) in his hitter disappointment 
at the failure of his final volume. 

Appropriately rvas there carried on Richter s cof- 
fin to his grave a manuscript of his last work, — a 
discussion in proof of the immortality of the soul : 
appropriately might there have been carried on 
Strauss’s coffin to his grave Ms last work, restating 
his mytMcal theory, if only that theory had not, as 
every scholar knows, died and been buried before its 
author. [Applause.] 

The supreme question concerning the origin of the 
Hew-Testament literature is now, whether, in less 
than thirty years intervening between the death of 
the Author of Christianity and A.D. 60, in which 
Paul’s Epistles are known to have become authori- 
ties, there is room enough in the age of Livy and 
Tacitus for the growth and inwreathing of mythical 
fictions around an idolized memory lying in the dim 
haze of the past. An unscholarly and discredited 
theory was presented to you yesterday gracefully, 
but not forcefully. 

Let us see what a vigorous and unpartisan mind 
says on the same topic. “I know men,” said Napo- 
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leoii at St. Helena — tlie record is authentic ; read it 
ill Liddoiis’ Bainpton Lectures on the Divinity of Our 
Lord, the best recent book -on that theme, — “I 
know men, and I tell you that Jesus of hTazareth was 
not a man.” Daniel Webster, on his dying-bed, 
wrote on the marble of his tombstone ‘‘ The Sermon 
on the Mount cannot be a merely human production.” 
Eenan was particularly cited to you yesterday ; but 
when I went into the study of Professor Dorner, 
Schleiermacher’s successor, at Berlin, and conversed 
•with him about the greatest sceptics of Europe, I 
came to the name of Renan, and said, What are we 
to think of his ‘ Life of Jesus ’ ? ” 

‘‘ Das ist Nichts,” he answered, and added no more. 
That is nothing.” [Applause.] 

No doubt, in the fume and foam and froth of liter- 
ary brilliancy serving a lost, bad cause, there may be 
iridescence, as w’ell as in the enduring ox^al and pearl ; 
but, while the colors seven flashed from the fragile 
spray are as beautiful as foam and froth, they are 
also just as substantial. [Applause.] ’ 

THE LECTTJEE. 

Side by side under the lindens in the great ceme- 
tery of Berlin lie Fitche and Hegel ; and I am traii- 
scendentalist enough myself to have walked one 
lonely day, four miles, froili the tombs of Neander 
and Schleiermacher, on the hill south of the city, to 
the quiet spot where the great philosophers of tran- 
scendentalism lie at rest till the heavens be no more. 
I ’treasure among the mementos of travel some 
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Jjroad myrtle-leaves which I plucked from the sods 
that lie above these giants in philosophy ; and, if I 
to-day cast a little ridicule upon the use some of 
their disciples have made of the great tenets of the 
masters, you will not suppose me to be irreverent 
towards any fountain-head of intuitive, axiomatic, 
self-evident truth. You wish, and I, too, wish, cool 
draughts out of the Castalian spring of axioms. 
\ ou are, and I, too, am, thirsty for certainty ; and I 
find it only in the sure four tests of truth, — intuition, 
instinct, experunent, syllogism, — all agreeing. [Ap- 
plause.J But of the four tests, of course the first is 
chief, head and shoulders above all the rest. 

Even in Germany the successors of the great tran- 
scendentalists have made sport for the ages; and 
no doubt here in New England it was to have been 
expected that there should be some sowing of “ tran- 
scendental wild-oats.” [Applause.] Tha^t phrase is 
the incisive language of a daughter of transcen- 
dentalism honored by this generation, and likely to 
be honored by many more. I am asking you to look 
to-day at tlie erratic side of a great movement, the 
right wing and centre of which I respect, but the 
left wing of which, or that which broke -with Cliris- 
tianity, has brought upon itself self-confessed defeat. 

Wliat has been the outcome of breaking with 
Christianity in the name of intuitive truth in Ger- 
many? Take up the latest advices, which it is my 
duty, as an outlook committee for this audience, to 
keep before you, and you will find that Immanuel 
Hermann Fichte, the son of this man at whose grave 
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I stood in Berlin, lias just passed into tlie Unseen 
Holy ; and that, as liis last legacy, he left to the ages 
a work entitled “ Questions and Considerations con- 
cerning the Newest Form of German Speculation.” 
When, one day, the great Fichte heard the drums of 
Napoleon beat in the streets of Berlin, he closed a 
lecture by announcing that the nest would be given 
when Prussia had become free; and then enlisted 
against the conqueror, and kept his word. The son 
has had a more quiet life than the father ; but he has 
given himself exclusively to philosoph}^ The second 
Fichte was the founder of the “ J ournal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy,” now conducted by Ulrici and 
Wirth ; and he has lived through much. He knew 
his father’s system presumably well. Has it led to 
jiantheism or materialism with him, as it has with 
some,, others? If Mrner^on has made pantheism a 
logical outcome of Fichte's teachings^ what has Fichte's 
son made of them? The son of the great Fichte 
has been a professor at Dusseldorf and Bonn, and, 
since 1842, at Tiibingen. He is a specialist in 
German philosophy if ever there was one ; and his 
latest production was a history of his own philosophi- 
cal school. He attempted to show that the line of 
sound philosophy in Germany is represented by three- 
great names, — Leibnitz and Kant and Lotze. You 
do not care to have from me an outline of his work ; 
and perhaps, therefore, you will allow me to read 
the smnmary of it given by your North- American 
Review, for that certainly ought to be free from 
partisanship. Thus Fichte loftily writes to Zeller, 
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the biographer of Strauss, and Ms positions are a 
sign of the times : — 

“Ethical theism is now master of the situation. 
The attempt to lose sight of the personal God in 
nature, or to subordinate his transcendence over the 
universe to any power immanent in the universe and 
especially the tendency to deny the theologr of ethics 
and to insist only upon the reign of force, arc utterly 
absurd, and are meeting their just condemnation.'” 

LApjnause.] (Nortli-American Itevicio, January, 1877, 
p. 147.) " ’ ’ 


_ Concord once listened to Germany. Will it con- 
tinue to listen ? Cambridge cannot show at the foot 
of her test-book pages live English names ivhere she 
can show ten German. In the footnotes of learned 
works you will find German authorities a dozen 
times where you can find English six, or American 
11 ee. Let us appeal to no temporary swirl of cur- 
rents, but to a Gulf Stream. Of course, history is 
a]it to lie misleading, unless we take it in lono- 
ranges. Read Sir William Hamilton’s celebrated 
summary (A.O A, AppendLv to Reid’s worh\ if 
jou wish 1,0 see the whole gulf eurroiit of belief in 
sell-evidcut truth since Aristotle. But here in Ger- 
many IS a vast stretch of modern philosophical dis- 
ciission, beginning with Leibnitz, running.on throimh 
IvanL, and so coming down to Lotze ; and it is all on 
the line of intuitive truth, and it never has broken 
with Cliristianity, nor been drawn into either the 
Charylidis of materialism or the Seylla of pantheism. 
[Applause.] 
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The latest and acutest liistoriaii of German the- 
ology, Schwartz of Gotlia, says that Strauss desig- 
nates not so much a beginning as an end, and that 
the supreme lack in his system is twofold, — the 
absence of Instorical insight and of religious sensi- 
bility. Now, I will not deny that rationalism in New 
England, with eight generations of Puritan culture 
behind it, has often shown religious sensitiveness. 
Some transcendentalists who have broken with 
Christianity I reverence so far forth as they retain 
,here in New England a degree of religious sensibility 
which is often utterly unknown among rationalists 
abroad. Heaven cause my tongue to cleave to the 
roof of my mouth if ever I say aught ironical, or in 
any way derogatory, of that consciousness of God 
which underlay the vigor of Theodore Parker, which 
is the transfiguring thing in Emerson, and which, 
very much further down in the list of those who are 
shy of Christianity, is yet the glory of their thinldng, 
and of their reverence for art, and is especially the 
strength of their philanthropic endeavors! [Ap- 
plause.] We have no France for a neighbor ; wars 
have not stormed over America as they have over 
Europe; and it cannot yet be said, even of our 
erratics, as' undoubtedly it can be of many French 
and German ones, that they have lost the conscious- 
ness of God. 

What is Transcendentahsm ? 

You will not suspect me of possessing the mood 
of that acute teacher, who, on the deck of a Missis- 
sippi steamer, was asked this question, and replied, 
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‘^See the holes made in tlie bant yonder by the 
swallows. Take away the bank, and leave the aper- 
tures, and this is Transcendentalism.’’ The answer 
to this is the certainty that we are all bank-swallows. 
The right wing and the centre of this social, twitter- 
ing human race live in these apertures, as well as the 
left wing ; and it would be of little avail to ridicule 
the self-evident truths on which our own peace de- 
pends. I affirm sinuDly that Transcendentalism of 
the left wing has not been consistent with Transcen- 
dentalism itself. 

My general proposition is, that rationalistic Tran- 
scendentalism in New England is not Transcendental- 
ism, but, at the last anatysis. Individualism. 

Scholars will find that on this occasion, as on 
many others, discussion here is purposely very ele- 
mentary. 

1, The j>lan of the physical organism is not in the 
food by which the organism is sustained. 

2. The mechanism by which the assimilation of 
food is effected exists before the food is received. 

S. But, until the food is received, that mechanism 
docs not come into ojperation. 

4. The plan of the spiritual organism is not in the 
iminessioiis received tlnough sensation and associa- 
tion. 

5. The fundamental laws of thought exist in the 
plan of the soul anterior to all sensation or associa- 
tion. 

C. But they are brought into operation only by 
experience through sensation and association. 
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7. It is absurd to say that the plan of the body is 
produced by its food. 

8. It is equally absurd to say that the plan, or 
fundamental intuitive beliefs of the sord, are pro- 
duced by sensation and association. 

9. Therefore, as the plan of the body does not 
have its origin in the food of the body, so the plan 
of the mind does not have its origin in the food of 
the mind. 

"i ou receive food, and a certain plan in your physi- 
cal organism distributes it after it is received, assim- 
ilates it, and you are entirely sure that the mechan- 
ism involved in this process exists before the food. 
It may be that every part of my physical system is 
made up of food and drink which I have taken, or 
of air which I have breathed ; and yet there is one 
thing in me that the food did not give me, or the air ; 
and that is the plan of my physical organism. [Ap- 
plause.] Not in the gases, not in the fluids, not in 
the solids, was there the plan of these lenses in the 
eye, or of this harp of tliree thousand sti’ings in 
the year. 

Besides all the materials which go to make up a 
watch, you must have the plan of the watch. If I 
were to place a book on my right here, and then 
take another copy of the book and tear it into shreds, 
and east these down on the left, it would not be law- 
ful to say that I have on one side the same that I 
have on the other. In one case the volume is 
arranged in an intelligible order; in the other it is 
chaotic. Besides the letters, we must have the co- 
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ordination of the letters in the finished Yolnme. So 
ill man’s organism it is perfectly evident that the 
food which we eat, and which does, indeed, build 
every thing in us, is not us ; for the plan of us is 
something existing before that food enters the sys“ 
tern, and that plan separates the different elements, 
and distributes them in such a way as to bring out 
the peculiarities of each individual organism. 

Now, whether or not you admit that there is a 
spiritual organism behind the physical, whether or 
not you agree wdth your Beales and Lotzes and 
Ulricis in asserting that the scientific method re- 
quires that we should suppose that there is in us a 
spiritual organism which weaves the physical, you 
will at least admit, that, so far as the individual ex- 
perience is concerned, we have within us laws, funda- 
mental, organic, and, if not innate, at least connate. 
They came into the world with us ; they are a part 
of the plan on which we are made. When we touch 
the external world with the outer senses, and the 
inner world with the inner senses, no doubt food is 
coming to our souls ; but that plan is the law accord- 
ing to which all our experiences through sensation 
and association are distributed. 

10. The school of sensationalism in pliilosoi)hy 
maintains that the soul’s laws are only an accumula- 
tion of inheritances. 

11. To that school, self-evident truths themselves 
are simply those which result from an unvarying and 
the largest experience j or those which have been 
deeply, engraved on our physical organisms by the 
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uniform sensations of our whole line of ancestors 
back to the earliest and simplest form of life. 

12. Human experience cannot embrace all space 
and time. 

13. Sensationalism in philosophy, therefore, which 
holds that all the intuitive or axiomatic truths arise 
from experience, must deny that we can be sure that 
these truths are true in all space and time. 

14. But we are thus sure ; and sensationalism is 
wrecked on its palpable inability to explain by 
experience this confessed certainty. 

Face to face with this inadequate explanation 
which evolution offers for the self-evident, necessary, 
and universal truths of the soul, let us look at the 
worst. 

It matters to me very little how my eyes came into 
existence, if only they see accurately. You say con- 
science was once only a bit of sensitive matter in a 
speck of jelly. You affirm, that, by the law of the 
survival of the fittest, in the struggle of many jelly- 
specks with each other for existence, one peculiarly- 
vigorous jelly-speck obtained the advantage of its 
brethren, and so became the progenitor of many vig- 
orous jelly-specks. Then these vigorous jelly-specks 
made new war on each other ; and individuals, ac- 
cording to the law of heredity with variation, having 
now and then fortunate endowments, survived, and 
transmitted these, to become better and better, until 
the jelly-specks produce the earliest*’ seaweed- By 
and by a mollusk appears under the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and then higher and higher 
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forms, till at last, throiigli infinite cliance and mis- 
clianee, man is xDrodueed. Somewhere and somehow 
the jelly-speelvs get not only an intellect, not only 
artistic percex^tion, hut conscience and will, and this 
far-reaching longing for immortality, this sense that 
there is a Mind superior to ours on which we are 
dependent. ISTow, for a moment, admit that this the- 
ory of evolution, which Professor Dawson, in an arti- 
cle in the last number of the “International Review,” 
on Huxley in New York, says Aviil be regarded by 
the next age as one of the most mysterious of illu- 
sions, is true, the supreme question yet remains, — 
whether my conscience is authority. 

Take something merely physical, like the eyes. 
When I was a jelly-speck of the more infirm sort, 
or at least when I was a fish, I saw something, and 
what I saw I saw. When I was a lichen, although 
I was not a sensitive-plant, I felt something, and 
what I felt I felt. So when, at last, these miracu- 
lous lenses began to aj)pear, as the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest rough-hewed them age after age, 
I saw better and better ; but what I saw I saw : and 
to-day I feel very sure that the deliverance of the 
eyes is accurate. I am not denying here any of 
the facts as to our gradual acquisition of the knowl- 
edge of distance and of dimension ; that comes from 
the operation of all the senses ; but we feel certain 
that what we see we see. 

then, that, in this grand ascent from the 
jelly-speck to the archangel, the process of evolution 
shall at last make our eyes as powerful as the best 
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telescopes of tlie present clay. It will yet plainly 
be true, will it not, that what we see we see ? and as 
the eyes are now good within their range, so, when 
they become telescopic, they will be good within 
their range. Jnst so, even if we hold to the evoln- 
tionary hypothesis in its extremest claims, we must 
hold, that, if conscience was good for any thing when 
it was rudimentary, it is good now in its higher stage 
of development. If by and by it shall become tele- 
scopic, what it sees it will see. [Applause.] I will 
not give up for an instant the authority of connate^ 
although you deny all innate truth. You may show 
me that fatalism is the result of your evolutionary 
hypothesis ; you may prove to me that immortality 
cannot be maintained if your philosophy is true; 
you may, indeed, assert, as Hackel does, that there 
is no God but necessity,” if you are an evolutionist 
of the thorough-going type, that is, not only a 
Darwinian, but an Hackelian. But let Hackel’s 
consistent atheistic evolutionism, which Germany 
rejects with scorn, be adopted, and it will yet remain 
true that there is a plan in man ; and that, while 
there is a plan in man, there will be a best way to 
live ; and that, while there is a best way to live, it 
will be best to live the best way. [Applause.] 

There is, however, no sign of the progress of the 
Hackelian theory of evolution toward general accept- 
ance. On every side you are told that evolution is 
more and more the philosophy of science. But 
which form of the theory of evolution is meant? 
The Darwinian is a theory, the Hackelian is the 
theory, of evolution. 
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15. Observing our mental operations, we very 
easily con™ce ourselves that we are sure of the 
truth of some propositions, concerning which neither 
we nor the race have had experience. 

16. If it be true that all these certainties that we 
call self-evident arise simply from experience, it 
must be shown that our certainties do not reach 
beyond our experience. 

It is very sure, is it not, that the sun might rise 
to-morrow morning in the west? Neither we nor 
our ancestors have had any experience of its rising 
there. Space is a necessary idea, but the rising of 
the sun in the east is not ; and yet our experience 
of the one is as invariable as that of the other. 
That blazing mass of suns we call Orion might have 
its stellar points differently arranged; and yet I 
never saw Orion in any shape other than that which 
it now possesses. I am perfectly confident that the 
gems on the sword-hilt of Orion might be taken 
away, or never have been in existence ; but I never 
yet saw Orion without seeing there the flashing of 
the jewels on the hilt of Ms sword, 

John Stuart Mill would say, and so would George 
Henry Lewes, — whose greatest distinction, by the 
way, is, that he is the husband of Marian Evans, the 
authoress of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” — that, although my 
own experience never has shown to me Orion in any 
other shape than that which it now jpossesses, per- 
haps my ability to give it another shape in thought 
may arise from some experience in the race behind 
me. We are told by the school of evolution, that it 
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is not our iiidiyidual experience that explains our 
necessary ideas, but the transmitted experience of 
the race behind us. We have inherited nervous 
changes, from the whole range of the development 
of the species ; and so, somewhere and somehow in 
the past, there must have been an experience which 
gives you the capacity to say that the sun may rise in 
the west, and that Orion might have another shape. 
But is it not tolerably sure that ]ione of my grand- 
fathers or gr^at-grandfathers, back to the jelly-speck, 
ever saw the sun rise in the west ? The human race 
never saw Orion in any other shape. The truth is, 
that experience goes altogether too short a distance 
to account for the wide range of such a certainty, as 
that every effect, not only here, but everywhere, 
must have a cause. 

17. Experience does not teach what must be, but 
only what is ; but we know that every change not 
only /^as, but must have, a cause. 

I never had any experience in the Sun, or in the 
Seven Stars. I never paced about the Pole with 
Ursa Major, across the breadth of one of whose eye- 
lashes my imagination cannot pass without fainting; 
I know nothing of the thoughts of Saggitariiis, as he 
bends his bow of fire yonder in the southern heavens: 
but this I do know, that everywhere and in all time 
every change onust have a cause. You are certain of 
the universality of every necessary truth. How are 
you to account for that certainty by any known 
experience ? 

18. We cannot explain hy expevience a ccftainty 
that goes heyond experience^ 
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Jolm Stuart Mill, perfectly honest and perfectly 
luminous, comes squarely up to this difficulty, and 
says in so many words, “ There may be worlds in 
■which two and two do not make four, and where a 
change need not have a cause.” (^Examination of 
Hamilton’s Philosophy; see, also. Mill’s Logic, 
book hi. chap, xxi.) So clearly does he see this ob- 
jection, that, astounding some of Ihs adherents, he 
made this very celebrated admission, which has done 
more to cripple the plhlosophy of sensationalism, 
probably, than any other event m its history for the 
last twenty-five years. Even mathematical axioms 
may be false. You and I, gentlemen, feel, and must 
feel, that this conclusion is arbitrary ; that it is not 
true to the constitution of man ; that we have ■within 
us something winch asserts not only the present 
earthly certainty, that every change must have a 
cause, but that forever and forever, in all time to 

come, and backward through all time past, this law 
holds. 

19. Everywhere, all exact science assumes the 
universal applicability of all true axioms in all tima 
and in aU places. 

Eejecting in the name of exact science, therefore. 
Mill s startling paradox, we must conclude that we 
are not loyal to the indications of our own constitu- 
tion, tmless we say that there is in us a possibility of 
reaching certainty beyond experience. Howto do 
that is to reach a transcendental truth. 

20. Transcendental truths are simply those neces- 
sary, self-evident, axiomatic truths which transcend 
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experience. Transcendentalism is the science of 
such self-evident, axiomatic, necessary truths. 

Kant gave this name to a part of his philosophy, 
and it is by no means a word of reproach. Of course 
I am treating Transcendentalism, not with an eye on 
New England merely, but with due outlook on this 
form of philosophy throughout the world, especially 
upon Coleridge and Wordsworth, Mansel and Mau- 
rice, and Sir William Hamilton, and Leibnitz and 
Ivant and Lotze. I am not taking Transcendental- 
ism in that narrow meaning in which some opponents 
of it may have represented it to themselves. That 
every change, here and everywhere, not only has, but 
must have, a cause, is a transcendental truth : it tran- 
scends experience. So the certainty that here and 
everywhere things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other is a transcendental certainty. 
Our conviction in the moral field that sin can be a 
quality only of voluntary action is a transcendental 
fact. This moral axiom we feel is sure in all time 
and in all space. There are moral intuitions as well 
as intellectual. There are ajsthotic intuitions, I be- 
lieve ; and they will yet produce a science of the 
beautiful, as those of the intellect and the conscience 
produce sciences of the true and the good. If man 
have no freedom of will, he cannot commit sins in the 
strict sense, for demerit implies free agency ; and wo 
feel that this is a moral certainty, and you cannot go 
behind it. 

Coleridge complained much in his time of “that 
compendious philosophy which contrives a theory 
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for spirit by nicknaming matter, and in a few hours 
can qualify its dullest disciples to explain the ovine 
seihiU by reducing all things to impressions, ideas, and 
sensations ” QBiograph. Literaria, chap. xii.). What 
would he hare said to the recent. attempt by Tjmdall 
to nickname matter, and call it mind, or a substance 
with a spiritual and physical side ? Only the other 
day , Lewes endeavored to nickname sensation, and 
call it both the internal law of the soul and the ex- 
ternal sense. WiU you please listen to an amazing 
definition out of the latest, and perhaps the subtlest 
attempt to justify sensationalism in philosophy? 

The sensational hypothesis is acceptable, if by 
sense we understand sensibility and its laws of opera- 
tion. This obliterates the very distinction insisted 
on by the other school. It includes all psychical 
phenomena under the rubric of sensibility. It en- 
ables pyschologieal analysis to be consistent and ex- 
haustive.” (Lewes’s Brollems of Life and Mind, 
1874, vol. i. p. 208.) 

Lhis passage affirms, that, if you will say food is the 
body, food wdl explain the body. If you will take 
the metal which goes to make the watch as not only 
the metal, but the plan of the watch too, then yoim 
matter and yoxtr plan put together will be the watch. 
He wants sensation to moan sensibility and its laws ; 
that is to say, he would have the very fxmdamental 
principles of our soul included in this term, which 
thus interpreted, I should say, with Coleridge, is a 
nickname. Sucli a definition concedes iniicli by im» 
phcation j but Lewes concedes in so many words, that. 
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“ if by sense is meant simply tbe five senses, the 
reduction of all knowledge to a sensuous origin is 
absurd.” 

Such is the latest voice, my friends, from the oppo- 
nents of the Intuitional school in philosophy ; and it 
i^ substantially a confession, that, unless a new defini- 
tion be given to sensation, the sensational philosophy 
must be given up. Stuart Mill affirmed that two and 
two might make seven in Orion, and that a change 
possibly might not have a cause in the North Star. 
He was forced to no greater straits than the husband 
of George Eliot is, when he says that the only escape 
from the necessity of adopting the intuitional philoso- 
phy is to assume its definitions as those of the sensa- 
tional school itself. Blood}'", unjust exploits, are 
often performed by lawless men on the battle-field of 
philosophy ; but, after all, the ages like to see fair 
play. We must observe the rules of the game. When 
Greek wrestlers stood up together, the audience and 
the judges saw to it that the rules of the game were 
observed. These were defined rigidly. All religious 
science asks of scepticism, m this age or any other, is, 
that it will observe the laws of the scientific method. 
We must adhere to the rides of the game ; and when 
established definitions are nicknamed, as they now are 
by materialism, suicide is confession. [Applause.] 
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Corpus enim per se communis deliquat esse, 

Sensus; quo nisi prima ddes fundata valeMt, 

Hand ent, occultis de rebus quo referontes, 
Confinnare animi, quioqnam ratione queamus.” 

Luobbtius. 
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THEODORE PARKER’S ABSOLUTE RELI- 
GION. 

PEELUDE OK CUEEEKT ETEKTS. 

It was onco my fortune in the city of Edinburgh 
to visit the famous room in which Burke and Hare 
committed fourteen murders by dropping meii through 
a trap-door, and afterwards strangling them, that 
they might obtain human skins to sell to physicians 
for medical purposes. Across the street from this 
classical cellar of horrors, there used to be an old 
tan-loft, in the midst of a population one quarter of 
which was on the poor-roll, and another quarter 
measly with the uiireportablo vices. When Thomas 
Chalmers was a professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh, ho deliberately selected this verminous and 
murderous quarter as the spot in which to begin a 
crucial trial of a plan of Ms for the solution of the 
problem as to the management of the poor in great 
cities. It was liis audacious belief, that there is no 
population so degraded in any of our largo towns, 
that it will not maintain Christian institutions if 
once these are fairly set on foot. Southward from 

55 
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the gray cliff on -wliich Edinburgh’s renowned his- 
toric ^stle stands, he took the district called the 
West Port, with a population of about two thousand 
and divided it into twenty sulniistricts, and ap! 
pointed over each one a visitor, sometimes a ladv 
and sometunes a gentleman. It was the business of 
these angels of mercy to go once each week into 
every family, without exception, and to leave there 
not often money, not always food, but an invitation 
to the childi-en to attend the industrial and religious 
schoo s,and to parents to become members of the 
^urch of which Chalmers had the supreme courage 
to begm the formation in the old tan-loft, face to 
face with that room in which fourteen murders had 
teen committed.^ This visitation was made thorough. 

hZ7 ""I something, 

however httle, for the support of the school and 
church opened for his benefit. A feelmg of self- 
respect was thus systematically cultivated. This 
was an essential portion of the Chalmerian plan. 
The enterprise of founding a self-supporting church 
among the poor and vile in the West Port of Edin- 
burg was in five years so successful, that, out of a 
unctoed md thirty-two communicants, more than a 

tte W population of 

the West Port. Not a child of suitable age lived in 

the district and was not in school. A savings bank 

had been instituted, a washing-house had been 

opened, an industrial school had been maintained 

secular portions of the week. 
Better than all, the entire expense of aU these insti- 
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tiitions, amounting to thirty thousand dollars a year, 
was paid by the West Port; and that improved 
section of paupers had money enough every year to 
contribute seventy pounds for benevolent purposes 
outside the borders of their own territory, [Ap- 
plause.] 

It was thought this enterprise would fail on Chal- 
mers’s death ; but, so far from doing so, his famous 
territorial church is to-day in a flourishing condition, 
and has been extensively copied in Scotland- Ilis 
plan of territorial visitation and self-supporting reli- 
gious enterprises has become one of the best hopes of 
the poor in Scotland’s great cities. I worshipped 
once in the West Port church, and found there the 
names of fifty or sixty church-officers of various kinds 
posted up on the doors, and arranged in couples, with 
their specific districts for visitation definitely named 
on the bulletin. A hushed, crowded audience of the 
cleanly and respectable poor listened to a vigorous 
address, and made touching contributions for reli- 
gious purposes. Mr. Tasker, the pastor whom Chal- 
mers had chosen, said to me at his tea-table, ‘‘ There 
is nae rat in yon kirk. I told the people at the first 
I would na minister to a congregation of paupers. 
Every steady attendant pays more or less, and so 
keeps up self-respect. Ho helps the poor most who 
helps them to help themselves. Yon kirk is self-sup- 
porting.” 

Chalmers did not live to see these larger results ; 
but he saw enough to cause him to anticipate them ; 
and he perfectly understood the vast political impor- 
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tanee of the complex problem he had attacked. He 
foresaw that more and more the popxdation of the 
world must mass itself in cities. His experiment he 
did not consider complete without aid from the cml 
arm, wMch ought to second the efforts of philanthro- 
py by executing all righteous public law. 

Most eloquently Chalmers wrote in his advancing 
years : “ I would again implore the aid of the autho^ 
ities for the removal of all these moral, and the aid of 
the Sanitary Board for the removal of all those physi- 
coil, nuisances and discomforts which are found to exist 
witliin a territory so full of misery and vice at pres- 
ent, yet so full of promise for the future. QouU 1 
gam this help from our men in power, and this co-operco- 
tion from the Board of Health, then with the virtue 
which lies in education, and, above all, the hallowing 
influence of the gospel of Jesus Christ, I should look, 
though in humble dependence on the indispensable grace 
frmn on high, for such a result as, at least in its first be- 
ginnings, I could interpret into the streaks and daivnings 
of a better day ; when, after the struggles and discomforts 
of thirty years, I might depart in peace, and leave the 
further prosecution of our enterprise with comfort and 
calmness in the hands of another generation.” (See Me- 
moirs of Chalmers, by Eevekene William Hanna, 
London, 1859, chapter entitled “ The West Port,” p! 

Chalmers’s celebrated scheme for throttling the 
troubles of the poor and vicious in great towns em- 
braced these three provisions : 

lerritorial visitation, or systematic going about 
from house to house doing good* 
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Self-supporting benevolent and religions institu- 
tions among tlie needy and degraded. 

The execution of righteous law against the tempt- 
ers and fleecers of the poor. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, some of us here are young yet; and 
we have heard the departing footsteps of the great 
problem of slavery in our own land. We •who have in 
expectation our brief careers are listening to the first 
heavy footfalls of a far more menacing problem, that 
concerning greed and fraud in politics, when the 
gigantic and crescent party-spoils of a land, greater 
than Cmsar ever ruled are made the reward of merely 
party success. But behind that black angel, with 
his fiir-si>reading Gehenna wings sluidowiog both our 
ocean shores, some of us who are looking foiward, and 
are rash, as you think, can but notice the stealthy ad- 
vance of another fell spirit with whom we must con- 
tend; and his name is, The Metropolitan. He is 
the genius that presides over the neglect of the poor in. 
great towns. He is the archfiend, who, as the growth 
of all means of intercommunication, causes the world 
to mass its population more and more in cities, 
breathes upon many fashionable churches the sirocco 
of luxury, and leaves tliem swinging in hammocks, 
attached, on the one side, to the Cross, and on the other 
to the forefinger of Mammon, and not easy even then, 
unless they are eloquently fanned [applause], and 
sprinkled, as the Eastern host sprinkles his guest, with 
lavender ease. [Applause.] Meanwhile, the fiend 
Metropolitan Evil advances with a footfall that already 
sometimes rocks the continent, and yet it appears 
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to be Tiiiheard. Now and then the cloven, ominous 
hoof breaks through the thin crust, and there starts 
up a blue flame, as at Paris in communism ; but the 
light is unheeded. Twenty centuries will yet be 
obliged to look at it. One-fifth of the population of 
the United States is now in cities, and we had but one 
twenty-fifth in cities at the opening of the century. 
The disproportionate growth of great towns is a 
phenomenon of all civilized lands, and not simply of 
the United States. London increases faster than 
England, Berlin than Germany, as well as New-York 
City tlian New-York State, and Chicago than Illi- 
nois. 

Tins last week in Boston, the American Social 
Science Association discussed work schools in cities, 

a topic not likely to look empty to honest eyes. 
Much after Thomas Chalmers’s plan, there was found- 
ed at the North End, yesterday, a ‘biblical and evan- 
gelical, but wholly undenominational, church for the 
poor. It is a good sign. [Applause.] 

Boston is now a crescent, stretching around the tip 
of the tongue of Massachusetts Bay, from Chelsea 
Beach to the Milton Hills. When you and I are here 
no longer, this grooving young moon will embrace 
Mount Auburn, and line with its increasing light both 
shores of our azure sea for miles toward the sunrise. 
It is, however, unsafe to act upon the supposition, 
which some seem to harbor, that all the old peninsula 
here "will be needed as a stately commercial exchange, 
and tkit the very poor can be crowded out of it, intp 
homes beyond a ferry, or reached only by railway! 
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Tlie poorest of the poor must live very near their 
work. We want model lodging-houses for them, like 
the London Waterlow bmidings, which pay six per 
cent on their cost. For a more fortunate class we 
must have cheap houses outside municipal limits. 
But, more than all, we want self-supporting churches 
among the destitute and degraded. 

Boston is more favorably situated than any other 
American city to show how democracy and Chris- 
tianity can govern a great town well. First at the 
throat of Slavery, will Boston be the first American 
city to throttle Metropolitan Evil ? 

Chalmers used to affirm, that cities can be managed 
morally as well as the country-side, if their religious 
privileges arc made as great in pro]_)ortion to their 
population. 

IJut, gentlemen, while we embrace every opportu- 
nity to call out the efforts of the church in personal 
visitation of the poor, and in the founding of self- 
supporting religious institutions, let us not forget 
the responsibility of the civil arm for the shutting 
up of the dens of temptation. [Apjdause.] If you 
will visit your more desolate quarters in this city, — 
and the most infamously vicious are not at the North 
End, — you will find reason to go home with something 
more substantial as your programme of futme efforts 
than weak regrets, expressed at your fireside over 
aesthetic tea and your newspaper, about the lack of 
the execution of good laws here. [Applause.] Sev- 
enty-five millions of dollars in this city are engaged in 
the liquor-traffic ; and, if I could shut up the multh 
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tuclinous doors to temptation, I might shut up the 
alms-Iiouses. This is so trite a truth, that joii blame 
me for presenting it; but your Governor Andrew 
used to say, that this truth is trite only because it is 
so superabundantly true and important as to have 
been repeated ov'er and over. 


lou loathe the imjust judges of history; you 
place in pillories of infamy men whose duty it has 
been to execute law, and have not done it. Are you 
safe from such pdlories? When we, as American 
treemen, give in our account before that bar where 
there is no shuffling, we shall do so as a population to 
whom the sword of justice was given largely in vain. 
We the people, and especially that professional class 
represented here, are intrusted with power, most of 
winch IS not a terror to evil-doers, nor a praise to them 
who do well. _ Under the murky threats of the years 
ahead of us, it ls the duty of the parlor, the pixlpit, 
the press, politics, and the police-the live great 
powers these modern ages — to join arms anil go 
fonvard in one phalanx for the. execution of all those 
pist public enactments which shut places of tempta- 
•lon, and leave a man a good chaiiec to be born right 
tlm second time by being born right the first time. 


•i-'-AiiOJL UAblij, 

Professor Tholuck, in his garden at Ilalle-on-the- 
baale, once said to me, “The Tubingen school as 
know, IS no longer in existence at Tubingen it- 
self . as a sect in biblical criticism, it has perished; 
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its history has been written in more than one lan- 
guage. Only a few years ago, however, we had six 
broad-backed Englishmen take their seats on the 
university benches at Tubingen, and ask to be taught 
Bauer’s theology. But Professors Beck and Landerer 
and Palmer, who oppose that scheme of thought, now 
outgrown among our best scholars, told the sturdy 
sons of Britain, that they must seek elsewhere for 
instruction of that sort ; whereupon they turned their 
faces homeward, sadder, hut wiser.” 

Theodore Parker was a scholar of the Tubingen 
school. His characteristic positions concerning the 
Bible are those -wliich have seen battle and defeat' of 
late ill Germany. Thej^ are perfectly familiar to all 
who have studieil that great range of criticism called 
the Tubingen exegetieal biblical criticism. This had 
great influence about the time Parker was forming 
his opinions; and he began his public career by 
launching himself upon what time has proved to be 
only a re-actionary eddy, and not the gulf-current, 
of scholarship. (See article on the Decline of Ra- 
tionalism in the German Universities,” Bih. Bacra, 
October, 1875.) Ills first work was a translation of 
De Wette. In Ins formative years of study the now 
outgrown Tiibingen critics were his chief reading. 

In philosophy, as distinguished from biblical re- 
search, we all see that Theodore Parker has founded 
BO new school. His distinctive positions have no 
large following, even among our erratics. Mr. BToth- 
ingham of New-York City, who is one of Ms biogra^ 
phers, and perhaps more nearly than any other man 
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Ms successor, said in 1864, in the North American 
.Review, that he anticipates for Theodore Parker as a 
metaphysician no immortality. 

Let me quiet your apprehensions, gentlemen, by 
affirming at the outset my reverence for Theodore 
Parker’s antislavery principles. [Applause.] Theo- 
dore Parker’s memory stands in the past as a statue. 
The rains, and biting sleet, and winds beat upon it. 
A part of the statue is of clay : a part is of bronze. 
The clay is his theological speculation: the bronze 
is his antislavery action. The clay will be washed 
away ; already it crumbles. The bronze will endure ; 
and, if men are of my mind, it will form a figure to 
be venerated. [Applause.] 

What are the most essential positions of Theodore 
Parker’s absolute religion ? 

1. That man has an instinctive intuition of the 
fact of the Divine existence. 

2. That he has an instinctive intuition of the exist- 
ence and authority of the moral law. 

3. That he has an instinctive intuition of his own 
immortality. 

4. That an infinitely-perfect God is omnipresent or 
immanent in the world of matter and in that of spirit. 

6. That this idea of the Divine Perfection and Im- 
manence is unknown to both the Old Testament and 
the New, and to every popular theology. 

6. That the accounts of miracles in the Bible are 
all untrustworthy. 

7. That, when we are free from the love of sin, we 
are also free from the guilt of it* 
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8. That sin is the tripping of a child who is learn- 
ing to walk, or a necessary, and, for the most part, 
inculpable stage in human progress. 

A very ngly and dangerous set of propositions are 
these last four; a rather insphing set are the first 
four: but all eight were Theodore Parker’s. (See 
Weiss’s Life of Parker^ vol. ii. pp. 455, 470, 472.) 
Some of his hearers fed themselves on the former, 
some on the latter ; and hence the opposite effects he 
seemed to produce in different cases. It was on the 
first four that he not doubtfully supposed himself to 
have been successful in founding what he called an 
absolute, or natural religion. 

No other document written by Tlieodore Parker is 
so important, as an exposition of his views, as that 
touching, but in places almost coarsely irreverent, 
letter sent from the West Indies to the Twenty 
eighth Congregational Society, after he had fled 
away from America to die. Nothing else in that 
letter, which he called Parker’s Apology for Him- 
self,” is as important as this central passage : — 

** I found certain great primal intoitions of Luman nature, 
which depend on no logical process of demonstration, but are 
rather facts of consciousness given by the instinctive action of 
human nature itseK. I will mention only the three most im- 
portant which pertain to religion: — 

1. The instinctive intuition of the divine, — the conscious- 
ness that there is a God. 

2. The instinctive intuition of the just and right, — a con- 
sciousness that there is a moral law independent of our will, 
which we ought to keep. 

3. The Instinctive intuition of the immortal, — a conscious- 
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ness that the essential element of man, the principle of individ- 
uality, never dies. 

‘‘'Here, then, was the foundation of religion, laid in human 
nature itself, which neither the atheist nor the more pernicious 
bigot, with their sophisms of denial or affirmation, could move, 
or even shake. I had gone through the great spiiitual trial of 
my life, telling no one of its hopes or fears ; and I thought it a 
triumx:)h that I had psychologically established these three things 
to my own satisfaction, and devised a scheme, which, to the 
scholar’s mind, I thought could legitimate what was sponta- 
neously given to all by the great primal instincts of mankind. 

. . . From the primitive facts of consciousness given by the 
power of instinctive intuition, I endeavored to deduce the true 
notion of God, of justice, and futurity. Here I could draw 
from human nature, and not be hindered by the limitations of 
human history; but I know now, better than it was possible ♦ 
then, how difficult is this work, and how often the inquirer mis- 
takes his own subjective imagination for a fact of the universe. 

It is for others to decide whether I have sometimes 7nistaken a little 
grain of hrllllant dust in my telescope for a fixed star in heaven* 
[Applause.] (Weiss: Life of Parker^ vol. ii. p. 455.) 

Julius Miiller, professor in the University of Halle, 
is commonly regarded now as the greatest theologian 
in the world. His cliief book is a discussion of sin. 
From first to last, his scheme of natural religion is 
built with scientific exactness on self-evident, axiom- 
atic, intuitive truth. The very rock on which Parker 
planted his foot is a corner-stone of the acntest 
evangelical theology of the globe to-day. Read 
Julius IMiiller’s discussions (^Doctrine of Sin, trans. in 
T. & T. Clark’s Library, Edinburgh), and you will 
find Mm more reverent than Theodore Parker toward 
intuitive, axiomatic, self-evident propositions of all 
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kinds. He, however, has cleared the whole surface 
of the rock of whicii Parker, iu Ms haste, saw but a 
part. Instead of building on that broader fbunda- 
tiou a slight structure, he has begun the erection of 
a palace. Ho has becit obliged to stretch its founda- 
tions out to correspond in every part with the once 
unsuspected extent of this whole support of natural 
adamant. Parker strangely overlooked the fact that 
wo liave an intuitive knowledge of sin as a fact iu 
our personal experience. That knowledge must 
shape our philosophy. Building upon it, .Julius Mid- 
ler did not ask whether the rising walls lie con- 
structed wouhl or would not meet, point for point, 
the walls of the celestial city, wliich, Ilevolation 
teaches, lay in tlie air above liitn. He did not look 
upward at all, but downward only, upon tliis revela- 
tion in the constitutional intuitions and instincts. 
He explored coiiscienee. He bronglit to the light 
the sm’laco of the whole rock of intuitive moral 
truth, and not merely that of a part of it. He built 
around its edges after the plan shown in the adamant 
itself. It turns out, that to-day Germany calls that 
man her chief theologian, hccauso it has found that 
these walls, rising from the adamant of axiomatic 
truth, wholly without regard to the fuundatious of 
the floating celestial city above, are conterminous 
and correspondent with those upper walls in every 
part, and that the two palaces are one. [Applause.] 
It is a solemn provision of the courts of law, that 
a man under oath must tell the whole truth, and 
nothing hut the truth. In the use of intuitions and 
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instincts, experiment and syllogism, the thing I am 
chiefly anxious about, is, that we clear the° whole 
platform before we begin to build. We must take 
the testimoy of all the intuitions ; we must be will- 
ing to look into the deliverance of all the instincts ; 
we must neglect no part of man’s experiments, con- 
tinued, age after age, in his philanthropic and reli- 
gious life ; we must revere the syllogism everywhere. 
James Freeman Clarke has repeatedly pointed out,' 
that an inadequate use of our intuitive knowledge of 
the fact of sin in personal experience is a most 
searching and perhaps fatal flaw in Parker’s scheme 
of thought. Give our intuitive knowledge of the 
fact of sin its proper place, and, if you are true to 
the scientific method, the fact that you are sick wdl 
make you ask for a physician. I am not asserting 
he suiSciency, but only the efficiency, of a wholly 
scientific, natoal religion. Every day it becomes 
clearer to philosophical scholarship, that the whole 
deliverance of the Works is synonymous, in every ' 
vocal and m every whispered syllable, with the whole 
deliverance of the Word. Certain it is, that the 
whole list of moral intuitions, of which Theodore 
Parker made use of but a part, is the basis of the 
acutest evangelical natural theology to-day. When 
I compare the structure that Theodore Parker 
erected here in Boston on a feagment of this adamant 
of axiomatic truth, it seems to me a careless cabin 
^ contrasted wia Julius Miiller’s palatial work! 
What your New-York palace, appointed m every 
partweU, is to that wretched squatter’s tenement 
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standing, it may be, face to face witli it in tlie tipper 
part of Manliattan Island yonder, sncli is the com- 
plete intuitional religious pMlosopliy, compared with. 
Theodore Parker’s absolute religion. [Applause.] 

Wliat are the more important errors in Theodore 
Parker’s system of thought ? 

1. It is possible to imagine that the soul is not 
immortal. 

Every materialist here will of course grant me this 
proposition. I am willing to admit that I think it 
entirely possible to imagine the non-existence of the 
soul as a personality after death. The idea of the 
soul’s immortality is, therefore, not a necessary idea. 
Of course spiritual substance, like material substance, 
we suppose to be indestructible ; but, as a personal- 
ity, the soul may at least be imagined to cease to 
exist. I cannot, however, so much as imagine that 
space should not exist, or that time should not, or 
that every change should not have a cause. There 
is a perfect incapacity in my mind to conceive of the 
annihilation of space or time : therefore it is per- 
fectly clear that the idea of the soul’s immortality is 
not a necessary idea in the same sense in wdiich my 
ideas of space and time are necessary ideas. 

Nor is this idea of immortality a universal idea, as 
that of space or time is. Some sane men appear to 
be without any confidence in immortality as a fact ; 
but there never was a sound mind that did not act 
upon the practical supposition that every change 
must have a cause, and that a thing cannot be and 
not be at the same time in the same sense, your 
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urchin on Boston Common •who holds a ball in Ms 
hand behind him, and who hears the assertion from 
some other urchin, that the ball is in another place, 
kno'ws better. He has the ball in his hand ; and he 
is perfectly confident that the same thing cannot be 
and not be at the same time and in the same sense. 
You state that proi)osition to him, and he -will stare 
at you with wide eyes. He knows nothing of the 
metaphysical statement: nevertheless, that propo- 
sition is in his possession implicitly, though not 
explicitljn He acts upon it wdtli i^erfect intelligence. 
He knows that the ball is in his hand, and that 
therefore that ball is not anywhere else. This is 
a self-evident, axiomatic, necessary belief, or an intui- 
tion in the scientific sense of the word. Not in 
that sense, can we call the fact of immortality an 
intuitive truth. 

We have an instinctive anticipation of existence 
after death. We can prove that. There is no real 
mfuition of existence after death. 

The firoposition that the soul is immortal is there- 
fore not marked by the tliree traits of intuitive truth, 
— self-evidence, necessity, and universality. 

Only a slovenly scholarship could assert that this 
proposition is marked by these traits. Theodore 
Parker asserted, liowevoi-, that the fact of immortality 
is an intuitive truth. This unsupported assertion 
was a corner-stone of his absolute religion. 

You will, therefore, allow me to say, that, — 

2. Theodore Parker did not carefully distinguish 
from each other intuition and. instinct. 
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To 1)luncler on that i)oint is so common, that I shall 
be iinaMe to convince you of the importance of error 
there, unless you take paiiirs in your libraries to apply 
these tests of self-evidence, necessity, and universality 
to a certain class of truths, and see how* the tests 
distinguish that class from every other set of proposi- 
tions that you can imagine. Only those truths •which 
show the traits of self-evidence, necessity, and univer- 
sality, are intuitive. Loose popular speech may use 
the word intuition carelessly; but whem a great 
reader like Theodore Parker confounds imtmd> and 
intuition^ and speaks now about our having an intui- 
tion, and now of our possessing an instinctive intui- 
tion of the immortality of the soul, we must say that 
he is careless ; for it is two thousand years now that 
self-evidence, necessity, and uinversality have been 
used as the tests of intuitive truth. Between an inr 
stlnct and an intuitum there is as palpable a distinction 
as between the right liand and the left ; and to con- 
fuse the two, as Theodore Parker’s deliberate speech 
does, is unscliolarly to the degree of being slovenly. 
I put once before the chief authoiity of Harvard Uni- 
versity in m(daph}'sics the question, whether meta- 
physical scholars have commonly classed immortality 
among the intuitive truths. He smiled, and said, 
" Wlio taught you tliat they have ? ” — Why, I liave 
read,’’ said T, (hero w^as once in Boston a reli- 

gion built up on the idea that immortality is an intu- 
ition.’’ And the smile became even broader, although 
the man was very liberal in his theology. Theodore 
Parker,” said lie, was not a consecutive, philosoph- 
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leal thinker. I7o metaphysician of repute has ever 
classed immortality among the intuitive truths, al- 
though it has again and again been classed as a deliv- 
erance of our instincts.” 

3. It is not safe to assert, as Parker does, that the 
Divine Existence is a strictly intuitive truth. 

Pace amantis! Peace to all lovers of the doctrine 
that belief in the Divine Existence is intuitive ! I 
wish to treat reverently that school of philosophy 
which asserts that we have an intuition, strictly so- 
caUed, of the fact that God exists. To me the Di- 
vine Existence is evident; but it is not, strictly 
speaking, self-evident. It is evident by only one 
step of reasoning, and is the liighest of derivative, 
but is not really a primitive, first truth, or axiomatic 
fact. It is as sure as any axiom ; but it is not an 
axiom that God is. I can, I think, imagine that 
God might not exist. I cannot imagine that space 
does not, or that time does not. I Imow that Sir 
Isaac ISTewton said that space and time are attri- 
butes, and that every attribute must inhere in some 
substance, and that if space and time are necessary 
existences, and are really objective to the mind, and 
not merely a green color thrown upon the universe 
by the mental spectacles which we now wear, then 
God must be, for space and time must be. Pace> 
amantis^ once more! I know how many scholars 
agree in the opinion that time and space are merely 
necessary ideas, and not objectively real. They are 
in the color of the glasses through which we look. 
The truth is, that recent philosophy more and more 
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approaches the conclusion of Sir Isaac Xewton. that 
space and time are ohjectiveh’ real. Dr. iIcCosh of 
Princeton, George Henry Lewes, materialistic though 
he is, and a score of other recent representatives of 
rival philosophical schools, regard space and time as 
mysterious somewliats, which very possibly liave a 
real existence outside our spcetacies. They are not 
simply necessary ideas, fixed colors in om- spectacles, 
but something outside of us. 

Xow it is true, that, if space and time he objec- 
tively real, they imply the existence of something 
that is just as necessary in its existence, and just as 
eternal, as they. If they are qualities of any thing, 
instead of mere colors in the lenses througii which 
we look, there must be a substance that is necessary 
in its existence, eternal, and absolutely independent; 
and that can be only an infinitely perfect bein". 
You cannot imagine the non-existence of space or 
time ; you cannot think that they ever were not, or 
that they ever will cease to be; and so, if they are 
attributes, they arc the attril)utes of a Behig' that 
was, and is, and is to come. 

Many are now turning to that philosophy which 

the later and the older investigation supports, 

namely, that space and tune are objectively real, and 
that this tact contains incontrovertible j^roof of the 
Divine Self-Existence. But you deriv^e that argu- 
ment from the existence of space and time ; you °do 
not look directly upon the Divine Existence even 
then. There is a single step of reasoning; and so 
the truth, although evident, is not self-evident. 
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I know how man}?- are puzzled to prove the Divine 
Self-Existence. Paley's argument from the watch, 
we are told by some who misunderstand it, proves 
too much. A design proves a designer? Yes. But 
must not God himself, then, have had a designer, and 
his designer a designer, and his designer a designer, 
and so on forever? This inquiry is familiar to reli- 
gious science under the name of the question as to the 
Infinite Series. The reply to all that tantalizing ob- 
jection is, that intuitive truth dcmciistrates the exist- 
ence of dependent being, and that there cannot be 
a dependent without an independent being. There 
cannot be a here without there being a there^ can 
there ? There cannot be a before without there being 
an after^ can there? There cannot bo an upper with- 
out there being an %mde)\ can there ? If, therefore, 
I can prove there is a here^ I can prove there is a 
there ; if I can prove there is a h(fore, I can prove 
there is an after; if I can prove there is an u2oper, I 
can pi'ove there is an under* Just so, by logical 
necessity, there cannot be a dependent being without 
an independent; and ‘Jam a dependent being, and 
therefore there is an Independent or Self-Existent 
Being. [Applause.] 

Thus I must be cautious or modest enough not to 
assert that we have a direct intuition of the Divine 
Existence. This truth is instinctive, not intuitive. 
It seems to lie capsulate in all our highest instincts. 
Our sense of dependence and obligation, great facts, 
if barely scratched with the point of a scalpel of 
analysis, reveal Almighty God, and make the soul’s 
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cheeks pale. I cannot affirm, however, that the 
Divine Existence is self-evident, although it is evi- 
dent as the noon. 

Theodore Parker’s assertion that the Divine Exist- 
ence is known to us by intuition implies that this 
truth has the three traits of self-evidence, necessity, 
and universality. 

Only a slovenly scholarship can assert that the 
truth possesses these traits. 

On a score of other points, it might be shown that 
Parker was misled, by not making a sharp distinction 
between instinct and intuition. 

4. He did not carefully distinguish inspiration 
from illuinination. 

Once more : peace to the lovers of the doctrine 
that iiiodern men of genius are inspired more or less 
- — especially less I 

There is a l>ook composed of sixtj^-six pamphlets, 
written indifferent ages, some of them barbarous; 
and I affirm that there are in the volume no adulter- 
ate morid elements. It is a winnowed book. Its 
winnowedness is a fact made tangible by ages of the 
world’s experience. Of course I need not say to 
tins distinguished audience, what Galileo said to his 
persecutors, that the Bible is given to teach how to 
go to heaven, and not how the heavens go. Do not 
suppose that inspiration guarantees infallibility in 
merely botanical truth. A small philosopher said to 
me once, “ The Bible affirms that the mustard-seed 
is the smallest of all seeds. Kow, there are seeds 
so small, that they cannot be seen with the naked 
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cheeks pale. I cannot afSm, however, that the 
DiMiie hxistence is self-evident, althon^li it is evi- 
dent as the noon. 

' Theodore Parker’s assertion that the Divine Exist- 
ence is known to us by intuition implies that this 
truth nas the throe traits of self-e'vidence, necessity, 
and universality. 

Only a slovenly scholarship can assert that the 
truth possesses these traits. 

On a score of other points, it might be shown that 
Parker was misled, by not making a sharp distinction 
between instinct and intuition. 

4. He did not carefully distinguish inspiration 
from illiiminutiou. 

Once more ; ])cacc to the lovci*s of the doctrine 
that modern men of genius are inspired more or less 
— especially less I 

There is a l>ook composed of sixty-six pamphlets, 
written in different ages, sonm of them barbarous; 
and I affirm that there are in the volume no adulter- 
ate moral ciements. It is a winnowed book. Its 
winnowedness is a fact made tangible by ages of the 
world’s experience. Of course I need not say to 
this distinguished audience, what Galileo said tj bis 
persecutors, that the Bible is given to teach how to 
go to lieavoii, and not liow tlie lieavens go. Do not 
suppose that inspiration guarantees infallibility in 
merely botanical truth. A small pbilosopber said to 
me once, “ The Bible affirms that the mustard-seed 
is the smallest of all seeds. Eow, there are seeds 
so small, that they cannot be seen with the naked 
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eye. I, ore, therefore, is your doctrine of inspira- 

tion I thought tliat marrs mind was the smallest 
Ox d.l mustard-seeds. Inspiration is rightly defined 
30 rmigions science as the gift of infallibility in 
teaching inoral and religious truth. The Scriptures 
are given by inspiration in this sense, and therefore 
are prontahle for what? For botany? That is not 
the record. They are profitable for reproof, correc- 
t on, and insh-uetion in righteousness. They are a 

Litr ,1.! pWosoplier, like many 
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expressed the Divine purpose in prajing that his 
enemies might be destroyed, and that he gave utter- 
ance only to the natural righteous indignation of 
conscieneo against unspeakable iniquity. But tlie 
doubter would not be satisfied. The two came at 
last to a newspaper bulletin, on which the words 
were written, — the time wuis at the 02>ening of our 
civil war, — ''Baltimore to he shelled at twelve 
o clock. ’ “ I am glad of it,” said the radical preach- 

er; “I am glad of it.” — "And so am I,” said his 
companion ; " but I hardly dare say so, for fear you 
will say I am uttering an imprecatory psalm.” F Ap- 
plause.] 

Guo proof of the inspiration of the Bible is its 
perlect moral 'winnowediicss; and there are a thou- 
sand otlier prooii. Inspiration must at least guaran- 
tee winnoweduess ; and I find no modeiai inspiration 
that guarantees even as little as that. I am not 
giving the proof of inspiration, hut only illustrating 
the distinction between impiration and ilhmlnation. 

Why, our literati will probably bow down before 
Shakspeare as an inspired man, if that phrase is to 
be taken in the loose, misleading sense in which 
Parker used it. How often otherwise brilliant litera- 
ture tells us that inspiration is ot the same kind in 
all writers, sacred and profane, differing only in 
degree! Very well: if any modern man has been 
inspired, perliaps Shakspeare was. But is there 
moral winnowedness in his writings? Shakspeare’s 
father was a high bailiff of Stratford-on-Avon. John 
Shakspeare, alderman, high -bailiff, and justice of the 
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the east and west. Long enough we have heard, 
here in Boston, that ail men arc inspirctl more or 
less ; and long enongh have wc learned that tlic con- 
fusion of insiiiration and ilhiminatiou with each 
other may work endless mischief, even when a man 
as honest as Theodore Parker endeavors to build up, 
after confusing them, a system of faith. 

It is not unimportant to notice tliut our faith in 
inspiration, rightly defined, would not bo tontdred 
at all, wen it we were to pru\'e a geological ejTor 
in every ver.se of tlie finst cdiapter'^uf Genc.sis. 1 
d(j not believtj there is any geoh.>gical error tlmre. 
^yith Dana, witli Gnyot, with Pierce, with Dawson, 
We can liold that the rei'oj'd of tlie progi’css of ev^ents 
i)i the creation of the world is correct. If tins is 
correct, it must liavc been irispircsl : for, unless it 
was tauglit t(j him from above, m.) man could liavo 
known the complex order aceuratcly of events that 
ocenrred before man was. Dana .says, in his lai?t 
chapter of his Goologj-, Thin dix-ummt in the fint 
chcipicr oj if true, its of divine orit/in. It is 

profonmliy philosophical in tlio scheme of creation 
it presents. It is both true and divine. It is a 
de</laration of antic trsliip, both of creation and the 
Bible” ideology, pp. 7G7, 770). Bead Thomas 
liill s subtly potverlnl articic.s just issued in a book 
on “The Natural Sources of Theology,” and you 
will find this ex-president of Harvard University, 
together with Professor Pierce, holding similar views. 
.The biblical record states that light was created 
before the sun, — a most searching proof of inspirar 
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tion ; for we know now that the first shiver of the 
molecular atoms must have produced light ; and the 
sun, according to the nebular hypothesis, must liave 
come into existence long aftenvards. But what if 
merely geological or botanical error, touching no 
religious truth, were found in the Bible, we should 
jethold, that, in the first leaves of the Serii>tures, 
TO have most unspeakably important religious truth! 
rhey teach the spiritual origin of creation they 
teach that man had a personal Creator; they show, 
that ill the hegiuning, God, an individual Will’ 
brought into existence the heavens and the earth.’ 

1 do not admit that scientific error has been proved 
against the Bible anywhere; but if an error in 
merely physical science, touching no religious truth 
were proved, inspiration would yet stand unharmed! 
l arkers trouble with the Bible arose largely from 
us carelessness in definitions. Confusing intuition 
and instinct, and inspiration and illumination, he 
made almost as great mistakes as when he confused 
the Hvprmatvml with the mmatuml 

ka left IScwiork, and put in lus Bible an Italian 
Molet opposite the words, “I will be with thee in 
the gieat waters. ’ I stood alone at Florence, at the 
Iciokri Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 

sturdr \ " Theodore Parker. The 

bturdj Af.cnmnes gazed on the soft flow of the Arno • 
melm ious murmurs wliispered through the fatness of 
tlieoUve-branches; there feU in deluges out 
unspeakable azure in the Italian sky the light of the 
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sun and of the sun behind the sun. I renieinbered 
the culture of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and her 
faith. I could not forget how -nude was her outlook 
upon the inner world as well as u];)on the outer, 
how subtle beyond eominent her instincts and intu- 
itions ; and in ray solitude I asked rayself, which 
faith hers, or his — was likely to be of most service 
to the world in the swirling tides of history, and 
which the best support to individual souls in the 
great waters on whicdi we pass hence. I remembered 
tenderly the good there Avas iir this man and in this 
woman ; but I asked which had the better faith for 
service in great AA’aters. Botli loved the poor ; tliero 
Avas in cacli one of these souls at birth a spark out 
of the empyrean ; and, under that Italian azure, I 
asked udiich faith had been the most efficient in 
fanning that spark to flame. It seemed to me, at 
the side of those graves in Italy, that Elizabeth Bar- 
rett BroAvning, had she stood there alive, Avoiild have 
had eyes before which those of Theodore Parker 
would have fallen, to rise again only Avhen poss(>Ksc-.d 
of her deeper vision. Strike out of existence that 
teaching Avliich has come to us through the God 
in Christ, whom Elizuboth Barrett BroAAming Avor- 
shipped, but Avhom Theodore Parker held to be a 
myth, or merely a man ; strike out of existence that 
healing which is offered to the race in an ineffable 
Atonement, which in the solitudes of conscience may 
he scientifically knoAvn to be the desire of all nations ; 
strike out of existence these truths, — and then, if the 
moral law Avhich Parker glorified none too much 
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continues its demands, j-ou tfIII have striet 
the solution of life’s greatest enigma (St , 
hiw, said Theodore Parker. Yes I Siow t 
fa.d Elizabeth Barrett Browning I 

with deeper enipbasis : but I am carnal • I !’ ^ 

Bence before tiiat laiv: who shall deliver me ^ 
illness to all the intuitions would have brn " .i 
imiii, it brouQfht this womon f fi • that 

'«■.«» ro«.u.fc, -r.- 

and It would have given issut,v 1 r ,* ®®^i 

1-1 y.^i,c:z:o sSitr “ 

>onr poetess who believed- and tlia 

have been in this only nossiblp safety would 

5““* initers.” [Appkuse.J 
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the sixty-second lecture in the boston MONDAY LEC- 
TURESHIP, delivered in TEEMONT temple JAN. 22. 



dispute ana uaeCTtaint4\ln sophistry, no less 

century and a half a^faL “iel. t “ about a 

oundation Of clear definitions and self to be built ^npon the 

time, the science, as if watered with axioms. Since that 

apaee: disputes have ceased, truth hath^n"’ grown 

bath received greater increase in tl . . and the science 
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IV. 

CARICATURED DEFINITIONS IN RELI- 
GIOUS SCIENCE. 

PBELTJBE OK CUKBEKT EVENTS. 

If Belgium or Holland had two Icings, we should 
loftily look down on those European states as illus- 
trations of the effeteness of monarchical government. 
But South Carolina is twice as large as Belgium, and 
Louisiana three times as large as Holland, and each 
of these States has two legislatures elected in our 
centennial year. Nevertheless, face to face with our 
wide areas of Mexicanizod polities, we loftily foster 
our pride, or lightly c.xcuse ourselves from political 
duties, as if after us were to come the deluo-e 
Something of a deluge, one would think, has already 
swept over ns in a civil war,- hut it fell out of a 
cloud that was once thought to he not larger than a 
man s hand. A murky threat in it, indeed ; hut when 
that cloud ha<l overspread all our national horizon, 
when its leagued massive thunders filled all our 
azure, when its forked zig-zag threats blazed above 
all business and bosoms, the best of us were yet 
doubtful whether there was to be much of a shower. 

85 
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The most popular orator of this nation I heard 
address a collegiate audience three days before 
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smooth here ? Has this Commonwealth a right to be 
prond of its exemption from illiteracy ? There are 
hero a million, six hundred thousand people, and a 
hundred thousand of them are illiterates. Of a hun- 
dred thousand citizens in Massachusetts above ten 
years of age, and of seventy-seven thousand above 
twenty-one, it is true eitlier that they cannot read or 
that they cannot write. 

The days that are passing over us are serious in 
the last degree, because it is very evident that our 
present diiificulties — with the ignorant ballot, and 
with intimidation and trickery in close elections, and 
with the atrocious rule tliat to political victors belong 
all jiolitical s])oils — will grow. Certainly the perils 
arising Ironi the ignorant ballot, and from greed and 
fraud in contests for s2>oils greater than Csesar, 
Antony, and Le]:)idus fought for, will enlarge as cities 
grow more numerous and itopulous, and as political 
party jaitronago becomes fatter and vaster. 

We may escaiie from intimidation at last, but not 
in your generation or mine. There will he, while wo 
are in the world, whole ranges of States, in wliich it 
will 1)0 at times hanlly safe to vote against the will 
of the governing class, and where a perfectly free 
election will ho the exception, and not the rule. 

Lord Macaula.}-, you Icnow, in letters lately ]>ul)- 
lishcd, though written in 1858, predicted, that, when- 
ever wc have a i>oi»u]ation of two hundred to the 
Sf|uare mile, the Jetfoi’sonian and Jacksonian parts of 
our civil polity will produce fatal effects. You say 
Macaulay is unduly full of tremor as to the future 
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and New-York City, politicians say, could, with no 
great difSculty, be restored to the control of her 
industrious and intelligent classes. If ISTew York 
were London, and if her ignorant ballot were large 
in proportion to her size, not merely New-York 
State, but, I fear. New England, would be under the 
heels of the lower half of NcAV-York City. 

AYhat are Ave to do about these things? CiA'il-sor- 
vice reform is up for discussion from sea to sea; 
and Avhy should not President Grant’s repeated offi- 
cial Avoids on the ballot be also up in tliis serious 
time for public thought? In this distinguished audi- 
ence it cannot have escaped attention that liis recom- 
mendation of tlio reading-test in the national vote 
has escaped attention. President Grant AAUuld take 
the ballot from nobody Avho has it noAv. lie would 
let all men Avho have received the right to vote hold 
that right. But he Avould open the school doors ; he 
would cause a common school education to bo free as 
the air; he Avould make it as compulsory* as the 
sumiucT AAind is upon tiic locks ot the boy, trudging 
his Way to the recitations of the morning; he Avould 
remove every obstacle to the acquisition of a knowl- 
edge of reading and writmg; and then, after, say, the 
3^ ear 1800, he Avoidd refuse the ballot to everybody 
who has not learned to read and Avrite. [Applause.] 

I am glad that Boston does not let this presidential 
recommendation sleep. 

We must be more thoughtful of what is to come 
in America, or much will come of which we do not 
think. Which is the more worthy of the culture of 
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THE LECTUKB. 

Wlien Daniel Webster was asked bow be ob- 
tained bis clear ideas, be rejilied, “ By attention to 
definitions.” Dr. Johnson, whose business it was to 
explain words, was once riding on a rural road in 
Scotland, and, as be paused to ATater bis horse at a 
wayside spring, he Avas requested by a woman of ad- 
vanced age to toll her boAV be, the great Dr. Johnson, 
author of a renoAvned dictionary, could possibly have 
defined the Avord “pastern” “the him of a I'lorso.” 
“Ignorance, madam,” aa'uS' the reply, — “pure igno- 
rance.” For one, if I am forced to make a confession 
as to my personal difficulties Avitb Orthodoxy of the 
scholarly typo, I must use, as perhaps many another 
student might, both IFobstor’s and Johnson’s phrases 
as the outlines of the story. Before I attended to 
definitions, I bad diffionlties : after I attended to 
them in the spirit of the scientific method, my oAim 
serious account to myself of the origin of my per- 
plexities was, in most oases, given in Johnson's Avords, 
“Ignorance, i>urc ignorance.” 

Theodore i’arkcr’s chief intellectual fault Avas 
inadequate attention to definitions. As a conse- 
quence, bis caricatures or misconceiitious of Chris- 
tian truth Avero many and ghastly. I cannot discuss 
them all ; hut in addition to his failure to distinguish 
between intuition and instinct, and between impira- 
tim and illumination, it must be said, in continuance 
of the list of his chief errors : — 

5. He did not carefully distinguish from each other 
inspiration and dictation. 
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When Benjamin Franldiii was a young man, one 
of his hungriest desires was to acquire a perfect 
style of writing ; and, as he admired Addison more 
than any other author, he was accustomed to take an 
essay of the Spectator,” and make very full notes of 
all its thonglits, images, sentiments; and of some few 
of the i»hrases. He then would place liis manuscript 
in his drawer, vrait several -weclcs, or until he had 
forgotten the language of the original, and then 
would take his nitmioranda, and write out an essay 
inciiidiiig ever}' idea, every 2)ulse of emotion, every 
llasli of imagination, that he had transferred from 
Addison to his notes. Then he would compare his 
work with the origilnal, and humiliate himself by the 
contrast of his own nneonth rhetorical garment with 
Addison’s perfect robe of flowing silk. He studied 
how to improve his crabbed, cold, or obscuro j)hrases 
by the liglit of Addison’s noon of limiinousifess and 
imaginative and moral heat. Kow, Frankliifls essay 
was. you would say in siicli a case, not dictated by 
Afldisfai, l>nt was utr/nred b}’’ Addison. 

Plainly there is a difference between inspiration 
and dictation. Orthodoxy believes the Bible to be 
in.^tpired; and her defluiliori of inspiration is the 
gilt of infallibility in teaching moral and religious 
ti nth. But, by tusptrxiiion thus deiiiied, Orthodoxy 
does not mean dictation. She means that tlie Bible 
in cU-> full of (rod US hraiikliii’s echoed essay was of 
Adaisoii, As in his essay tlierci wore both an Addi- 
sonian and a Trankiinian clement, so, speaking 
roundljy there are in the Bible a divine and a human 
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element ; but the latter is sirallo'«'ecl np in the for- 
mer even more completely than the Fraulcliuiau was 
in the Addisonian. All tlie thought in Franklin’s 

essaj is, l)j sripiiosilion, Aildisoii's, and some of the 
phrases are Lis ; hut Franldin's words are there. Ail 
the moral and religious thought of the Bihle is, ac- 
cording to the deiinitioii of inspiration, divine, and 
so are some of the phrases; hut human words are 
there. 

The chief proof, after all, that the Bible is good 
food, is the eating of it. The healing efficacy of a 
medicine when it is used is the demonstration that it 
is good. Now, the world has hec}i eating the Bible as 
it never ate any otlier hook, and tlie Bihle has been 
saturating the veins of tlie ages as they were never 
saturated h^’ the food derived from any other volume ; 
but tlierc is no spiritual disease tliat you can point 
to that is th(‘ outcome of biblical inculeatioii. We 
all feel sure tliat ii would ])e better than well for the 
world, if all the pre(ie];)ts of this volume Avere al)- 
sorbed and traiisiniitcd into the actions of men. The 
mtoundmg fiii^t /c, that the BibU h the onlg hook in the 
world that will bear full a>yid 'iwrmanent innidai ton into 
life. Tlie careless and superficial some! imes do not 
distinguish from each other the biblical rc?cord and the 
bililical ineiileaiion. I know that fearful things are 
recorded in the Bible concerning men, avIio, in some 
respects, Avere approved of God ; but it is the liiblical 
inciilcation wliich I pronounce free from adulterate 
elements, not the biblical record. Of course, in a 
mirror held up before the human heart, there Aviil be 
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reflected blotches ; but the inculcation of the Scrn- 
turcs, from fho beginning to the end of the sixty-six* 
])amphlcts, u known by experience to be free from 
adultera 0 elemente; and I defy the world to show 
msea.se. that ever has come from the absorption 

L^Vpplmtse.] And, moreover, I defy the ages to show 
any otlmr book that could bo absorbed thus in its 
mculeations, and not produce dizziness of the head 
lump es on (ho .skin, staggering at last, and the sow 
mg oi dragou'.s teeth. [Applause.] 

bor.l-^''-'^ J something very peculiar about this one 

out ir* I\'Scr\cd from such error as would work 
out, n exi«ricnce, moral di.sease in the world ' PHto 

sisters. (GitOTifs P/ap, to?’ 

iuiws.”) Tlure w. . TU, . ' “Social 

Very Well If i* ^ mspiration. 

:7 ^ 

^Hiiiolar knows, kayo turneirtliT^^V 

l.«c Kr„„„a IC JfAr A"” 

and hopeless hewers of wood unaspiring 

-'i. wLo tlm iTat it r n t 

divincst spark il ’ . drenched the 

CAppIause.] ^ehgion, - family life. 
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Dictation and plenary inspiration are not the 
same. I avoid technical terms here ; hut you nmst 
allow me, since Theodore Parker so often spoke 
against the plenary inspiration of the Dihlc, to sa}’, 
that, bv plenary inspiration, Orthodoxy d()cs not 
mean verbal inspiratKjn. Franklni's essay was plen- 
arily, but not always verbally, inspired by Addison. 
If tlie Diblc is nritten by dictation or verbal inspira- 
tion, as Theodore Parker often taught that Orthodox 
scholarship supposes that it is, even then it would 
not be at all clear that any translation of the Ilildo 
is verbally inspired. If any thing was dictated, of 
course, only the original was dictated. 

In ])laces I believe we have in tbe Dildo absolute 
dictati(m 5 and yet inspiration and <lictation are two 
things; and tiie <lifrorenco between them is worth 
pointing out when Orthodoxy is hedd responsible for 
a caricature of her definitioji, and wlien men ai’o 
llirowi) into unrest on tliis imiut, as if they were called 
on to believe self-contradiction. The fact that all 
portions of tlin Bible are inspired does not imjdy at 
all that King James s V(0‘siou, or the Gcnann, or the 
Freuc-h, or (he Ilindostunee, or any other, is dictated 
liy tlie Ghost. Even these veivions, however, 
are full of God, as Franklin's essay was of ^Vddisou, 
and fuller. They, too, will hear translation into life. 
Sometimes, as in tlie Decalogue and the Sermon on 
the hi omit, and in transfigujfd Psalm and prophecy, 
it well maj'' be that we hav’o in the original, words 
which came not by the will of man. 

Tliere- are thi-eo degrees of inspiration ; and the 
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Mnctiom between th.m arc not manuftctnred b, 
me, here and now, to meet the exisrency of thi\ 
c.n»,on. tkev ate a, old as Join Lt 
(cmimoiiiJaec m religions science to speak of tie 

c2 "T” “r’'”*'"*”™. «» it Acte or Citoni 
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of elevation. But wo' In ^he in,spiratiou 

action of 
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fiod in the biblical reoop ’ • “ 
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suggestion; for they could InJ^ inspiration of 
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hte hot iron. “What is » T ‘^^P® 

V'^hatxsashortproofof inspira- 
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tion ? SiiicI Frederic tlie GrcEt to Iiis cliiiplain, 
“ The J e%Ts, j^our majesty,” was the ansATor. If there 
he in the Bible a single passage that is plainly 
prophetic, there is in that passage a A'ery pecnliar 
pi oof of it s OATH diA’iiie origin. W e haA^e our Lord 
pointing out the prophecies concerning liiinsclf, and 
ho makes it a reason why aa'c should turn to tlie Old 
Testament, that they are they AA'hich testilV of him. 
Noav, if there be some passages of the Bible that 
contain these prophetic announcements, then the 
Teacher thus announced is dmnoly attested, and Ave 
fire to listen to him. • 

If, however, we stoncl simply on the amazing^ fact 
of the moral and religious Avinnowedness of Scrip- 
ture, Avo luiA'c also a divine attestation. That Avin- 
nowednoss is providential. WJiat God does he 
means to do. He has done this for the Bible,— he 
has kept it free from moral and religious error in its 
inculcations. lie has done that for no other book; 
and Avhat he has done lie from the first intended to 
do. Therefore the very fact of the AviunoAvedness 
of the Bible is proof of a divine snperintendeuce 
over it. 

Superintendence, elevation, suggestion, are differ- 
ent degrees of inspiration, which is of one kind. 
But inspiration and illumination, according to estab- 
lished definitions, difier in kind, and not mcrelA-' in 
degiee; for iusjiiration, as a term in religious science, 
— l am not talking of popular literature, — ahvays 
carries with it the idea of Avinnowedness as to moral 
and religious truth. 
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There is notluurf in the intuitive ranges of truth 
that amics into collision loitli hihlical inculcation ; hut 
there is no other sacred hooh on the globe ivliich those 
same ranges of axiomatic moral truth do not ])ieTce 
throagh and through and through in more places than 
ever hiighfs sword locnt through an opponents shield, 
A low brilliants plnctecl out of miicli mire are the 
texts sometimes cited to iis from tlio sacred literature 
of India, Chinn, Arabia, Greece, and Eome. I defy 
tlios(j u'lio seem to ho dazzled by these fragments, to 
read Indore any mixed company of cultivated men 
and women the complete inculcations of the Vedas, 
Shastas, and Koran. Those books have been ab- 
sorbed into tlu‘ veins of nations; and we know what 
diseases have been the result. They must he tried by 
the stern tests uddeh the Bible endures; that is, by 
intuition, instinct, experiment, and syllogism. All the 
sacred literatures id the world come into collision 
with the iiitiiilions of conscience, or with the dic- 
tates of hmg experience, except that one strange 
vcduim,*, (joining from a remoter anticiuity than any 
other xsacred bo( Jc, and read to-day in two hundred 
languages of the globe, and kept so pure in spite of 
all tijc tempests of time that have swept through 
its sky, that above the highest heavens opened to us 
by genius, and beyond all our latest and loftiest 
ideals, the biblical azure spreads out as noon risen on 
mid-noon. [Applauscv] 

6. lheodor«j Lbirker was not careful enougii to clis- 
tlnguLsh lictween inspiration and revelation. 

By revelation I mean all self-manifestation of God, 
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iB, Ills words and his works Ijoth : inspiration is liis 
self“iiiaiiiiostation in the Scriptures alone. Allow rac 
to assert, face to face with the learning of this audi- 
ence, in the presence of which I speak with sincere 
deference, that Christiaiiit}" would stand on the basis 
of revelation, —that is, on the self-manifestation of 
Ood in liis works, including the facts of the Kew- 
Tostament history, — even if the doctrine of inspira- 
tion were all thrown to the winds. You have been 
taught too often by rationalism tliat Christianity 
stands or falls on the truth of the doctrine of inspi- 
ration, whereas the natun^ and tlie degree of inspira- 
tion are questions hetween Christians themselves. 
Christianity, as a redemptive system, might stand on 
the giv'ai facts of the Yew Tesiamoni, if they were 
known as historic only, and the Kew-Tost ament 
literature. w(n*o not inspired at all- Itcligion based 
on axiiiuuitic mural truth would stand on revelation 
thus delined, even if inspiration were given up as a 
dream. [Applause.] 

Will you .remember that the configuration of Now 
England is the same at midnight and at noon ? It is 
my fortune to he a flying scout, or a kind of outlook 
committee, for iny learned brethren here, and I carry 
a guide-book to this delicious nook of the round 
world; but what if I should lose that volume? 
Would not the IMerrimack continue to be the most 
industrious river within jmiir borders, the Connecti- 
cut the most majestic, the White Hills and the Green 
Mountains the most stately of your elevations? 
Would there be any gleaming shore on your coast, 
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where the Atlantic surge pla 3 '’S through the reeds, 
tiiat would change its outline at all by clay or by 
night because of the loss of my guide-book? Would 
nut north and south, east and west, be just the 
same? Li^piratlrm rjlves ub aguklc-hooh: it does not 
ereafe the Irrndsoape, Our human reason, compared 
with inspiration, is as starlight contrasted with the 
sunlight; Init the landscape of our relations to God 
is just the same whether it he illumined or left in 
obscurity. We might trace out by starlight much 
of the map. The sun of insj)ii*ation arises, and we 
know tiie Merrimack and Connecticut as never be- 
fore ; but the sun did not create the Merrimack or 
the Conue(3ticiit. On all our shores the orb of <day 
shows to the eye the distinction between rock and 
wave; but it does not create that distinction, which 
wc not dimly knew before by the noises in the dark, 
ami by the wrecks. 

ThfU'o is a soul, and there is a God ; and, since law 
is n!iiv-rs;;], theiv, must be conditions of harmony 
belwecu the soul and God. Sinoe the said is made on 
a phin^ there must he natural conditions of its pcaee^ 
hoik With itself and with God ; and these conditions 
arc not altered hy heing revealed. [Applause.] Kew- 
ton did not make the law of gravitation by discover- 
ing it, did he? The Bible does not create, it reveals, 
the luitnre of things. As long as it remains true 
that there is a best way to live, it will be best to 
liv(5 the best wuy; and religion is very evidently 
safe, whether the Bible stands or falls. [Applause.] 

7. Theodore Parker did not carefully distinguish 
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from each other the supernatural and the unuatu- 
There ore three kinds of natural Laws,_phi-sioaI 

gntd°thes”tteeTf’ «<> distin! 

L';fr:rifrd“^^ 

Sh?a:p:tts:rdesttt 
»or.p “ i~‘ “r hr: 

thSi'"l'““’-Ilf ™''“ ''™S “ saint • 

WeC shS “‘O '"""J- 

s.d.ethc; tho^e or:c:rrrrtM“': 

^tT'rrn fT i» - 

ody u-iU. 1 ho/o:^*^' 12: “7^10“' T" 

useMuess on this and et-ery olrl:!! 
have been rapt away to heal i: « bl2 wL7h ,S 

la. n „f p^ eS'ir “t" “ 

vv me tiat penalty ^yas in process of execution, the 
bP.s of obedience to the moral haw may have heen 
descending .also ; and thus, out of the fire and tlm 

The distinction between the physical, organic, and 
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moral natural laws, liowever, is not ns important as 
tliat between the higher and the lower natural laws. 
Do you not admit tliat grawitation, a physical law, is 
lower than the organic force that builds animal and 
vegelabie tissues ? lu the growth of the elms on the 
Boston mall yonder, is not gravitation seized upon 
by some pow'er superior to itself, and is not matter 
made to act as gravitation does not wish ? 

Is it not a common assertion of science, that chem- 
ical forces are counteracted by the organic forces 
which build up living tissues? Has not iny will 
power to coimteraet the law^ of gravitation? A 
higher may any wiiere counteract a lower natural law. 
Seieiitific Theism does not admit that all there is 
of (Jod is in natural law. He transcends nature: 
therefore he may reach down into it, as I, with the 
forcje of my will, reach into the law of gravitation. 
Jf he coimteradH nature^ Ids action is Biipernatiiral^ hit 
it u not nnnnturaL 

Charles Darwin and your Archbishop Butler say 
that llie emly clear meaning of the w'ord “ natural ’’ is 
fixed, regular,” and that “ it just as much re- 
quires and presupposes an intelligent agxmt to effect 
any thing statedly, fixedly, regularly, that is, natu- 
rally, as it does to effect it for once, that is, superriat- 
n rally" ( Butlee’s Analorjy^ part i. chap, i., cited 
as a motto in Dauwex’s Origin of S-peeies). Accord- 
ing U) Darwin and Butler, therefore, a natural law 
is simply the usual, fixed, regular metliod of the 
Divine Action. A miracle is unusual Divine Action. 
In the former we me the Divine Immanency in Nature ; 
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It is l^arker’s teacliiiig that said the resurrection 
has evidence in its favor.” De Wette, whose 
1 ) 00 k he translated, affirmed in liis latest volmixe, as 
I sliowcd ycni the other day, that the fact of tlie res- 
urrect ion, although a mystery that cannot he dissi- 
pated iiangs over the way and manner of it, cannot 
be Ifiouglit into doubt, any more than the assassina- 
tion of Ciesar. 

Theodore Parker, in his middle life, stood vigor- 
ously for tlie propositions winch he reached at the 
Divinity School at Cambridge and in West Roxbury, 
He was attacked too early. He says himself that he 
had not completed liis system of thought. But he 
was attacked vigorously ; and with the spirit of his 
grandfather, who led the first charge on tlie British 
troops, he stood up and vehemently defended himself. 
[Applause.] But that early attack caused some of 
his crudities to crystallize speedily. Ho was after- 
ward too Biucli absorbed in vast iihilaiithropic enter- 
prises to be an exact philosopher in metaphysics or 
ethics. Jl<‘ never made himself quite clear in tliese 
or even in the latest biblical research. His 
own nijtstor, De 'Wette, went far beyond him, and 
admitted, in the face of German scholarship, that the 
resurrection can be jiroved to be an hLstoric certitude. 
Tiieodore Parker, although De Wette did not make 
that admission till 1849, lived ten years longer, and 
never made it. • « 

Attacked early, and defending his unformed oi)iii- 
ions vigorously, Parker s scheme of thought crystal- 
in its crude condition. Theodore Farherh also- 
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f und ill Clirist, should he, both our Saviour and our 
Lord. 

The first half of this definition is belief; the whole 
is faith. All of it without the last two words would 
ho merely religiosity, and not religion. There is noth- 
ing in iliat definition which teaches that a man is 
saved hyopinionirresiiective of character. Belief is 
assent, faith is con.sent, to God as both Saviour and 
Lord. 

On Aj'iril 10, ITTd, a rider on a horse flecked with 
blood and loam Itrought to the city of Worcester the 
nows of the laittlo of Lexington, in whiclt Theodore 
I atket s graiuliather captured tlio first British gun. 
1 ho hor.se fen dead on the main street of tlie city, 
anti on anotlnw steed the rider passed tvesttvard with 
•his news. Some of those who heard the intelligence 
were loyal, and some tverc disloyal. They all heard 
that there htid been a victiuy of the American troops 
over the Hriiish, and they all l.elieved the report. 
Now, ^ was tliere any political virtue or vice in the 
belief l)y the Tory in 'Whu-ecstcr that there had been 
a vietory over Uie Britidi ? Was there any political 
vii-tue or vice in the belief by the patriot yonder that 
tliere had been a victorj' over the Britisli? Neither 
the one nor the other. Where, then, did the political 
virtue or political vice come in? Why, when your 
Tory at 'VVore'ester hoard of the victory, he believed' 
the report, and was sorry ; and was so sorry, that he 
took up arms against his own people. When the 
patriot heard the report, he believed it and was glad ; 
and was so glad, that he took up arms and put him- 
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self side bj side with the stalwart shoulders of Far- 
cer s grandfather. [Applause.] In that attitude of 

the heart lay the political vii-tue or political vice 

universe, we all 

hear that God is our Saviour and Lord, and we all 
believe this, arid so do all the devils, and tremble Is 
aiere any wrtne or vice in that belief taken alone’ 
-None whatever. But some of us believe this, and 
le sorrj. e turn aside, and, altliough we have 
assent, we have no consent to God ; andVe take up 
arms against the iaet that ho m our Saviour and Lord. 
Other.s ot us believe this, and by divine grace are 
glad, MO have assent and consent b.ith; we come 

“ t I imwersible self- 

Ts L, r r ir " *‘'^^''i„ur, but also 

hr . ' .'■■aivaiion ha obtained 

issAv! 1^, by opinion merely? What 

Jhef V 7 ■ ■ '"i •i'^'liverauee fro.u both 

the Imc, of sm an.! ilie guilt of sin. Accepting God 

gladly as Saviour, wo are delivered fruiu the guilt of 
wn, aad, iie^pting him gladlj- as Lord, ivo are deliv- 
erod irom tbe love of sin. Only when we accept 
God as both Saviour and Lord are we loval; onlv 
when we are affectionately glad to take hin; as 7 h 
are we or can we he at peace. When we believe the 
news that he is Saviour and Lord, and are glad, and 
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makes tangible to the soul tlie touch of the Unseen 
Holy. Boston means to do her duty, and therefore 
already she feels that God is here. While her holy 
choice continues, that feeling will continue ; and, if 
that feeling continues long, the fashion of her coun- 
tenance trill be altered. 

You, men of letters and of the learned professions ; 
you, students ; and you, trlio call j^ourselves highly cul- 
tured, trill agree tvith Cicero, trill you not, when he 
says, that, in the great speeches of Demosthenes, there 
is always something immense and infinite, and not of 
man? You arc ready to affirm, arc 3’ou not, with 
Matthew Arnold, that there is in human liistory a 
Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness ? 
Now, if we could live under the fructifying although 
insufferable light of the scientific certainty that tliis 
Power not only was, but is, and is to come, and that 
it is here; if we could rise up, every one desiring to 
mend another, and go into society, in the name of 
Pomellung immense and infinite, that is not of society, 
although in it, wo should be in the right mood to be 
illiiminaled of the Holy Spirit this winter in Boston, 
and HO to be useful among the poor, and in the broth- 
els, and in the gambling-saloons, and in the dens of 
drunkenness. 

These places are to be visited. It was no empty 
bugle-note you lieard yesterday on that matter of 
personal visitation among the destitute and degraded. 
Astounding as it seems that we are to go into these 
haunts of vice ; women to go into places of infamy 
to find their fallen sisters, young men into places of 
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Boston, in the name of exact science, believes, I 
undertake to say, that until a man loves what God 
loves, and hates what God hates, it is ill with him, 
and tliat it will continue to be ill until that disso- 
nance ceases, [Applause.] That simple creed taken 
alone would be enough to empower and equip us for 
religious activity, and even 

‘‘ To put a soul 
Under the ribs of death.’’ 

Oil all sides of us men are living in the love of what 
God hates, and in the hate of Avliat God loves. I 
hold it to be incontrovertible, that all clear heads, 
the globe around, are now united in the conviction, 
that, imtil a man ae(|uires similarity of feeling with 
God, it is ill with him. They are, I think, almost 
iinaniimmsly unile<l in the conviction, that, if a man 
goes tlirough life cultivating dissimilarity of feeling 
with God, tills prolongiul personal dissonance may 
beuinu: runic, and lie may lall into a final perma- 

neiXMi (if l)ad eliuracter, and tins under tlie momentum 
of evil habit, and by tin.* simple law of the self-propa- 
gating pow<;r uf sin. lliat vSlu|)einlous and irresisti- 
ble natural law by wlii(k meii lull into llnal perma- 
nence of cjiaracter, either good or bad, is in op^cration 
around us. We are called upon, joining hands with 
that law, that is, with Almighty God, to live in simi- 
larity of feeling with him, and then to cast ourselves 
iiito <ngauizing mid redemptive conflict fur the deliv- 
erance of men from dissonance with God. In the 
name of tremorless certainty we must proclaim every- 
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where, that as a thiug- cannot ho and not he at the 
^amo tnno and in the same souse, so, nnic.i ; nnn 
loves what God loves, and laitcs what God Iiatas 
n ess a man comes into affectionate, total, irrever- 
sibk sen-snrrendcr to God as both Saviour and Lord 
' ill vuh Imn, and must he so until the dissonance 
lesslihelv to tn^sonance is assuredly less and 
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Keep, my friends, the husli of what Howl calls 
the highest act of the iuimau spirit, prayoy in th L 
a..ombly while we ask whotiior iloro i sn ■! a h m 
-----eiunilyof the heart againsM h.d. ^ 
dote 1 arker said there is not,. When tiie nn.dcan 
suceper of chiiniuys, a dissipafe.I man. eoiues into 

ndustauds Jus leprosy, pei'haps for (he first time 
simply heeause it is brmight info eoutrust with that 
virtue of whk-h hlihon said, ~ 

“So dear to IIi;:uen is saijilly chastity, 
hat, when a .soul is found .sineondy .so. 

Ion Hiou.sand liveried aiiyel.s ]a,'];ev her 

And in dear dreain and .solemn vi.s'ion 

leh her of tiniiys that no gro.s.s ear eari he.ir.'’ 

tj . • ^ , Cojic.s 453. 

It IS rally when a hush, produced by the .sense of 
the Divine Omnipresence, fills the c-haiiiher.s of phi- 
osophy, that they are fit places in which to diseut 
the fact of sm. Kot always in Paris has that eondi- 
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tion been fulfilled, not iilwajs at Berlin or London, 
not always in Boston. Our car.s are too gross to 
bear the innermost truths of conscience until we feel 
the breath of elernitj on our cheeks. But what a 
niau Sees only in his best moments as truth is truth 
in ail moment.s. As now there falls a hushed sense 
of (lie Un.seeu Holy upon this city of scholarship, it 
is a fir time to raise the question whether sin is a 
sell-evidout tact in human experience. Theodore 
Parker affirmed that it is not. 

-fames Freeman Clarke, when Theodore Parker 
was in Italy in ISdO, woiit into the pulpit of the 
latter, and was so faitliful, both to science and to 
friendship, as to criticise Parker’s scheme of thought 
for not adeipuitely recognizing the signifioance'of 
the ffict of sin. In reply to that criticism, there 
came to Mr. Clarke, from Italy, a letter, which he 
pvo to riieodore Parker’s liiographer, who has given 
it to the worlil. It is a iiaiuful duty of mine tcKlay 
to cit(! tins lati‘st and frankest e.xpression of Theo- 
dore Parkcu’s views. In Ids youtJi Parker had writ- 
len: “I think n.. sin can make an indelible mark on 
what I call tlio soul. [ diitik sin makes little mark 
on Ibc soul, for mnoh of it is to be referred to causes 
exterior, even to the physical man, and much to the 
man's organizmjmi. Ninoty-fiinc Imndrcltbs of sin 
are tlm.s explicable. I am sure that sin, the result 
of mans eircumstanecs, or of his organization, can 
make no permanent mark on the soul ” (Weiss’s Ziffl 
of Parker, vol. i. p. 149). 

Were these not the crude opinions of a beginner 
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in pMlosophy ? Did lie hold these opinions through 
life? Substantialij^ from his death-bed, Theodore 
Parker wrote from Italy, in 1860, to James Freeman 
Clarke : — 

‘‘ Many thanks for standing in my pulpit and preaching 
about me and mine ; ail the more thanks for the criticisms. Of 
com'se, I don’t agree ^vith joiir criticisms: if I had, I should not 
hare given you occasion to make them. 

^‘Koiv a word about 67 /n It is a theological word, and is 
commonly pronounced ^igsin-n-n-n ! But I think the thing 
which ministers mean by ■ngsm-n-n-n has no more existence than 
phlogiston, which was once adopted to explain combustion. I 
find sins, i.e., conscious vtolatituis of natural right, but no sin, i.e., 
no conscious and inteiitionui preference of wrong (as wSiich) to 
right (as such); no condition of ‘enmity against "God.’ 1 seb 
d^nn us(‘ the word ^siu: ’ it is damaged phraseology, tainted by 
contact with infamous notions of man and God. I have some 
sermons <>J sin and of sins, wliich I may live long enough to pre- 
pare for piintiiig, but also may not. 

“Deacon Wryfaoe of the Hellfire Church says, ‘Oh, I am a 
great sinner; 1 am one massj of sin all over; the whole head is 
sick, and the whole heart faint. In me there dweJieth no good 
thing. Jlicre is no health in me.’ — ‘Well,’ gou say to him, 
foi once, dt^acon, 1 think you pretty near right; but you are 
not yet quite so l)ad as you talk. 

“ ‘ "What are the special sins you do commit? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, there aart awj: I haiii'i got a bad liabit in the world, 
— no, not one I ’ 

‘‘ ‘Then what did you mean by saying just now that you 
were such a sinner V ’ 

“ ‘Oh, [ reierred to my nafur': it is all ngsin-n-u-nJ 

“ d'hut is the simH of it: all men are created equal in 
ngsin-n-n-n, 

“ O James! I think the Christian (!) doctrine of sin is the 
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Dovirw (nvn, and I halo il, — halo it hitforly. Orthodox schol- 
ars sav. ‘In the lioatlion classics you find no consciousness of 
sin.’ If, is voiy tmo: Ooil be thanked for it! 

“ I uould rallier hare a good, plump, hearty heathen, like 
Ari.duilo, or l)cRin,stlj<;nos, or Fabius jUaxiimis, than all the 
.'■■liiif ■: from I’eter, Jaine.s, and John (dol-ounles stuJoi einai), clou'n 
to ihe L-i.d. one manufactured by the Homan Chiu'ch; 1 mean as 
lliox; ori'afurcs are repre.^mted in art. For the actual men I 
have a rea.souablo res]ioct; tlioy Iiad some spunk in them; while 
the .statue.s oreu of Paid represent liiiu ‘ as mean as a yatler dojf. ’ 
Blit lot iiiys/'ii-i.-ti-n go ” (Wmss’s Ujl 0/ Farter, voL i. p. 151 ), 

Ireiitlcmen, that is an amazing letter. The tone 
of it i.s nimortliy of a cultured man, and is astound- 
ing in a dying man. Never would such words have 
heen ehosen by Channing, never hj Emerson, and 
never, by Parker himself, if there liad been behind 
his pliniscs ii culm, scientifie conviction that on this 
maje.stic theme lie was philosophically right. There 
is in tliat lefier iin irritalnlily, I had almost said a 
vnigarily, of tone, proceeding not from Theodore 
Parker's l.etU'i- nature, hut largely, I think, from his 
lear tliat his positions a.s to sin would not boar the 
test of svienlilie criticism, and yet could not be 
wbolly given up without giving up the very hlalakoff 
Elid Ilodau ol Ills jibsolidc religion. 

Why, if you should adopt as an cstahlishod truth 
the iu-0])ositi<iri that there i.s not to he found in man 
any intentional preference of wrong to right, or no 
enmity against (led, and if you should' carefully 
expingatc literature hy tluit rule, how would Shak- 
speare look.^ Ihere is no such thing as preference 
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of to right, T],cf.d,.ro Parker .-n-. Tf 

o O Ihrs ])iuicj 2 )]c. Low mueh -n-ould he left „f t!,„ 

-r.; 1 cl uLij^iiu ami as kumvliin- fL., 

and approving it. and as n l 

and >-et pursuino. it Yorir S- i-'"' 
the P'lrl-ei- , ‘^hakspeare calited alter 

tnc iaikti pnneipie, that there never is in nrn> . 
.prfOTnw „t ,„ ,i ,,(, I j. ' f 

isrilr^s T''" '« 

Vi.u u-<iu!(I flnii ”'PPPP)>' of Immaii life. 

fuPv m! / r ^ edition plenti- 

! , : , -oow ita, 

•^1* .Ue J., the imnee of p]ulosf,p],ers ..s u-e!l .. o 
imner of poets, and that !„■ 1 ^ V 

a.«i 1,,: :21il7i 

z. 77rz:zzi:V!:;-7 ' t 

^vhore Would jusihv Ask'^fl 

thrsupp'^ioif tir?'' 

^ere would philosopd.y he, if it were expurgated 
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by the Parkcrian principle ? We liaye, in llie last 
tMcatv-fivo .years, studied iriore deeply tJiaii erer 
Ixdorc tlic su])jeclive experiences of the liiiiiiaii 
liffurt ill the moral region. It is coming now to he 
one of Ilic higest offices of pliilosoj>hy to explore the 
duepest inmost of conscience, and to rcYeal to man 
the extent of that distnrhance which must arise in 
his nature wlien he loves what God hates, and Iiates 
wlial God loyes. It is now the liighest office of j)hi» 
losophy to show man not only that he has eon- 
scieiMs lull tliat consffienee has liim. 

I ullirm, iliat, as men v/ho love clear ideas, we do 
not want eitlier phiiosopliy, or luwy or literature, 
ex] airgated according to Parkeris principle; but do 
y<ui want thcadog.y expurgaUal by it? Do you want 
this dtdieale Htthi slioot you call' religious science 
Si ml, away from the healthy wdiids of criticism? Is 
it to he k»/|>t beliind the walls of some colossal au- 
thority, and not allowed to battle its way to its full 
size in all the tempests tliat strikii it ont of the north, 
south, east, or west ? Ibnvm's religious science ever 
to hmmiv a. stalwart oak, throwing ont its boughs in 
every dinauion, vigmously and graciously, and no 
fear of tempests, unless it contend with all tlio 
shocks of critidsm tliat biait on jihilosopliy and law 
and literature? lieligious science must' take lun* 
chanceH according to the hew of the survival of llio 
ilUest I xnainluin, that if you will not exiuirgato 
literature, law, and ^ujur philosophy, acitording to 
the princijile that a man never lias enmity against 
(^od, you must not expurgate your theology accord- 
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in& to that princi^ile. [Applause.] We must not 
1 fast and loose with the scientific tests of truth. 

Theodore Paiher did 
. <:Pstiiigui.sh intuition from instinct, or 

spration from illumination, or inspiration from dic- 

«ie unnatural, or 

7in ■ 1 V ^ further alBrm that, he made 

^ hetivoen human infii-mity and 

hmnau imqmtj. [Applause.] 

denf !?^r'‘' established by self-evi- 

dent truths, a.s to the fact of sin ? 

1 - Moral good isivhat ouglit to bo in acts of choice. 

chic 

hcUvoiT^TT^^ ndiiilively perceives the difference 

in f], 

i«O o souls intentions or acts of choice. 

Ihftno*"^ v°- dehnitions, and apprchcn.siblo, 

hnrm'' -I I do not say that con.seience 

outsiiP' ’f _^»bdit to be in any matter of expediency 
2 do ol ibc soul. Strictly speaking, tbere is /o 

ai'ni'i- oxtorual action taken wholly 
* ' ^ action only 

ei rvir"-^! -a ^'fd'^^dioney. There may bo pbysi- 
;! j 1 ■ die Held of motives; but moral evil 

- o be toimd only in the acts of cboice. Gonscieneo 
' n ivoly lauceives intontiou.s or choices, to bo 

will'-, ‘-■'“c 

iiihI \ the other is another iBotive ; 

uiean to do, we decide 

rtc-ttc.. wo w,Il do U.0 bort wo I<„„w or oot. [Aj,. 
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plause.] Right and wrong in motiyes are pointed 
out by coiiseience, and not in merely external ac- 
tion. I do not know by conscience, but only by 
judgment, wlielher it is best for me to yote for tlie 
electoral bill or not; but I should yote for it if I 
were in Congress. [Applause.] 

TJiero is in conscience the power of tasting mo- 
tiv(js, just as in the tongue there is the power of 
tasting flayors. I know by the tongue wlictlier a 
given fruit is bitter or sv/eet. No doubt wm bring 
up tlic fruit to the lips by the hands ; no doubt we 
look at it with the ejms; no doubt we perceive its 
odor by the nostrils: but only by the tongue do 
wo taste it. So, no doubt, the intellect is concerned 
ill bringing up considerations before the inner tribu- 
nal, but, after’ all, tbe moral character of our motives 
is tasted by a special power which wo call conscience, 
lids perccd\es intuitively the iliffcrcnce between a 
good iidcnlion and a bad. But a good motive is one 
which const'iouce not only pronounces right, but one 
which cousideuee saj's ouifU to rule the will. Two 
tilings arc thus pointed out by conscience in inotivcs, 
— rightness and oughiness. The former is perceived 
intuitively ; the latter is felt instinctively. The 
oii^Jitness is a mysterious, iiowerfiil constraint cast 
upon us by some force outside of ourselves, and 
operacing through all our instincts. I am willing to 
define conscience as that whkh and feels 

f^ghtnesH mid oughtneM in motives or intentions. 

\<)\i oanur>t go behind tliis rightness and ought- 
ncBS which conscience points out. Why is this Amit 
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hitter to tlie lirdiiaii taste ? Why is Hiis other sweet ? 

e are so made, that the tongue tastes here hittemess 
and tliere sweetness, and you cannot go behind that 
ultimate iact. 1 on are so made, that, if you do w’hat 
you knmv has behiiid it a wrong intentioji, there is a 
constraint brouglit upon you. You have violated 
the supieiiio law' of things in the universe. You are 
in dissonance witli your own nature; and there 
springs up in you, under the inflexible law of con- 
science, a sense of guilt. 

4* Coiiseienee reveals, therefore, a moral law. 

5. Tliat law is above the human will, and acts 
without, and even against, the consent of the will. 

6. I here cannot bo a thought without a being 
wlio thinks ; nor a law witlioiit a being who wills” 
nor a moral law without ii moral lawgiver. 

There must have heen the thought of the right 
and of the goo<l before there could have been a law 
promulgated in the universe supporting the right 
and tlie good. That thought of tJic right and the 
good, which must have gemo before tlie law, could 
have existed only iu a thinker. The choice of that 
thinker to promulgate a law eternally supporting the 
right and the good could have procooded only from 
a rigliteous tlrinker. Tliore eaunot be a law with- 
out a being who wills ; for law is only the method 
of the opei’ation of a will. That is Darwin, if you 
please. That is not Ilackel, nor Huxley; but it is 
Charles Darwin, and ninety-five out of a hundred of 
all the foremost men of physical science. It is 
Archbishop Butler too, and Jidius Muller, and none 
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the wse for that. [Applause.] There cannot be 
a moral law without a moral lawgiver. 

1 .^ ^\hon, therefore, the will chooses to act from a 
motive which conseionco pronounces evh, that act 
01 1 10 wil IS disobedience, not to abstract law only 
but to God. ■>’ 

8. Thus evil becomes sin. 

I have defined moral evil as that which ought not 

T condemned by the moral law 

roiealod by conscience. Sin is disobedience to the 
moral law considered as the revelation of a Personal 

Lawpvcr. Sin is a choice of wrong motives. Por- 
«mal disloyalty to the Infinite Onghtnoss-thatl 

Somewhat, wMch I cVl^hfirfinite^Ou^tae^Vto 

Let us now proceed cautiously, step by step, and 
pu cd bej-ond MnbovCMy by „ 

Still smau voice within him saying « I ought.” 

Does anybody deny this? I wish to he verv ole 

iTS “IT rp ‘'*° S'™' 

])y point, and I forewarn you hero and now that 
mmenso consequences hang on your admission of 

srmrf simple principles. Be on your 

gu. Id. Do you deny that sometimes wo all hear^ 
still smaU voice within us saying « I ought ” ? If a 
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man is conscious of any great defect in Lis oroanira- 
tion, —nitellecf iuil, moral, or pLysical, — he docs not 
Wamc himself lor it; hut the instant a man violates 
a command of conscieueo uttered in this whispered 

tionr'f ^ I'avc limita- 

tions of my faeuliies, such that I never can amount 

to much ; but I do not blame myself. But, the in- 
stant I do what conscience pronounces urov,/, that 
moment I know that I am to blame. That is 'human 
nature; and Edmund Burke used to saj-, “I cannot 
alter the constitution of man.” It is in every sane 
to say I 

10. It is incontrovertible, that man often answers 
the voice which says “ I ought” by saying “ I will 

^ ou doubt that ? Is it not a fact, certified to vou 
by any narrative of your own experience, that you 
Jiiiye multitudes of tiiue.s replied to tins still small 
voice “I ought,” by a soft or vehement “I will 

_ 11. It is incontrovertible, that instantir and inva- 
riab y, after saying to “I ought” “I will not,” it man 

DiiLst »say, I am not at peace with 

12. It is iucontrovertihle, that he must .say also 
l am not in fellowship with the nature of thiiims ” ’ 

t-ilul faculty within him that says one thiim •ind 
another powerful faculty which says auotlierlhi'uo., 
tlicie is within him civil war. Peace ends. lie 
rocogiiu-.cs the condition of the republic of his 
faculties by lus wails of unrest. He knows that the 
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distuAance of Im nature resulted from his sayin<r 
I wdl not to the still small voice, “ I ought.” ‘ 
lo. It IS luconti-overtihle, that he must saj also 
I have lost fellowship with God.” ’ 

^rhat is thtwe in sin more mysterious than the 
sc ase which alnmys comes with it, that the stars in 
m courses light against us when we do not say “ l' 
_ dl in response to “I ought”? There is in' the 
inner heavens a voice saying « Thou shalt,” “Thou 

i 11 ill not . and mstantly out of the inner heavens 

atuial law that eveiy man who says “I wiU not ” 
when the inner voice says “I ought,” falls into disso- 
nance with liimself. and into a feeling that the stars 

a licait, given at all to sensitive se]f-stiich- i ^ 

not Lz 

reives, in the nature of things, the sun hf>h:n,7 +i 

says I ono-lif ” t conscience 

«ut t..o”t“‘2:rr.srtsu"x 
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equally upon tlie just and the unjust; and that the 

rams rom the sky behind the sky do not fall neter 
?an ff neTer n-iU or 

iibhkou. and the unrighteous. [Apphiuse-l 

14. It IS incontrovertible, that he who is disloyal to 
the voice which says “I ought ’’must also say “I 

■violated. Sm creates an obligation to safefv the iu- 
lured ra^osty of inonal W. (See JuJs Mol 
LEB, JJoctrme of /Sm, vol. i. pp. 1-200.) 

15. It is incontrovertible, that, in the absence of 
expiation, man lorcbodes punishment. 

sition'*r”“^'^'’'f l^ihlical propo- 

and the r, ' everywdicro in Shakspeare 

and the Greek poets. It is what is illustrated hy all 

If we ^ sacrifices since the world began. 

mile W f? f - human im- 

pulse by the work It will do, then tliis perception 

hat sin creates an obligation to satisfy the injured 

majesty of the moral law must bo presumed to have 

behind it a most powerful force. Again and again 

age after age, it has shown itself to bo stronger than 

love or death. There is nothing clearer than that a 

man is so made, that after he has been disloyal, after 

he has looked into the face .of God, and said “ I wS 

not, he feels that this act has created an obligation 

'svhioh must in some way be discharged to satisfy the 

majesty and the moral right of the moral law. ^ 
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It is not a pleasant tiling to say that that is the 
way a nian ls made; but that the way he is made. 
A liberal theology is one tliat looks at all the facts 
‘•Instead of lasbioning mth great labor a theory 
tbu n-oiild account for all tlie facts,” Theodoie 

(Uihthy aluimane and tender optimism” (Zi/e of 
Zurlcrr, vol. i. p. IdO). 

Gentlomen there must be a phdosopliy that will 
account for all the facts of human nature, if we are 
o^Ql' to have a religious science; for whether you 
^vill or not think boldly, north, south, east, and 

So r‘iS ^ "f 

intL m «sto.ma„.s oertomties of liuman 

iv-uLi-” “Ian. not at peace 

jvitli n Jsclf, I am dropped out of fellowship with 
the nature of tlihms ” « T .1™ >,.+ • m TA ™ 

Oo,V ..TLoenn/figlt .gS.S ^ 

■ , "^^y Nature acts. Shakspeare 

\us philosopher enough to make one of his characters 
ay. when one complained that he was a nm whom 
fortune had inost cruelly scratched, that it was “too 

^ to to pare her naUs now,” and that “Porlmeis ' 

good lady, and will not have knave« . V'’ ‘‘ 

under her ” (A.. r/mt m^s J^a^Tse hf 
Iacu fehakspeare speaks of a “primrose wav to 
everlirsting bonfire” (Macbeth, act n. sc. i) an^S 
the flowery way tliat leads to the broad^gate and 
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the great fire ” (AlPs WeU that End, Wdl, act. iv. se 
J.). Too late ! ProbaWy Shakspearo meant soine- 
aing by that phrase, aj«l knew what Jjo laeaui. 
For one, I think he meuub that it is possible fora 
man to faJ mto a final pcrmanoncy of character, 
hating what God loves, and loving what God hates. 

lo. It IS mcoritrovertibic, that, even after a man 
tislotal to conscieuco has reformed, lie has behind 
him an irreversible record of sin iu the past. . 

It will ahvays remahi true that he has been a de- 
serter; and therefore eomscienco will alwavs leave 
him at far lower heights than those of jieace, if lie 
he not sure that .some power beyond his own has sat- 
ished the moral law. [.\[)piause.] 

IT. It is iueontrovertil.le, that, when man is free 
Jom the love of sui, he is not free from constitu- 
tional approhems! on as to the effect of the guilt of 

past Sin 

18. It is incontrovertible, that the desire to be sure 
that the guilt of siu will be overlooked is one of the 
most powerful lurcevs iu Iiuinau nature. 

19. _It is incontrovertihlc, that an atonement may 
lus in llio solitudes of conseienee he seieiitificallv 

knovTO to he the desire of all nations; that is, of ail 
who have fallen into that di.sturbanee of the moral 
natme wlucli is called sin. [Applause.] 

20. The atonement which reason can prove is 

needed, revelation declares has been made. [Ap- 
plause.] *-1 
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I do not affirm, mj friends, that by reason I can 
prove the fact of the atonement. I believe, as assur- 
edly as that I exist, that by reason I can prove our 
need of the atonement. [Applause.] I do not 
assert the sufficiency of natural religion; I assert 
merely its efficiency. I believe that Julius MiiUer 
limlcimg on the same axiomatic trutlis which Parker 
relied upon, and forming his system with entire free- 
t om, and at last finding it correspondent with Chris- 
tian truth, has been far more loyal to the scientific 
method than he who asserted that there is in man no 
enmity against God. That an atonement has been 
made you must learn from revelation ; that an atone- 
“ceded you can learn from human reason. 

Old man and blind, Michael Angelo, in the Vatican 
“sed to stand before the Torso, tlie famous fraoment 
of a statue, made, possibly, by one of the most lulled 
dusels of antiquity; and, with his fingers upon the 
mutilated linos, he would tell his pupils how thl entire 
%nre mus have been formed when it was whoS 

^^S^entary plan, and sa; 
tiiat til , head must have had this posture and 

nubs that posture, and that the complete work could 
huvo Ico,. ,vl»t Iho iudicaw T 

niuminated bj. revelation, is a blind Mieb-if.l A i 

'r 

aim iccjmg blmdly along Iragmentary lines A1 
hougi head o( tUe i. mitaLJ; w" 

t„..oh or s,ght in U.0 i„S„i,ie, and the ctemiliee 
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above US, and although its feet stand on adamant 
lower than thought can reach with its plummet, we 
tie know, in the name of the univorsalitj .of law 
that the lines we touch in our blindness in natural 
religion wmuld, if completed according to the plan 
which IS tangible to us, be revealed religion, and 
nothing less, [Applause.] 
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SIXTY-FOIIRTH LECTTJIl 
TUBESHIPj BEEIVEJKED 


■K IX THE BOSTON NIONBAY 

m tuemont templic feb* 5. 


LEG- 



'‘Repeated sin impairs the judgment. 

e w ose judgment is impaired sins repeatedly.'* 

Bhaovat Gheeta, 


ira^Mtyevjf ydp 
^dpaj^aaiav qkvitoivov • 
d' rpiTop idvtt, 

^scRYLvst Theh, 742 , 



VI. 

FINAL PEFItfANENCE OP MORAL CHAR 
ACTER. 


PBELUDE ON CUPaiENT EVENTS. 

Bad advice, John Milton sajs, may slay not only 

B life, but an immortality. ^ 

We have no right to advise the religious! v irreso- 
hite to any thing which they might die (loin-, and 

seLehinrand strenuously to praclic;! that 

scarcMng and transftgurxng priuciide, from how much 

dawdling advice Bhould we and those whom we coun- 
sel be delivered ! [Applause.] 

Not a few of us are lOccly to ho called upon this 
winter to advise imiuirers after the religious life - 
and perhaps some of us^vill think it suflicieut to sav,' 
Bead good boobs,” “ Converse with pious fxieuds ” 
Attend church.” A man might die doi.xg all those 
things, and die unsaved. What is sulvath.ny Oe- 
hverance from the love of sin and the guilt of shi. 
bhall we say to the soul which as yet is disloval to 
oo«ce to tho b,»t public, u„d ,«,! 

printed, discussions of religious truth. A 
man might die doing that, and die unsaved. « At- 

137 
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tend devotional meetings ; tlirow yourself into those 
assemblies where the union of many minds and 
hearts .u „.e loftiest, 

rehgioo oontagtoue ” ? A man might die doino Ze 

«od»t^efteeWthel„™:frtnoe^^‘S 

Of conrso, ,™n win not tmdeistand me to mider- 

ci’ownetl instrumentalities for 

^0 religions awakening and culture of the soul 
Ty are efficient: they are not sufficient ^ 
theless many who call tliemselves intelligent 011* 
tians give no other than this dawdling, nn eieSfiT 
completely unbiblieal, and often incTle,,!,?] * • 
01 .™ advie. ^ the eeiigiotCh"'" - 

a..r »avi» :Sltrif f f 

that h, tl.« . ■ ^ Might do 

phrase and 110^1)0 T iwiflorstand the 

Li IV! T 1 of «in or the 

iiifpl'r +1*" ^ '“^ool can do that 

oxpreZ.;, “Zne “wm"’ “''“f 

I have heard 11^.7 ^ e saved.” 

A nave. ne.uU that statement made in not a fmw ■ 

relieving that Jesus is the Son of God. I know 
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Where I am speaking, and what I am saying, I hope 
It i. not nnfamihar business to mo to study the holy 
of liolies ot a religious awakening; for ^ ^ 


fortune for 

nmlt 4n innerinost 811110^1110 

nost 1 astly misconceptions doing immortal mischief, 
he ibli^iously u-resoluto must be allowed to rest in 

not ing which does not involve their immecLfold 

M self-surrender to God as both Sawour and 
t ie battic-liold, and there are but a fow minutes for 

Gbd f ^ 1 tl‘at Jesus is 

Chiist, and jmu will be saved.” To witness such a 

scene many times is enough to make a wise man in- 
rlT: f i' T authoritatively a parting spirit 
onWP conscience is to slay, perhaps,^ not 

only hie, but immortality. Ifow does the poor 
doubting, weak, trembling soul understand that lan- 
t crliaps bo has no other meaning conveyed 

MW fo rr f f m 

^}, he might behove that, and not bo free from 
the love ot sm or the guilt of sin. We read on 
^ugh authority that the black angels believe as mueli 
as that, and tremble. We must beware of falliim 
into the liomish error of confounding assent with 
consent, on belief with feiti,. In the°namo of .S 
once, no less than in that of the Bible, we must 
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beware of advising tbe unconverted to do any thing 
that does not include immediate, total, affectionate, 
irreversible self-surrender to God as both Saviour 
and Lord. [Applause.] 

Stereotyped phrases, although struck out originally 
at wliitedieat, may, in religious as well as in poetic 
phraseology, at last, after centimes of use, become 
cold cinders. Cant is the use of cooled cinders in 
place of glowing coals. Tliere is as much literary as 
religious cant in the world. Eloquent as many of 
our oldest human religious phrases may be, touchingly 
historic as they are to an educated mind, and measure- 
lessly deep as some of them are to a student, their 
stereotyped character of course often diminishes 
greatly their clearness to the head, and vastly their 
impressiveness to the heart, of the inattentive and 
lialf-ediieated. Once a century, the world needs a 
new sot of plirases for all its greatest truths. Chan- 
giiig phrasers for truths that never change keeps the 
latter alwaj's new. 

Tiiere are two styles of language, — the biblical 
and 11 je scieutilic. As a precaution against fateful 
misuiiderstaiidiiig, why siiould we not employ both, 
since our personal interpretation of biblical phrases is 
often not that which the mind of the inquirer makes? 
Ihere is a great difference between believing and 
believing in. I believe Congress when it makes a 
public statement 5 ; but X do not believe hi all the acts 
of Congress, nor in all its members. I believe Ben- 
etlict Arnold when he writes an autobiographical 
sketch I but I do not believe in Benedict Arnold. I 
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believe Wasliington and Lincoln when they write Iet> 
ters ; and I also lielieve in ITasliington and Lioeoln. 
On the one hand we have helutvbifj. and on the otJier 
helievmg in or on ; and the Greek tongue niakcB even 
a clearer distinction helween the two than the Eng- 
lish- But when the great words are cited, ^>elie^'e 
on the Lord Jesus Clirist,” how often, although this 
language is biblitad, does it fail to convey the meafi- 
iiig it idwiiys contains, of the necessity of uffeciioualo 
self-eoiniiiitment of the sonl to God, or of rejoicing 
personal loyalty to liirn as both Saviour ami Lord ? 
Coleridge sahl, ‘*-1 believe Plato and Aristotle: I 
believe in Jesus Christ” {Tulle (hnversailmw}. To 
believe in a person implies admiration of iltat per- 
son's cliaraeter, and nalundly results in confidiuice, 
gladness, ])ride, and alai-rily in following his lead. 

If in this sense you It'll’re In (tod in ('hrist, you 
accept him loyally as Ihophet, Priest, and King, or 
as both, Saviour and Lord, and you are learning to 
love w’hat ])e loves, and to hate what he hates ; and 
the nature of things will no long(jr be against you. 
But until you ra^t only believe, but believe on ami 
believe in, and tlms affectiomitely choose, God as 
both Saviour and Lord, of course, then^ is no safety 
for you, foi* ihnv caunot he any similarity of feeling 
between you and God. When yfui come to l>{^]it?vo 
ill him, that nieans tiuil you love him, and that you 
are ready to obey him, not slavishly, but wltli 
delight. I believe in Lincoln ; I believe in Wash- 
ington : and therefore I am ready to have them for 
my guides, I am proud and glad to follow wliither- 
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^soever tliey lead. If we are to be Cliristians iu a 
similar sense, wo are to believe in God not only as 
Lend, but also as Saviour* 

Shall we look on God cliieflj’' as Saviour, or chiefly 
as Lord ? WMch of these infinities shall we gaze on 
first, if the gaze the soul is to be transformed into 
the Divine image ? 

Two things arc meant by the one word “ guilt : ” 
first, demerit or blameworthiness ; secondly, obliga- 
tion to suffer the puiiishmoiit due to our offences. 
Ii.cv(datiun teaclies that Christ our Lord had laid on 
liiui our guilt in the latter sense, but not in the for- 
ni(U‘. He assumed tlie obligation to satisfy the de- 
mands of justice on our part; lie did xiot assume the 
demerit or blameworthiness of our transgressions 
(IIoDon, Syniematk TlmAoijy^ vol. ii, p. 189). In the 
nature of things, demerit (iarniot bo transferred from 
jKUson to p(irson. Ill-desert rests ou the transgressor 
inTOwr. A criminal wlio has served out his legal 
tcjriu in j)n>ou is in?ed from all kiiihijiv ohUi/ation to 
fir puni.^hrneht nf the law ; but he is not free 
JVf>ni -(lie kewerit of liavhig been a crinumth He is 
delivenid from guilt in the second sense, but not 
from guilt in the first sense of the word, A man 
wlio has been a dcismloi* (iomes Ijacdc to his kina', 
and should rc^ccrive a tliousand stripes, Ilis king 
iak(sa liundre<l iu his place, and that ehastisement 
snlmtitiiied for the deserter's punishment. The 
deserter's demerit remains ; iu the nature of things, 
liis icing could not assume that. Forever and for- 
ever it will be true that the man has behind him the 
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record of a deserter. Even 03nrji])oteii(/e cannot 
HialvO what once lias Leen not to have hecni. But, 
forever and Iovqyqt Oie deserter's delit to the law 
is paid, and its pajinent cannot he diaiianded of tlic 
deserter, if, that dr.^riier fiiuflxea io /o'y- 

?rJu7t hi’ fo liCrp luvidlp h^fi^rc Iuh 

his Lord's p'oveer, or his Lord's urispeahalilc con- 
dc?.sce.iisioii ? Ids jjord as his Jving’, or his Lord as 
Ms Itedeemer ? All hearts that iindcrslainl it ihis 
question melts in this ag‘e as it has in everv past 
age, and will in eveiw future age. Let tin.; deserter 
rememher his own irremovahle deineril ; Icq. him fill 
his soul with Ihcrnghts of his King us his Bedeemer. 

What am I saying? Look on what (fod lias done: 
look on what (lod is. in Ihi* old and niujestio lan- 
guage, of a depth uiiiailiomahlci : ^M.ook on the 
CrossA and pov will la.te the de^fre U mu You will, 
find d(‘partLng iDm every puLse of your soul all Imte 
of what (h)d loves, and all lovci of what (iod hates. 
I^ook first 0 !i God as Saviour, and you shall learn to 
choose; luiti affistl joniiiely as Lord. Ae/e, 'noa\ 'waot^ 
behold fuhd trmt /urn aHijiurt ilederuncT^ emd hike. Jdni 
gladhf (iH King, This is a direction which a man 
cannot die iolhoving, and die without delivcuuncc 
from the love, of sin and tim l\‘ar of its p(;naUi(;s. 
So long asyvon lail to choose;. (Joel affcuvrumately us 
both Saviour and Lord, so long your love of sin, and 
fear of its penalties, wili cjonlinuo; and so ioreg in llie 
nature oi things — a terrible anlhoii ty ! — 3 "ou can- 
not eiiiuei’ into peace. ^Yiicii you Iiave accepted (lod 
gladly as both Saviour and Lord, you, as a returned 
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deserter, can have peace, not hj, but not without^ 
facing the foe. [Applause.] 

THE LEOTUBE. 

Mhcii Charles IX. of France was importuned to 
kill Culignv, lie for a long time refused to do so pub- 
licly or secretly ; l)iit at last he gave way, and con- 
sented in these memorable words : “ Assassinate 
Admiral Coligny, but leave not a Huguenot alive in 
France to reproach mef’ So came the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. When the soul resolves to assassi- 
nate some holy motive ; when the spirit determines 
to kill, in the inner realm, Admiral Coligny, it, too, 
delays for a wdiilc ; and, when it gives way usually 
says, ‘‘Assassinate this accuser of mine, but leave 
not an accusing accomplice of his in all my kingdom 
alive to reproach me.” So conies the massacre of the 
desire to be holy, 

LiiK^rson (piotes the Welsh Triad as saving, “God 
himself vnimoi ]>rocuro good for the wicked.’'^ Julius 
Muller, Dorian*, Itotlu?, Schhiicniiaclier, no less than 
I iato, Aristotle, uufl So(u*aies, assert, that, in the 
natun; of things, there tvni bo no lilessodness without 
h«)liness. Coiilueius said, “Heaven means princi- 
pIcA But what if a soul permanently loses princi- 
ple? kivinfugere a Deofnije ad is the Latin 

proverb. If you wish to flee from God, flee to him. 
The soul cunuot escape from God; and can two 
walk together unless they arc agreed ? Surely there 
arc a few certainties in 3*eiigion, or several points 
clear to exact ethical science in relation to the natu- 
ral conditions of the peace of the soul. 
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It IS |)]ani3j ])OH,siLilo tliat a inau snav Lill into 

peniiuiient ( js.;;;;.].,.;-;-,-.- of iWiia-wIih God. or fad 

to attain a pi-CMlommaiit desire to ],o 
II lie does, it remaius .scieiitiiieally eertai:i that evc-i 
..laiapoteiiec and Onmiscienee cannot fuiw npo,i 
«icli a character blessedness. TIu-re caii be no bL.- 
edness without holiness ; and there can be no ludhnss 
Mithoiit a supremo love of what God luve>^, and -i 
.supreme hate of what God hates. It is possible th-u 
a naui may so disarrange his nature as not to attain a 
peiraancnt and predominant desire to be li.dv. 

Theodoro Parker, as Ids biogra]d,ers adnd't, must 
But buvtit scholar. 

s uoiks have ceased to be ant!i(irities in bii)ii,-i! 
n'scarch, ought to have preveutcfl d'heodoro I’arkm- 

r\rr! f-i'^stianitviiiii 

Hit kmdi tliat there may be ;i failure in a free agent 
o attam apermitnent aud predominant desire t^bo 
holy Ihcodore Park.n- himself ought to have pre- 
sented hunseli from that asseiliou. In Ida earlier 
career ho held that our Lord did teticli a possibility 
ot the failure of some forever ami forever to attain 
a upi^mo love of what God loves, and a supreme 
Jute of xvdiat God hates. He thought that the? ^^cw 
restameut, properly interpreted, does contain in it a 
statement that it is possible for a man to fail perma- 
lently to attain the predominant desire to be holy 
and tins was one of Parker’s reasons for roieetimr 

10 cud of ‘r But toward 

of las career he tried to persuade Franeiis 
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lif! 

Power CobPe that the Founder of Cliristianity did 
not tcaoli inat any will be lost. Parker's Avri tings 
are seli-r-ontradictory on tliis sniDreine toj^ic, most of 
the i-piil dilSeiillics of winch he skipped. 

If is rhe wisdom of all science, however, never to 
skip diiliiadties. I know how widely intellectual un- 
ri'si; on the topic I am now introducing fills minds 
that never have been much troubled by' Theodore 
Parker. I ki low that many conscientious and learned 
persons have asked tiiemselves the question the dis- 
ciples once asked our Lord: “Are there few that 
bo sai’ed ! Jh} answered that inquiry very distinct- 
ly, ‘A os, there are few.” Does science answer in 
the same way '! 

It would luh follow, my friends, even if you were 
to take our J.ord's answer as stipreme authority, as I 
<lo, that lids niiiverse is a tailuro. xVll ages to come 
are tohekeju in view; all other worlds. Our Lord’s 
words nderred to our present evil generation; and, 
li }-ou ask tlio eeniral (juestion in the best modern 
lonn, yon must answer ii in his Avay. Hmv many, in 
the. present stale ol oiir earth, love predominantly 
wiiat Ood loves, tind Jiate predominantly what God 
hates? IIoAv many have ju‘(|uirod predominant simi- 
larity of feeling with God? Only those who have 
can be at peace in his presence, either here or here- 
after. ^ That is as certain as any deduction from our 
mtiutions concerning the nature of things. As sure 
as that a thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time, I a tlie same sense, so sure is it that a man cannot 
be at peace with God when ho loves what he hates, 
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aiid wliat lie loves. Tliere must he Iiarinony 
or dissonaiice behveen them; and dissonance is its 
own ])ULn,simient. Dissimilarity of feeling witli Gorl 
carries wiili it hninense wages, in tiie nature of tilings. 
In the name of sf^ienee ask, Are there few that Iiavo 
acquired a predominant love of wliiit God loves, nnd 
a predominant Late of wliat God luites? We mmt 
ans\vei\ in the name of scdeiice. that broad is the way 
and wide is the gate, which, iii (air evil generation, 
Icsids t<r tlLssiiniluriry of feeling vriih God ; and many 
there be "who go in tliereat: but strait is the wav 
and narrow is the gate? whicli leails to similarity of 
feeding witli God ; and few are they in our time that 
find ir. Dni there are other worlds; there are other 
ages. ""Save w.airsidsAS fruui tills untoward genera- 
tion. \\ ho knows, thai, in the linal sunnuing-up, the 
iiumb(n' ol tlie lost may he greater than that of the 
savefl? or, as lAinau .Beec'her iis(*d to say in (his city, 
^"greater tluin Ihc number of our erhiiinals in penal 
i,!istiiulioiis is ,iu contrast witii the wdiole of ilm pop- 
ulatioiiA But I talk v[ the galaxies: 1 talk of the 
infinities and of the etenutios, and not imuvly of 
this world in wlfadi you and I ar«.,^ to work out our 
dciliverance from th(j love of sin and the guilt of sin, 
and have reason to do so with fear and trembling. 

1 ask no man here to-day, or any day. to take my 
opinions, ^ oii arc rm|iu\sted to noti(fe wladher dis- 
cussion is clear, not whether it is orthodox. Let us 
put asi<]e entirely all ecedesiastieui and denornina- 
tional tests. IJiis Lectureship has for its })urpose 
simply the discussion of the elear, tlie true, the new, 
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aufl the strategic, in the relations between science 
and religion. 

Wlmt are some of the more important natural laws 
which enable us to estimate scientifically the possible 
extent of the natural penalties of sin ? 

1. Under irrerersible natural law sin produces 
judicial blindness. 

Kill Admiral Coligny, driye out the Iluguenots, 
permit the Massacre, of St. Bartholomew, and you 
have made a now France. Carlyle says that it pleased 
France to slit her oum veins and let out the best 
blood she had, and that she did tliis on the night of 
the j\fassacro of St. Bartholomew; and thatt after 
that, she was historically another creature. Having 
killed Coligny, you cannot look his friends in the 
face ; you kill them, and your kingdom is a new one. 
M hen a man sins against light, there comes upon liim 
an unwillingness to look into the accusing illumina- 
tion; and the consequence is, that he tm-ns away 
fiom it. But that effect itself becomes a cause. Keep 
your eyes upon yoiu Shakspeare, upon your Greek 
poets, or upon whatever is a good mirror of human 
nature, and tell me whether these six propositions 
arc not all scientifically demonstrable : 

(1.) Truth possessed, but not obeyed, becomes 
unwelcome. 

^ ) It is therefore shut out of the voluntary acti- 

vities of memory and reflection, as it gives pain. 

(o.) The passions it should cheek grow, therefore 
stronger. 

(4.) The moral emotions it should feed grow 
weaker. 
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(•1.) An ill-balanctAl Klatc of iLe sonl tlius arises, 
and lends to ])eeoiue liubinHii. 

(l>.) That jli-lialanced sruto renders the soul blind 
to llie truths most needed to rectify iis condiiion. 

“ On tlie temperate man,'’ says Aristotle {Hhdimc, 
Bolin’s edition, p. 70), ‘*are iittendunt, perliaps fortli- 
rvitli, liy motion of liis temperance, good ojiinions 
and appetites as to pleasures ; but, on tlic intemper- 
ate, tlie opposite.” 

A man sins agiiinst light boldly. To tbc divine “ I 
ongbt,” he answers “ I will not ; to tbe divine “ Titou 
shall ” or “Tlioii ougbtest,” be replies “I will not." 
Tlic eonsctiueneo instantly is, that be eeases lo be at 
peace with himself; and ligiil, instead of becoming a 
blessing, is to him an ueensation. 'i'iie .dant javelin 
of trntli, that was intended to porieirate bhu with 
rapture, fills him now with torture. If wo give our- 
selves to an exact study of the soul's pains and pleas- 
ures, we shall find in man no greater bliss tliau con- 
science can afford, and no greater pain than it can 
inflict. In this stage of existence, the bigbest bliss 
comes from similarity of feeling with God, and tlio 
highest pain from dissimilarity of feeling with him. 
The gi-eatest jiains and iflcasiu-es, therefore, arc set 
0 %'cr against our greatest duties ; and so God’s desire 
that %ve should agi-co with him is shown by our 
living under tlic piercing points of all these penalties 
and blisses. But, light having become an accuser, 
man turns away from it. Tlicn tbe virtues which 
that light ought to cpuelicn are allowed to languish. 
The vices \Yhicli lliat light ought to repress grow 
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niore %-igoroiis. Ecpeatecl acts of sin result in a con- 
tinued state of clissiinilarity of feeling •with God. 
Hiat state is an efiect; but it Ijccoincs a cause. 
AccojxUng to Xexr-England theology, sm exists only 
in acts of choice; but the newest school of that 
theology need hare no war with the oldest, for the 
former Kcopizes as fully as the latter can, that the 
state of dissimilarity of feeling with God is the source 
of tim evil acts of choice. That state of the disposi- 
tions is the copious fountain of sin, and as such is 
properly eaUed depravity. This state, continuino-, 
becomes a habit; then that habit, continuing lon^, 
heeonies chronic ; and so the result is an ill-halance'd 
growth of the character. 


vv tien I Jmug my hammock up last summer on the 
shores of Lake George, I noticed that the trees 
nearest the light, at the edge of the forest, had laro-er 
branches than those in the interior of the wood ; 
the sanie tree would throw out a long branch toward 
tiic! light, ^and a .short one toward obscurity in the 
niterior of the forest. Just so a man grows toward 
_ je ught to which ho turns. According to the 
direction in which ho turns ivith his supreme affection, 
he grows ; and as ho grows he balances ; and under 
the uTeversiblo natural law of moral gravitation, ~ 
as fixed, as scientific a certainty in the universe as 
the law of physical gravitation, - as ho balances, so 
he tails ; and, according to science, after a tree has 
alien under that law, the prostrate trunk continues 
to^be under the law; and, therefore, as it falls so it 
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X.;llcIo] lliniul it;U i* >11 liO SUrcly 
pliysjcul, cw.vy iVeo dial lull.s nut- f»r the >i-:r 

Htrikes ois its Iieavler side. Tlier shorred lue a*t 
Aiulierst, the nliier day, a luetenrite dad dr«.a>ped mit 
nl die azure: and it srruek oji wliU'Ii sii.h;? Of 
course, on lieaTicr. As ihe slraam rruis. si> it 
"ivears its diaiinel ; as it vv'cars its cliauiial. so it ruii^. 
All tlic ii]j> thnlo^^'ics oi die gdibo I'cconiuzc this 
fearful law nf jiulieial laiiidnoss, 

Gro j Oil tier into Oreeiilaud witij tlic learned iriivel- 
lor litinke, and yeai will iiiid a story ainoia^ tlu* nien 
of the lonely Xordn to the (‘iYed, that if a son-orer 
will make a slirru]> ont of a slrip ol' si/akskiiu and 
ind it aioiind lus liiiihs, tlirei* tina-s uIjouI Ills heart, 
and tinkro al.KUit his neck, and seviui tiuu's about his 
foicliead, and. then Iniot it lH‘ior<i ]i:s cnijs, tfiat sor- 
cerer, W’lieri the lamps am put out at ni;4hi, may rise 
into space, and j]y whidituv.oetver itis leading pa.ssi{>u 
dictates. So wo put ourselvt^s into die sdrrii]) of 
precloiniiiant love of what God luiles, and predoind 
Xiaiit liatc ol \vliai fiod IoV(‘s, and wi^ ctiil the strands 
about our souls. I hey are thika^ wouud about, our 
Itcait, three times around the neek, se\’eu tinues 
around our foreheads, and knutted before cur ev(‘S. 
If the poor savaynes yonder, ^^ here die stars look 
down four months of the year without intiUTU])tiou, 
are right in tlicir snljiiine- theory as to die soleinnlties 
of the universe, we, to<'a when the lamps arc out, shall 
rise into the I-nseeu Holy, aiul ih' wiiitkersoevcr 
our leading jiassion dicjtates. 

Greenland says that hunters once went out, and 
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fomid a revolviag momitaia, ajid that attemptiao- to 
cross (he chasm Ijotwecn it and the firm land, some 
Oi. 1 icsc men -n.-cre crushed as the moimtain revolved. 
i>ufc lacy finally noticed that the gnarled, Avheeliiio- 
mass hau a ml side and a ^hite side. They waited 
Inl lae winte side came opposite them, aiid then, 
asecudmg the momuain, found that a Icing lived on 
its smunut, made themselves loyal to him, surren- 
dered themselves to him affoctiouateh- and ii-reversi- 
hlt, and aitcnvards found tliemsclves able to cm and 
come safely. jJiit the moimtaiu had a red skb; and 
It tinned and turned, ami there was no safety on it 
except on the tvhito side and in loyalty to the kin<^ 
at the smnmit in the cloiuLs. Tliat mylhology of the 
^or h, lately road ior ns by scholars, has iii it eternal 
'verify, and a kind of solemnity lilce that of the long 
shimiig of the Arctic stars, and tlie tumbling ice- 
bergs, and tlicpeaeoable gurgle of the slow-hoaving 
-I v.lar Ocean, _ lar-gleaming umhir tlie Boreal Lights 
or the midnight Arctic sun. Stunted, you thhik 

1 iiarles yon.lcr, yoiw Longfellow, taking up a Ger- 
mau poet, finds the same idea iu far loss sublime and 
subtle iniagoiy, ami translates it for its majesty and 

“ Th(j iiiills of God .gi-iml slowly; 

Bat they grind exceeding small.” 

I • Jv \7 «o terrible as 

Lady -Macbeth s invocation of the spirits wliich pro- 
duce moral callousness in the soul. There is no 
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piititage ill tluit suidime treatise on coiiseioiiue 
Ave call i\JacI.ied!, so sublime to me as tuis, (ui tbe 
law of judicial Idindness : 

Tke raven hiniselt is Loarse 
That croaks llic falsi eiitrance of Duncan 
Tiiuer inv luittleiiieiits. Ctane, vc>ii snirits, 

I'nsex liiC LerOj 

And ill! me, from the erovn to tiie toe, topful 
Of direst cruelty! ]\[ake tiiiek luy Miod, 

Stop up the. access and passai^e to i-tanorse. 

Conio, thjok nlAitj 

And pall thee iu Iho duunest smoke of intlk 
That my keen kiufe see not the wuimd it makes, 

Xor lieu veil I'Oep tlircai.uli the blankel of the dark, 

To cry, ^ Ifoid, hold! ^ 

net i. so. 5. 

That iiivocufioii is likely tu he uttered h}* everr 
soul which has Sidd I will not'’ to (he diviiio *‘1 
ouylit. ’ It is as sure lu be uiiswered as natural hiw 
is to ho irreversiblo. Afacbeth hiinscdf, in a similar 
mood, says : 

“ Come, seelhi.;^ aiglit, 

Scarf up tlie ieialer eye of ]»iuful day; 

Cancel and tear to jdeccs that ^o'oat. head 

'W hif'h, keepfi me pak?! tliaikens; and the crow 

j^Iakcs wing to the rooky wood.’’ 

act iii, sc. 2. 

Have you ever offered iu the rooky wood of sor- 
cerons tcmplation a prnyer for l)liadiies,s ? In the 
nature of tliinf/s every un ayaimt UyJit draws blood on 
the si>iritual retina. 

You say that after death you are to have more illu- 
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nuiiiUion, ati.l tliat flier.'lbrc you Anil reform beyond 
the "rave. IIoav do you kuoAA^ that you Avili 
grmor illuminntion, oven if you ore in d,e presence 
ot It . IIoAV dr) A-ou Iciiov' that you aa-iII love it, CA’en 
It you do see it? TJierc can ho no Irlessedness Avith- 
out hoaiicss; there can be no holiness without a free 
aflectionatc acknoAvledgmeut of God as Kin", or a 
supreme love of Avhat he loves, and hate. of Avhat he 
m cs. Are you hkoly to obtain these soon under 

vm, n' ^iHve AA-hat 

} u iiivc; blit do you like the L'n-ht? You Iiovo 

more and more ilhmiinatiou noAv as the years pass 

J-™. it- D., J„„ 1„,„ j,-, jiA 

K w";, I'"on,l tl,o grave: 

Lnless you have authority in the niiino of science for 

voriT-f ’"‘r ill the affirmative, 

'lAo no r^dit m the name of srtienco to rely on 

f on a guess, an<I take your leap 

into the Lns(‘en, depending on a. riddle. I for one 

ouiexgs (o do so. [Appkiuse.] 

Shukspoiire has not left us in doubt at all on tins 
theme ; for in another phicc he says,- 


“ But when we in our A'iciousness groAv hard, 

Ihe wise gods .seal our eyes ; ' 

In onr oAvn slime drop onr clciir Judgments, make ns 
Adore our errom laugh at us while we strk 
io our confusion.^’ 

Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. sc. 13. 
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CuT]}]e f}iil of (ho Knr;?ii a hiovy i)f t!;a 

dwellers Iw tlio I)!n:d St-a. in s^'Jiuiu seat. 

Tiiey siiilTed aial sneered ar .Mos*.;s: saw ao eoiaell- 
ness in ]\[oses; and so iw wiihuivw: hut Xiaure aad 
iier rigorous YC'raeltles did 3iot wddidruw. Wlirii 
next vrc find tiie dvrellers by tlie Diral Sea, tla.yA 
aeeordiiig to tlie Koran, are all eliaaged into apes. 
'“•By not iisiDg tludr souls they lost ilieni. Awl 
nowd* eonliixiies Carlyle. tlieir only e!i{[M.:»yiiieJil is 
to sit iliore and look out into the smukitn-t, dreariest, 
most undeeiplieruble sort of uni\ erse: only once in 
seven days they do ivnienihri* ilaii (ht-y oinw* had 
souls. Hast thou never, O traveller! falleii in tviih, 
parties of tliis Irllxe? ^ietlnnks they liave gTowu 
sumewlait niiUKU’oas in our diay." [Applause.] 

The old Greek ]yu\er]> was, tliai the a\eiiging 
deitie.s are shod vdlli w<)ol ; but the wool grows (ui 
the eyelids that refuse the light. Vvlioiu the gods 
w’oidd destroy tli(‘y first make mad ; '' btit tiie in- 
sanity arises from jiidieial liliudness. 

elereiiiy Ta^dor says that wlaaiver siiis against light 
kisses the lips of a blazing euniam. 

I never saw a dare-dcA’il face that luid not in it 
something of butlx the sneak and the fool. The 
soreciy of sin is, that it elumges a man into a sneak 
and a fool ; l)ui tiie fool does nut know that he is a 
sneak, and the sneak does 3iot know that he is a fool. 

If I “Were a sculptor, I should re])resent sin with 
two faces, like tlioso of Janus, looking in op]H>sit(3 
directions : one should Ije idiotic, the other Muchia- 
vellian. But the one face wmuld not see the other* 
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I'lio idiot would not know lio is Machiavellian ; 
ilio i\laeLiaveili would not know that he is idiotic, 
I’he sneak would not know that he is a fooh nor the 
fool that he is a sneak. 

2. Under irreversil^lo natural law, there is a self- 
propagating power in sin. 

Of course, this sell-propagating power depends 
tipon the law of judicial blindness very largely, but 
1)y no means exclusively. So are we made, that every 
effect in the growth of our characters becomes a 
cause, and every good effect no less than every bad 
one. 

The laws of the sclf-propag-ating power of liabit 
Iiless the rigliteons as much as they curse the wioked. 
The laws by wdiich W'e attain supreme bliss arc the 
laws by which we descend to supreme woe. In the 
ladder up and the ladder down in the universe, 
- the rungs are in the same side-pieces. The self-pro- 
pagating power of sui and the self-propagating power 
of holiness arc one law. The hnv of judicial blind- 
ness is one with that by wlih'h the pure in luiurt see 
fJod; and tluw who walk tuwaj'd the east find the 
morning hrighier and Inightcr to tlie perfect daw. 

Of course, I shall ollend many, if I assert tliat there 
may be penalty that has no remedial tendency. But, 
gentlemen, I ask you to bo clear, and to remember 
that an uiiweleonie truth is really not destroyed by 
shutting the eyes to it. There arc three kinds of 
natural laws, — the physical, tlie organic, and the 
moral I affirm that Never too lute to mend k not a 
doctrine of Bcimce in the domain of the 2 ^^ei/Uixd 
nor u it in that of the organic. 
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Lacier tlie physical laws of gi’iivitation a ship laar 
careea to the right or left, aacl only a remedial eifeet 
be produced. The danger may teach the crmr sea- 
manship; it makes men bold and wise. Thus the 
penalty of violating, np to a certain point, the physi- 
cal law, is remedial in its tendency. Tut lot the shiii 
careen beyond a certain line, and it capsizes. If it be 
of iron, it remains at the bottom of tbo sea ; and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years of suffering of that pen- 
alty has no tendency to bring it back. Under the 
physical natural laws, plainly there is such a tiling as 
its being too late to mend. In their immeasurahlo 
domain there is a distinction between penalty that 
has a remedial tendency, and penalty that has no 
remedial tendency at all. 

So, under the organic law, your tropical tree, 
gashed at a certain point, may throw forth its gums, 
and even have greater strength than before T but 
gashed beyond the centre, cut through, the organic 
law is so tar \dolatod, that the tree falls; aml^ifter 
a thousand years you do not expect to sei; the tree 
escape from the dominiou of the law which is eul'or- 
cing upon it penalty, do you ? There is no teiideney 
in that penalty toward remedial effect; none at all; 
and you kno\V it. Therefore, under the organic laws, 
there is such a thing as its being too late tomend. 

Noav, gentlemen, keep your eyes fastened upou the 
great principle of analogy, which Newton and Butler 
call the supreme rule in science, and ask yourselves 
whether, if you were to find some strange animal in 
a geological stratum, and if you were to know, by 
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liaviiig OHO of its hands free, that it had three fingers, 
and if vomvere to find tivo fingers on the other hand 
free train the rock, and both shutting- toward the 
palm, you would not infer that the third finger, if 
you could loosen it from the roek, would also be 
found closing toward the palm? Just so, I ask, 
whether, if wo find, that, under two sets of natural 
laws which are all included under three classes, there 
is ineontrovertibly such a thing as penalty without 
remedial elleet, may there not be the same under the 
thiid set t dwo fingers shut towai'ds the palm. I 
cannot quite trace the whole range of the moral law ; 
but I know by analogy, that, if two fingers shut to- 
wards the palm, the third probably does. If there is 
such a thin(j as its hehtf/ forever too late to mend under 
the onjanie and the phi/sical natural law, frobahly, and 
more than frobabhj, there is such a thing under the 
moral natural law. [Applause.] 

ies; but you say the will is free, and there- 
lorc lliat it cannot lie supposed that a man will fall 
into iijial dissimilarity of feeling with God, or can 
so lose tlie desire jo 1,-. ],oly, that he will not choose 
the right n hen greau-r light comes. You affirm that 
Ine seii-propugaling power of sin may place necessity 
upon the disordered nature. You say that the denial 
that all moral penalty is remedial requires us to 
deisy that the will of lost souls continues free. I beg 
your pardon again, and that in the name of science. 
Geiith-mcu, there may be certainty where there is no 
necesiJHity. 

Is John Milton putting together a self-contradiction 
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wlieii lie pictures Satan as making evil liis good, and 
as vet retaining a free will ? Is bo littering self- 
coiitradiction when lie sliows us a fiemlisli cbarnrt.er 
■\THch retains 3’et some elements of its original 'bright- 
ness? Has Milton’s Satan lost freewill? I allirm 
that YOU know that John Milton’s Satan is not an 
impossible character. You say you do not care 
udiat Milton says ; but I am not asking you to accept 
Ids theology. Let me not be misunderstood in jny 
citations of the poets as witnesses to what man is. 
Paradise Lost is a great classic ; and 110 poem attains 
that rank if it is full of manifest absurdities. Xow, 
]\Iilton’s Satan is a character in which the disarrange- 
ment of the soul is supposed to liave 1>ecome perma- 
nent ; he has fallen into final pcrmaiienee of evil 
character; and yet he is represented as absolutely 
free, and not very near annihilation. I appeal to 
classical literature to show that a permanent evil 
character with a free will is not a ps}'chological self- 
contradiction. You admit this readily, age after age, 
in your great classics; but the instant I hero, stand- 
ing face to face with natural religion, assert tliat 
there may be a final jrermanence of free character, 
bad as well as good, and good as well as bad, you 
stand aghast at your own proceeding. Geiitlcmeii, 
you and I must have no cross-purposes with the 
nature of things. If Milton’s description is not a 
psychological self-contradiction, tliere may be a per- 
son of permanently bad cliaractei', absolutely free, 
and therefore responsible. [Applause.] 

Origen used to teach tliat the prince of fiends 
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might return to a glad allegiance to God ; and so did 
Rol)crt Burns, whom Emerson commends for using 
these words, originally written to attack the proposi- 
tion I am now defending, but, after all, containing 
most subtle confirmation of it : 

Auld Mckie Ben, 

An’ wad ye tak a thought and men’. 

To aiblins might — I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake.” 

No, gentlemen ; the self-propagating power of sin 
maj produce a state of sonl in wliich cAnl is chosen 
as good, and in Avhieh it is forever too late to mend, 
and yet not destroy free will. 

3. U'nder irntvemhle natural law character tends to 
a final permanence, r/ood or had. In the nature of the 
case, a final permanence is attained hut once. 

If asked whether final permanence of character is 
a natural law, what should you say, if we were to 
speak Avithout reference to conclusions in religious 
Bcienee I IIoaa' Iuia'c men in all ages expressed them- 
selves in literature and philosopliy on this theme? 
Is it not perfectly certain that all ‘the great Aviiters 
of the Avorld justify the proposition that character 
tends to a final permanence, good or had ? 

Gentlemen, this universe up to the edge of the 
tomb is not a joke. There are in this life serious dif- 
ferences between the right hand and the left. Nover- 
thdess, in our present career, a man has but one 
chance. Ea^cu if you come weighted into the Axorld, 
as Sindbad was with the OH Man of the Sea, you 
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have but one chance. Time does not fly in a 
circle, but forth, and right on. The wandering, 
squandering, desiccated moral leper is gifted with no 
second set of early years. There is no fountain in 
Florida that gives perpetual youth; and the universe 
might be searched, probably, in vain for 'such a 
spring. 'Waste your youth; in it you shall have but 
one chance. Waste your middle life ; in it you shall 
have but one chance. Waste your old age ; in it you 
shall have but one chance. It is an irreversible nat- 
ural law that character attains final permanence, and 
in the nature of things final jrermanence can come but 
once. This world is fearfully and w’onderfully made, 
and so are we, and rve shall escape neither ourselves 
nor these stupendous laws. It is not to me a pleasant 
thing to exhibit these truths from the side of terror ; 
but, on the other side, these are the truths of bliss ; 
for, by this very law through which all character tends 
to become unchanging, a soul that attains a final per- 
manence of good character nins but one risk, and 
is delivered once for all from its torture and un- 
rest. [Applause.] It has passed the bourn from 
behind which no man is caught out of the fold. Ho 
who is the force behind all natural law is the keeper 
of his sheep, and no one is able to pluck them out of 
his hand. Himself without variableness or shadow 
of turning, he maintains the irreversibleness of all 
natural forces, one of which is the insufferably majes- 
tic law by which character tends to assume final per- 
manence, good, as well as bad. 

4. Under irreversible natural law there may be in 
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the soul a pemanent failure to attain a predominant 
and enduring desire to he holy. 

With incisive scientific clearness, Julius Miiller 
says, “ Such is the constitution of things that unwill- 
ingness to goodness may ripen into eternal voluntary 
opposition to it ” (JDoctrine of Shi, vol. ii.). 

The inveteracy of sin ! have you ever heard of 
that ? Out of its acknowledged invetei’acy will not 
easily arise its evanescence. Out of its prolongation 
^ conies its inveteracy, and out of its inveteracy may 
come its permanence. 

Here and now I do not touch the topic of the 
anniliilation of those who fall into permanent dissuni- 
larity of feeling with G-od ; for I do not see that tln'a 
cause produces any tendency to anniliilation in tliis 
world, when a man hecomes incorrigihly had. Vil- 
lains do not commonly lack force. Your Nero, with 
his murders and leprosies, has put his nature out of 
order ; hut look at his evil face in marhle on the 
Capitoline Hill, and you start as if gazing into a 
demon s ej es. He is as little weak as a volcano. 
What do nien mean when they talk of vice annihilat- 
ing souls? It disarranges themj hut disarrange- 
ment is not annihilation. Tacitus says that Nero ' 
heard the sound of a trumpet and groans from the 
grave of his motlior Agrippina whom he had mur- 
dered. His disarrangement was not derangement 
Acting fitfuUy, alUhe wheels of the faculties con- 
tinued to exist in N ero ; and they are none of them 
without movement. They grind on each other, no 
douht ; but I do not find that spiritual wheels can be 
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pulrerizecL Do you know Low they can be ? This 
idea that evil is to aDiiiliilate us ought to have some 
distinctly scientific support in the experience of this 
life. 

5. Under irreversible natural law there may exist 
in the universe eternal sin. 

It is not my duty here to expound the Scriptures; 
but you will allow me to say, gentlemen, that “ eternal 
sin” is a scriptural phrase. As all these scholars 
know, -we must read in the twenty-ninth verse of the 
third chapter of Mark, hamartematos, and not kriseos. 
He who sinncth against the Holy Ghost is in danger 
of eternal sinJ' Theodore Parker used to say that 
the profoundest expressions in the New Testament 
are those which are most likely to have been cor- 
rectly reported. What phrase on this theme is pro- 
founder than '^‘eternal sin”? Dean Alford well 
says, that it is to tlie critical treatment of the sacred 
text, that we ow'e the restoration of such important 
and deep-reaching expressions as tliis.'’ Lange calls 
it a strong and pregnant expression.'’ 

It is not the best way iu wiiich to teach the truth 
of future punishment, to say that a man is punished 
forever and forever for the siirs of that hanePs- 
breadth of duration w^e call time. If the soul docs not 
repent of these wdtli contrition, and not merely with 
attrition, the nature of things forbids its peace- But 
the Biblical and the natural truth is, that prolonged 
dissimilarity of feeling with God may end in eternal 
sin. If there is eternal sin, there will be eternal pun- 
ishment. Final permanence of character under the 
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laws of judicial blindness and tbe self-propagating 
power of sin is tbe truth emphasized by both Grod’s 
word and his works. • 

G. Under iiToversible natural law there can -be no 
blessedness without holiness. 

Here I leaye you face to hxce with the nature of 
thiugs, tlie authority which dazzled Socrates. God’s 
Omnipotence cannot force blessedness on a soul that 
has lost the predominant desire to be holy. Omni- 
science cannot make happy a man who loves what 
G(k 1 hates, and hates what God loves. If you fall 
into predominant dissimilarity of feeling with God, 
it is out of his power to give you blessedness. Un- 
doubtedly we am, of all men, most miserable, uifless, 
with our deliverance from the guilt of sin, there comes 
to ns also deliverance from the love of it. Without 
holiness there can be no blessedness; but there can 
be no liolincss without a predominant love of what 
God loves, and hate of what God hates. We grow 
wrong; wo allow oiu'selves to crystallize in habits 
that imply a loss ot the desire to be holy; and at last, 
having made up our minds not to love predomi-. 
luintly what God h)ves, and hate what he hates, we 
are amazed that we liave aiot blessedness. But the 
tmiverse is not amazed. The nature of things is but 
another name for the Divine Nature. God would 
not be God if there could be blessedness without 
holiness. [Applause.] 
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THE SIXTY-FIFTH LECTURE IX THE BOSTON MONDAY LEG* 
TURESniP, DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE FEB. 12. 



“ Prnpe csfc a te Dens, tecum cst, intus est ! ita dico, Liicili: sacra 
inter Jios fjpiritus sedct, malonim bonorumquc nostrorum obscrvator 
et custos: liic, prout a nobis tractatus est, ita nos ipso tractat.'^ — 


“DIeu lions voiilt apprendrc quo les bons out autre chose h 
cspcrer, et les maiiYais autre chose h craindrc, que les fortunes on 
infortimcs do ce monde.” — Mo^tTAiGKE. 
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PBELtTBE OX CUBPEXT EVENTS. 

Before landiag on tlie surly Massurlmseits slioro, 
our fathers, in tlie cahiii of ihe Mayilower. drew 
up a civil compact. It opens with a scaitem-e whicii 
Daniel Webster used to say is nnlly ila.^ first clause 
in the Ctuistitution of the Lruited Stales: "Mu the 
inline of G(m 1, Amen." There are* now in tliis tivt 
young’ nation church-menilxns enough, iiicluding the 
Romish, to constitute one in six of tlai entire pf^pm 
lation. It would appear that this first (*]ause of the 
Constitution wtuild be good hu* sonietluiig. if ehureh- 
members were good for uuy tiling. In ISOO we had 
only one in fifteen inside the church. 

Professor Tlioluck, with the empba.si^ of tcairs in 
his deep, spiritual eyes, once said Ui me at Haile, iu 
his garden on the banks of ihe Saule, that he re- 
gretted nothing so in ueh in the arrangenumts of the 
German stale cisurches as that the dLsiim'don ])i*l\vi'cn 
the eonvertisl a.nd the unconverted, wliirh \Vhih'fthl 
and Joiuithan Edwards dr(‘W so deeply upon tlie 
mind of New England, is almost unknown, nut to 
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the theories, but to the church practices, of Germany, 
are all mixed pell-niell together,” said he. 
After confiruiation, we are all, in one sense, mem- 
bers of the church. I have always regarded the dis- 
tinction you preserve in New England between a 
man who has made a solemn public profession of his 
purpose to lead a religious life, and the one who has 
not, as the most important portion of the unwritten 
constitution of your nation.” Except Scotland, 
there is no land on the globe that makes as mueli 
of this distinction as New England does. So has 
the spirit of the unwritten law permeated society 
at large here and in Scotland, that disgusts of the 
world with the church are sure to stifle the useful- 
ness of the latter, if tliis law is administered laxly. 

Whitefield often affirmed that be would rather 
have a church with ten men in it right with God 
tlian one with five hundred at whom the world laughs 
in its sleeves. Not long ago, I heard of a church- 
member who had failed four times, and paid only ten 
cents on the dollar, and who had three limes assigned 
his property to relatives in an infamous manner. 
He was making a speech in a summer evening devo- 
tional gathering; and the shutters of the basement 
of the church were open, and the quick, sharp boys 
of the common were within hearing. This religious 
man was saying, ‘‘I am of the opinion that our con- 
gregation should all alone maintain a missionary on 
some foreign shore. For such a purpose I will my- 
self give a hundred dollars.” — Ten cents on the 
dollar ? ” said a boy outside the shutters of a win- 
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aoo-- [Applause.] Ifop-, ,ri,at if ,!,« l,„v |„„l i„.„ 

place.! face lo face »ilh that man foe convciaoli,’,,, 
m pcraMuI religien? y„„ say this i.s „„ e.s,...‘„’ 

TZ’Jn v “"‘"'A gf-'nemsitv, 

Ssta Vi I? 'i “”.M.»hiti<,n grmvs, eases lite this 

ai^nig ^„^h ulanunig Ire.iuency in great towns 
' itre iinni eannrjt watch each other, altlioiu^i tliey 

svLm'h r r -1 r'"' vfaa,iUuT 

system has pnee]e.s.s effects; hut one of its incidental 

disadvantages is, that, unless a siiirit of most uneom- 

church, you :;Zt 

shut out the dross you would not have, whih; vou 
ake in the gold you must have. Judas, in votir 

offer carries the itag; 

_ - t say not idway.s: and somi-tiincs. wlien he 
docs carry it, the iafelicity i..,that he rules ,1... pursr 
s rings and will not go and hi.ng },imself f C» 

^isatrons as we arc many of ns sure to he asked 
lu^ winter to enter into uith the unconverted? 
Hands not deaii in business; ledg,,us t!mt wiil not 
ear a neighbor s glaneo ; a iH«rsonal reconl behind 
Uiy iiiivh-memher which I.e dares not op,m to the 
^voild; or in luieh.any hick of .Tystidiineness that 
r iwents the fnuismission of Gml's light through 
yia. If we are indeed open to all (he iniluences of 
conseienee as the air is to the light, th.m, when the 
mdianee ot the sky behind the sky shines on us, it 
ill slune through us; and it will be found that 
rods sunbeams will in such a sense penetrate us, 
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that through us men may look into his face. But 
theife are smutched windows, on the panes of wMch 
the soot and grime of city greed and fraud have 
fallen hake by flake. W^ho cares to look through 
them toward God? That kind of dim religious light 
is not of the devoutest sort; and the world knows 
the fact. 


iNo doubt, the disgusts of the %vorIcl -with the 
church are many of them unjustifiable; and particu- 
larly is it improper for the pulpit to be called upon 
to be as brilliant twice or thrice a week as the lecture 
platform is once a year. We ask our muiistry to 
perform arduous parish duties, and to be brilliant 
orators besides, three times or twice a week before 
the same audience, year after year. No such task is 
put upon any lecturer or upon any congressman. 
As matters stand, I think the average sermon is inteh 
Actually as able as the average congressional speech. 
You cannot have a Bixrke or Shakspeare in eveiw 
editor s cliair ; but pulpits are more numerous than 
newspapers. If, therefore, you think it natural that 
some of our newspapers should be the weakest of 
weekhes, and if some of them are conducted by men 
who make portions of our press lineal descendants 
of the reptiles that filled old Egypt, what must we 
say when pulpits, more numerous than editors’ 
chairs, must aU be filled by men who have charac- 
ter Ihe American ministry, for inteUectual equin- 
ment ^d general intellectual capacity, assuredly com- 
pares favorably with any other the world ever saw 
and with any profession of eiual numbers. 
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But the world has a right to be disgusted if moral 
faults in the church sow the soil of religious society 
with the bowlders of distrust. When we cast in the 
ploughshare, when w'e try to turn up to God’s noon 
the soil of New England to-day, we meet yet with 
bowlders enough beneath the soil. Some prayer- 
meetings you cannot get young men into any more 
than you can a rat into a trap without a bait ; and 
the reason is, that business-men are there who have 
no good record with society. Give me but a few 
princes in business, who are also princes in the 
church, — and there are some such princes in Boston ; 
they are not infrequently found throughout New 
England, although their names are infrequently her- 
alded, — give me princes among men, and I will give 
you princes who can set religious fashions of the 
divine sort easily. 

What are the chief parts of the religious conversa- 
tion which the religiously resolute should hold with 
the religiously irresolute? I think four things 
should occur in every religious conversation of this 
endlessly sacred sort. First, let there be secret 
prayer on your part, of the kind that approaches 
God through total, affectionate, irreversible self-sur- 
render to conscience ; and this act will permeate you, 
by fixed natural law, with a strange power not jmur 
own. Unless you know how to obtain an equipment 
of entire genuineness, beware how yoit approach 
any human being on religious topics. Next ask the 
person you converse ■ with, “ T^Tiat is your chief 
religious difficulty ? ” It is vastly miportant to avoid 
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debate in such secret moments, and it is yet more 
vastly important to turn all thoughts upon the deep- 
est inmost of conscience. This question T, for one, 
have found, in somewhat more than a hand’s breadth 
of experience, quite as useful as any other in effect- 
ing both these objects. Perhaps the man with whom 
y6u converse does not know what his greatest diffi- 
culty is ; but, if you induce liim to make an effort to 
state that difficulty, you will help Mm to solve it. 
Difficulty well stated is half solved. “ What is the 
knot that chokes you ? ” Perhaps he tMnks of some 
secret sin of his own ; and thinks, also, that you have 
a greater secret sin. If he thinks this, you will not 
untie the knot; perhaps he may untie yours. Noth- 
ing so stimulates a dead man as to set him at the 
work of reviving the dead. [Applause.] Try, next, 
to untie the knot by clear ideas and sound words. 
Then, lastly, kneel down with that man, and, by the 
contagious self-surrender of two souls face to face 
with the Unseen Holy, ask the Divine Nature to 
untie the knot. 

Cdve me a complete self-surrender of the will to 
God as both Saviour and Lord, and there is no knot 
that y ill not be untied in time. Indeed, whoever will ' 
untie tliat supreme knot of dissimilarity of feeling 
with God which now chokes us all, will find that he 
has done something strangely strategic; he has 
brought into Ms service the law of the self-propagat- 
ing power of divine affections; and little by little 
he will be taken into the fold, from behind which, no 
force, human or infernal, has power to snatch him 
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out. Nay, not little by little ! On tbe instant of 
total self-surrender, the kneeling man may be 
crowned, or may have given him from on high a 
new, supreme passion. If he be really genuine in 
his self-surrender to God, there will, at the instant 
of such surrender, spring up in him a new life, con- 
sisting of a predominant love of what God loves, 
and a predominant hate of what God hates. Thus 
the drunkard will lose his thirst, as he cannot under 
any resolution of a merely secular sort. Thus, as a 
supreme miracle, she who might be queenly, she 
who had a mother pure as yours was, she whom you 
tread into the mire, she whom natural instincts of 
her own sex are the swiftest and none too sivift to 
condemn, may have given her of Almighty God at 
the instant of her total and glad surrender to him, 
though never till then, the kiss which awaits a re- 
turning prodigal sister ; and, after Ms kiss, deserve 
yours. [Applause.] 

THE LECTURE. 

In the Singalese books of Gotama Buddha, written 
under the shadow of the Himalayas, we find the 
statement, that as surely as the pebble cast heaven- 
ward abides not there, but returns to the earth, so, 
proportionate to thy deed, good or ill, will the desire 
of thy heart be meted out to thee in whatever form 
or world thou shalt enter. It was the opinion of 
Socrates, recorded with favor by Plato, that “ the 
wicked would be too well off if their evil deeds came 
to an end ” (Jowett’s Plato, Introduction to Phcedo'). 
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All disloyalty to the still small voice which declares 
wliat ought to he is followed by pain. 'What if it 
were not 9^ Is God God, if, with unscientific liberal- 
isra, we in our philosophy put the throne of the 
universe upon rockers, and make of it an easy-chair 
from which lullabys are sung both to the evil and to 
the good ? 

Whatever we do, God is on our side ! So say 
many who would not dare to affirm, that, whatever 
we do, the nature of things is on our side. But the 
nature of things is only the total outcome of the 
requirements of the perfections of the Divine Nature. 
God is behind the nature of things; and you and I 
cannot trifle with him any more than with it. He 
was; he is; he is to come. It was; it is ; it is to 
come. It is he. 

Great literature always recognizes the law of moral 
gravitation. Seeking the deepest modern words, I 
open, for instance, Thomas Carlyle, and read : 


phraseology, good 

-fer, at end, rather, to the thing it means. The word was 
hoard of old, with a right solemn meaning attached to it from 

be LcfoS“''’ it lias rathe; 

SroliS tl 7 “ have 

nmen obsolete, thetlungosa grand and solemn truth exmes 

Th! f ! continues forever vdid 

» m«n M notiM il ^ d. 
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The want of loyalty to the Maker of this universe! —he 
who wants that, 'ivhat else has he, or can he have? If you do 
not, you Man or you iSTation, love the Tmth enough, hut try to 
make a chapinaii-barg'aiii with Truth, instead of giving yourself 
wholly, soul and body and life to her, Truth will not live with 
you, Truth will depart from you; and only Logic, ‘ Wit ’ (for 
examiDle, ' London ^Vit ’), Sophistry, Virtu, the ^Esthetic Arts, 
and perliai-)s (for a shoi^t while) Book-keeping by double entry, 
will abide with you. You wuli follow falsity, and think it truth, 
^011 unioitunate Man or jSalioii. You will, right surely, you 
for one, stumble to the Devil; and ai-e every day and liour, little 
as you imagine it, making progress thither =” (Carlyle, Fred- 
erlch the Great vol. i. pp. 270, 271). 

This niajestic keynote of scientific, 'ethical truth is 
the deep tone that leads the anthem of all great 
thought since the world began. Open, now, Theo- 
dore 1 arker ; and how harshly his words clash with 
Carlyle’s ! 


** The infinite perfection of God is the corner-stone of all my 
theological and religious teaching, the foundation, perhaps, of 
all that is peculiar in my system. It is not knowm to the Old 
Testament or the I7ew; it has never been accepted by any sect 
in the Christian world. The idea of God’s imijerfection has 
been carried out with dreadful logic in the Christian scheme. 
In the ecclesiastical conception of the Deity there is a fourth 
I>erson in the Godliead, — namely, the Devil, — an outlying 
member, unacknowledged, indeed, the complex of all evil, but 
as much a part of Deity as either Son or Holy Ghost, and far 
more powerful than aU the rest, who seem but jackals to provide 
for this roaring lion ” (Weiss, Life of Parker, voi. ii. p. 470). 

‘‘ God is a perfect Creator, making aB from a perfect motive, 
for a perfect purpose. The motive must be love, the pmpose 
welfare. The perfect Creator is a perfect Providence, love 
becoming a universe of perfect weKare.” {Ibid., p. 471.) 
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‘•Optimism is the religion of science.” “ Everu fall is a 
fall upward.” {Sermons, on Theism, p. 408. See also pp. 147 
and 290.) 

One feels, in reading Theodore Pa7-7cer, that, tohatever 
u!e do, &od IS m our side. Oarlyle is of a very diifer- 
ejd ojnmon. He is moved by no faith deeper than 
tiiat the dijinction between duty and its opposite 

;s quite infinite.” What is in the lines here in Par- 

hens not so painful as what is between the lines. 
Place side by side this free-thinker Carlyle, and that 
fee-thinker Parker, and ask which is ^ tner o1 
the two to the deep intuitions of the soul. Con- 
trast the seriousness of Buddha, and the tone of 

tes and Plato under the shade of the Acropolis 
Jth this modem man under the shade of- what? 
Of a stunted mental philosophy, rooted weU, in- 
in our soil in his time, but only a very i 
perfect growth as yet, and hardly risen abovJ 
^ound, when the attempt ivas made here to deny 
the existence of sin, and of its natural wac.es in Zl 
universe in the name of an intuitive ;Mo“f; 

FAirer 

question which touches tbit tb.. alter all, the 

Mthoril of Scir of ‘ho 
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What are the more important points which the use 
of the scientific method can make clear on this mul- 
tiplex, overawing theme of the origin of evil ? 

1. There cannot be thought without a thinker. 

2. There is Thought in the universe. 

8. Therefore there is a Tliinker in the universe. 

4. But a thinker is a Person. 

5. Therefore there is a Personal Tliinker in the 
universe. 

You will grant me at least what Descartes made 
the basis of his philosophy, Cogito, ergo mm: “I- 
think, therefore I am.” I know that I think, and 
therefore I know that I am, and that I am a person. 
Agassiz says, in his Essay on Classification, that 
the universe “ exhibits thought ; ” and that is not a 
very heterodox opinion. You know with what mag- 
nificent logical, rhetorical, and moral power, the 
massive Agassiz, in that best of his books, gathers up 
range after range of the operations of the natural 
laws, and closes every paragraph with this language : 
“ These facts exhibit thought,” “ these facts exliibit 
mind ; ” and so on and on, across heights of intellect- 
ual scenery, gigantic as his own Alps, and as little 
likely to be pulverized. [Applause.] When that 
man, in presence of the scientific world, bowed his 
head in silent prayer in the face of the audience at 
Penikese, he did it before a Person. What eared he 
for the lonely few sciolists who assume that there is 
no reason for holding their heads otherwise than 
erect in this universe ? As I contrast his mood and 
theirs, I think always of the old apologue of the 
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heavy heads of wheat, and light heads: the heavy 
heads always bend. [Applause.] • 

lou say that you are sure you are a thinker 
because you know there is thought in you. J know 
tlmre ts a ^ Thnkcr in the universe, because there is 
fhovght in it; and there cannot be thought without a 
thinker. [Applause.] There cannot be a here with- 
out a there. There cannot be a before without an 
alter. Just so, in the nature of things, there cannot 
be a Thought without a Thinker. If we know there 
IS Thonght in the universe, let us quit all doubt 
about a Djviiie TMnker. 

What! falling into anthropomorpHsm, are you? 
a long word; but it means making God too 
much hke man. Stern Ethan Allen, who made a 
speech once near Lake George, in a fort the ruins of 
w nch were part of my playground in earliest years, 
WKl m a book written to attack Christianity, “ There 
mus be some resemblance between the divine nature 
and the human nature. I do know some tilings, and 

uhrs hT ^ ^ Partie- 

tn ' 1 between man and God” 

Ji„ Ood to mero bdiid pliysioal foioo, is it? Most 
ItohfJ “““opi- 

M to”l,S? *, "'I * 

'.11 T in ^ ^ Jughest we know? Not at 
To the next to the hityhest^ ISTn 

l.imto»,e„f too Wes. 

phrsK*fcroe, which hM i„ itself no thoniht or^! 
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Force, the unknown God, forsooth ? No doubt He 
whom we dare not name is behind aU force ; but to 
ake one of the lower manifestations of his power as 
that acTOixhng to which we will describe his whole 
nature is far more scandalous than to take the lofti- 

that, and how much better neither man nor angel 
knows, or ever will. [Applause.] Descartes wrote 
m a passage closely following his famous aphorism’ 
and which ought to be as famous as that: -I mu^t 
W been brought into existence by a Being at least 
as perfect as myself.” The Maker must be better 

inv birT-''^'' transcend in excellence 

my highest imagination of perfection.” ' 

be thought without a thinker, and that there is 
_ bought, and that therefore there must be a Thinker 

from ^ necessary conclusion 

fiom self-evident, intmtive, axiomatic truth. It is an 
inference as tremorless as the assertion, that, if there 
IS a there is a there. So are we made, that we 
cannot deny, that, if there is Thought in. the uni- 
verse, there must be a Thinker. Gentlemen, let us 
rejoice with a gladness as shoreless and reverent as 
this nooii above our heads. Let us occupy our privi- 
kges Let our souls go out to Him who holds the 
infinities and eternities in his palm as the small dust 
of the balance ! Let our thoughts, if possible, not faint 

w:^ 7rr ■ ^ ® g°^erns by bis ' 

1 called ^avitation, or from tbe winkings of our 
eye i s, which the Asiatic proverb says are numbered, 
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ISO 

up to the star surf of the galaxies in which all the 
drops are fcuown by name to Him who makes no 
mistake. This Thinker, with omnipotence and om- 
niscience revealed by his works, ought to be holy. 
His unfathomable greatness raises the presumption 
of liis holiness. . ^ 

But we are not left in doubt upon this theme ; for 
special light is given in the universe wherever doubt 
T^ould bo the most dangerous. 

c. Every law in nature is the method of action of 
some will. 

Having on previous occasions presented to you the 
proof of that proposition which ninety-live out of a 
hundred of the foremost names in plUal scienc^ 

5 lin/'A Z “^“es 

Wundt Helmholtz, 

Wundt, and Lotze, in support of a truth which trans- 

SntowT??; '='“‘1’“'™ of 

1 EX TEE s Mental Physiology.') 

7. 1 here is in the universe an eternal law which 
iBakes for righteousness. 

outlook on religious science and philosophy is much 
Bkc a woman . outlook on politics. [ApplLseO 

8. The existence of that law is revealed in all outer 
experience or history. 

it ana ‘S S 

eousuL ” ““selves, that makes for right- 
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9,. Tills law is revealed vdth vividness in the inner 
experience in all the natural operations of con- 


Will' tlierefore, in the universe a Holy 

PerLn^^^ ^ belong only to a Holy 


12 But we know that the moral law is perfect: 
ought to invariably and unconditionally what 

A fathomless deep that word ought! An intuition 
0 rightness and oughtness lies at the centre of it. 
in every individual, moral good is simply tchat ought 
to be, and moral evil what ought not to he, in the 
choices of the soul among motives. 

13. The Maker must be more glorious than the 
thing made. 

14. The perfection of the moral law inhering in the 

'nMure of things proves the perfection of the Divine 
Mature. 


15. The perfection of the moral law is a self-evident, 
axiomatic, intuitive truth. 

U. All objections to the belief that Qod is perfect 
are, therefore, shattered upon the incontrovertible fact 
of the perfection of the moral law. 

17. The perfection of the Divine Nature having 
• een proved on the basis of axiomatic truth, it fol- 
lows that the present system of the universe is the 
best possible system, and that the present moral gov- 
ernment of the world is the best possible moral 
government of the world. 
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18. In all imestigatiom concerning the origin of evil 
we mmt keep in the foreground the aziomaticalll 
demonstrated fact of the perfection of the Divine 
Nature. 

Gentlenien,tIiere isno one here deeply impressed 
^ith the duty of using intuition, instinct, syllomsin 
and experiment as tests of .truth, who will not grant 
me the proposition that there is a perfect moral law 
an the universe. There is no man here who grants 
me that proposition, who can analyze it in the light 
of self-evident truth, and not find himself ohlio-ed to 
a mit, that, as there is a perfect moral law, there must 
be a perfect moral lawgiver. You will allow me in 
view of previous discussions here, to use, from ks 
pi t onwards, the meontrovertible deliverance or 
the. intuitional philosophy, that the existence in the 
nature of things of a perfect moral law implies the 
<^^^^l^neexntheuraverseofaholywilh which will can 
helong only to a Perfect Person. 

The perfection of the Divine ITature having been 
proved from the perfection of the moral Wwhat 

ndcrences follow as to the origin of evil? ’ ^ 

2. God is perfect. 

3. Why did (rod permit sin to exist ? 

up>, LZZ’ r- 

hiM coacluding flat 
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which he regarded as the suhlmicst thing known to 
man, cannot be quite explained to the human under- 
standing. We know that this law has unconditioned 
authority ; and yet, if we try to go behind its un- 
conditional “ categorical imperative,” “ Tliou ought- 
est” and “Thou shalt,” we find ourselves stopped 
by something beyond our comprehension, although 
not behind our apprehension. Just so Julius Jliiller, 
discussing the topic of the origin of evil, quotes this 
language of Kant’s, and says that the student of reli- 
gious science need not be ashamed to say that the 
origin of evil is involved in much mystery (Mul- 
LEE, Doctrine of Sin, vol. ii. p. 172). Although we 
can know some things, we do not pretend to know all 
things, concerning it. We may make many conjec- 
tures concerning it ; we may say that it arises in the 
abuse of the free will : but what led to that abuse of 
free will ? The very arbitrariness of will when it 
chooses evil — was that the cause of the abuse of free 
will by itself? Muller, you will remember, teaches 
explicitly, as Kant did implicitly, that the origin of 
evil is to be referred back to an extra-temporal ex- 
istence, where conditions unknown to man brought 
about the first sin. He would account for the origin 
of evil, not by what we see in tliis world, but by 
wh^ may have occurred in some state of existence 
before this, and in ■which man was implicated as a 
personality. I am not adopting that portion of 
Julius Muller’s scheme of thought. Many of the 
deepest students of the theme affirm that we cannot 
explain the origin of evil without going back to a 
state of existence previous to this. 
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Be lEercilessly clear. Could not God take men 
up the marble staircase to that same height? “ Yes,” 
you say. He is omnipotent, omniscient.” Do you 
admit that? Immense consequences turn on your 
being clear just here. God might take men up the 
marble staircase, which represents the path of holy 
free choice, and freedom from the penalties of sin. A 
universe free from sin is what you wish to reach. 
Men may be taken up this marble staircase to that 
height ; or they may be taken up the red-hot iron 
staircase of suffering to the same height. 

I affirm that your theory of evil is dishonorable to 
God ; for we do know that men are going up on the 
fiery staircase. They are suffering remorse ; they are 
filled with anguish; and the outcome of all that 
suffering is to be only the attaining of a height to 
which God, according to your theory, might have 
raised them without any suffering at all. Therefore 
here are useless pains. He who inflicts them cannot 
he supremely benevolent. You might attain the plat- 
form which represents the absence of sin from the 
universe by that marble htaircase : you are attaining 
it by the red-hot iron staircase. Why does he per- 
mit men to ascend to that height by pain, when they 
might ascend to the same height without pain ? If 
he has no motive in that red-hot iron staircase,^ except 
to take men up^ tohy does he not take men up by the 
cold marble ? He is not taking men up by the cold 
marble : he is taking them up the other way. But if, 
as you say, he has no motive but to take men up ; if, 
as Theodore Parker said, every fall is a fall upward, 
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how are you to prove the divine benevolence, 

w£n his preference for that staircase, 

lie might have chosen the other? 

Assuredly, the theory that all evdl is a dragoonino- 
process and that evil is the necessary means to th^ 
gieatest good, not only is false to the intuitions 
wkch decide that evil ought not to be, but is in 
conflict with the truth that God is perfect. You 
caniio make it clear that God is perfect, if everv fall 
i^afall upward; for men might go u^ the mibi; 

taks ZZ"! iron tUn to 

spkits !o uu 7 7 1 ‘ “ore 

P ‘ g up the marble stauease than up the red-hot 

rfairease ; but, if bfllions and billions do go th^fc 

why could not you or I go that way. 

“i-r “r “ 

-r/;r “ ZT'j.t 

rr;r”L”T: jr? t *1 

there are two strategic questions : ‘ ^ 

1 . God prevent sin in a moral system ? 

the profoundest Ind’T ® one of 

theologians, Dr. IST W Tavlo”^™^^ ^ew-England 
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1, ^‘Can God prevent sin in a moral system?’^ 

— “We do not know that he can.’’ 

2. “Can God prevent sin in the best moral sys- 
tem ? ” — “ No.” — “ How do yon know ? ” — “ Because 
he has not prevented it.” [Axiplause.] (See Tay- 
LOE’s Moral Q-overnmenL^ 

Go to Andover and ask these questions, and you 
will find them answ^ered in this way : 

1. “Can God prevent sin in a moral vsystem?” — 
“Yes.” — “ How do you know?” — “ Because he that 
can create can do any thing that is an object of 
power. God can do any thing that does not involve 
self-contradiction. We must suppose. that a system 
of living beings, all with free wills, might be so influ- 
enced by motives as to retain their free will, and yet 
not sin. God can xirevent sin in a moral system.” 

“ Can God prevent sin in the lest moral system ? ” 

— “No.” — “How do you know?” — “Because he 
has not prevented it.” 

The Bivine Perfection is proved hy the perfection of 
the moral law. Sin exists. There is no conclusion pos- 
sible^ except that sin cannot he prevented wisely. 

What arc possibly some of the reasons why a per- 
fect God cannot wisely prevent sin in the best moral 
system? 

1. In the nature of things, there cannot be an 
upper without an under, a right without a left, a be- 
fore without an after, a good without, at least, the 
possibility of evil. 

2. In the nature of things^ the gift of free agency 
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power of created beings, iYi^faet of sin, according to 
Leibnitz, comes from abuse of free will. (See Mul- 
ler, Doctrine of Sin^ voL i., p. 276.) 

7. It may be that God cannot prevent sin, if he 
deals with finite creatures according to what is due 
to himself. 

8. It may be better to allow free agents to struggle 
with sin, and thus grow in the vigor of virtue, than 
to preserve them from such struggle, and thus allow 
them to remain weak. 

But, my friends, let us rejoice, that, after proving 
the Divine Perfection, we know enough for our peace 
as to the origin of evil. It is not at all necessary to 
establish the soundness of any of these conjectures ; 
for none of them are needed to prove that God is 
perfect. 

In the heavens of the soul there ride unquenchable 
constellations, which assert that we alone are to 
blame if we do what conscience says we o%i(j}Lt not to 
do. We are just as sure of the fact that we, and only 
we, are to blame when we do what conscience j)ro- 
nounces wrong ^ as we are of our owm existence. Our 
demerit is a self-evident fact. All men take such 
guilt for granted. We know that we are responsible 
as surely as w'e all know that we have the power of 
choice. We know both facts from intuition. Our 
existence we kno’w only by intuition ; and by that 
same axiomatic evidence we know our freedom. 
How does sin originate in us ? By a bad free choice. 
Just so it originated in the universe. But God 
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brought,,, mfo eiistoco. Tes; and ho mamtaii, 

us m e^tence. Verj wen, but the 

ev dent truth p„uo that he ha, given to u, free will 

he ocean floats the pnatical vessels ; the sea-breose 
fflb the sads of the pirate, but neither the ocean nor 
the sea-breese » to blante tor piracies. [Applan«," 



vin. 

THE EELIGION EEQUIEED BY THE NATUEE OF 
THHGS. 


THE SIXTY-SIXTH LECTURE IN THE BOSTON MONDAY LEC- 
TURESHIP, IN TREMONT TEMPLE EEB. 19. 



" Um Mitternaclit 
Kampft icli die Slaclit, 

O Menscheit, deiner Leiden t 
Kicht konnt ich sie entscheiden 
Mit meiner Maclit 
Um Mitternaclit. 

Um Mitternaclit 
Hab’ ich die Macht, 

Herr iiber Tod nnd Leben, 

In deine Hand gegeben: 

Un haltst die "Wacbt 
Um Mitternacbt.** 

itiJOKERT. 


^^Miraris tusl Dens iHe bonorum amantissimns, qui illos qnam 
optimos esse atque excellentissimos vnlt, fortunam illis cum quE 
exercentur adsignat?’*— Seneca. 
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THE RELIGIOH REQUIRED BY THE NA- 
TURE OF THINGS. 

PEELTJDB ON CTTEEENT EVENTS. 

It would be a sad whim iu the art of metallurgy 
if men should take up the notion that a white-heat 
is not useful in annealing metals; and so it is a sad 
whim in social, science when men think that the 
white-heat we call a religious awakening is not use- 
ful in annealing society. Twice this nation has been 
annealed in the religious furnace just previously to 
being called on to perform majestic civil duties. 
You remember that the thirsty, seething, timiultu- 
ous, incalculably generative years from 1753 to 1783, 
or from the opening of the Bkeneh war to the close 
of the Revolution, were preceded by what is known 
to history as the Great Awakening in New England 
in 1;40, under Whitefield and Edwards. So, too, in 
1857, when we were on the edge of our civil war, 
the whole land was moved religiously, and thus pre- 
pared to perform for itself and for mankind the 
sternest of all the political tasks that have been im- 
posed in this century upon any civilized people. 

193 
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But our short American story is no exception to the 
universal erpericnces of social aunealing. 

Discussing tlio subtler meaning of the Reforma- 
tion, Carlyle says, “ Once risen into this divine 
white-heat of temper, were it only for a season and 
not again, a nation is thenceforth considerable 
tlirough all its remaining history. What immensi- 
ties of dross and crypto-poisonous matter will it not 
burn out of itself in that high temperature in the 
course of a few years ! Witness Cromwell and his 
Puritans, making England habitable even under the 
Charles Second terms for a couple of centuries more. 
Nations arc benefited, I believe, for ages, by being 
tlirown once into divine white-beat in tins manner 
(CauTjYLI!, History of Frederick, vol. i. book 3, chap, 
viii.). 

That is the historial law for nations, for cities, for 
individuals. Do not be afraid of a white-beat: if is 
God's method of burning out dross. [Applause.] 

Standing where Wliitefield stood, on the banks of 
the Charles, a somewhat unlettered ])ut celebrated 
evangelist, jws ago, face to face with the culture of 
Harvard, was accused of leading audiences into ex- 
citement. ‘‘ I have beard,” said be in repl}-', “of a 
traveller who saiv at the side of the way a woman 
weeping, and beating her breast. Ho ran to her and 
asketl, ‘ What can I do for you? What is the cause 
of your anguish?’ — ‘My child is in the well; my 
child is in the well ! ’ With swiftest despatch assist- 
unw was given, and the child rescued. Farther on 
this same traveller met another woman wailing also, 
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and beating her breast. He came swiftly to her, and 
with great earnestness asked, ‘ What is your trou- 
ble ? ’ — ^ My pitcher is in the well ; my pitcher is in 
the well ! ’ Our great social and political excite- 
ments are all about pitchers in wells, and our reli- 
gious excitements are about children in wells.” [Ap- 
plause.] A rude metaphor, you say, to be used face 
to face with Harvard ; but a distinguished American 
professor, repeating that anecdote in Halle-on-the- 
Saale in Germany yonder, Julius Muller heard it 
and repeated it in his university; and it has been 
used among devout scholars all over Germany. 
Starting here on the banks of the Charles, and lis- 
tened to, I presume, very haughtily by Cambridge 
and Boston, it has taken root in a deei) portion of 
German literature as one of the classical Ulustrations 
of the value of a ■white-heat. [Applause.] 

We must bewmro how wo fall into pride at the size 
of our present religious audiences; for Boston lias 
seen greater assemblies than arc now gathered here 
in revivals. I hold in my hand a very significant 
portion of George Whitefiehrs journal, wTitten in 
1740 in this city. Let iis not forget that the doctrine 
of the new birth, which 'was drawn so incisively on 
the mind of Ne'w England by Whitcficld and Ed- 
wurds that it seems commonplace now^, w-as, in their 
time, and in the form in wdiieli they taught the truth, 
a disturbing novelty. The doctrine of the new 
birth as an acertainahlc change was not generally 
admitted in the religious portion of any New-Eng- 
land community when the awakening of 1740 began. 
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(See TRACr, Ektory of the Great Atvalcenmg, pp. 46^ 
ISO.) ’^\Tiitefielcl taught, to the dismay of IsTew Eng- 
land, that a man does not become a saint in his sleep ; 
and that credible evidence of personal entrance upon 
a life of love of what God loves, and of hate of what 
God hates, should be required before a man is made 
a member of the church; and that especially this 
change must take place in a minister ; otherwise he 
is unfit to lead the living or the dead. These doc- 
trines were not new to our Puritan fathers in 1640. 
But in 1740, tinder the political pressure caused by 
allowing only church-members to vote, and wdiich 
led to the vastly mischievous, half-way covenant, by 
which persons not pretending to have entered on a 
new life at all were admitted to the church, we had 
lost the scientifically severe ideals of Plymouth Eock. 
It was a novel theory to us, that a man should be 
inexorably required to give credible evidence of a 
new life, as a condition of being allowed to preach. 

I insisted much on the doctrine of the new birth,” 
writes Whitefield (Journals in New Nngland^ London, 
1741, p. 48), and also on the necessity of a minister's 
being converted before he cotdd i^reach aright. Uncon- 
verted ministej's are the banc of the Christian church. 
I tJiinJc that great and good man, Mr. Stoddard, is 
much to be blamed for endeavoring to prove that uncon- 
verted men might be admitted into the ministry. A 
sermon lately published by Mr. Gilbert Tennent, 
entitled ‘ The Danger of an Unconverted Ministry,’ 
I tliink unanswerable.” “The spirit of the Lord 
enabled me to speak with such vigor against sending 
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unconverted ministers into the ministry, that two 
ministers, with tears in their eyes, publicly confessed 
that they had lain hands on two young men, without 
so much as asking them whether they were born 
again of God or not ’’ (p. 53). 

Whitefield spoke with such vigor on this topic, 
that at this moment we need no speaking on it at all. 
Rhetorical students sometimes express amazement at 
the ineffectiveness of the printed addresses of White- 
field when read to-day ; but they contain little that is 
new now, because they impressed so powerfully so 
much that was new then. Their present ineffective- 
ness arises from their past effectiveness. 

“ Mr. Edwards,” Whitefield vorote at N'orthampton 
(this is Jonathan Edwards, of whom you may have 
heard) is a solid and excellent Christian. I think 
I may say I have not seen his equal in all New Eng- 
land ” (p. 45). “ He is a son himself, and hath also a 
daughter of Abraham for his wife. A sweeter couple 
I have not yet seen. Their children were dressed not 
in silks and satins, but plain. She talked feelingly 
and solidly of the things of God. She caused me 
to renew those praj^-ers which I have put up to God, 
that he would be pleased to send me a daughter of 
Abraham to be my wife. I find, upon many accounts, 
it is my duty to marry” (p. 46). ‘^Minister and 
people wept much” (p. 46). ‘‘Dear Mr. Edwards 
wept during the wiiole time of exercise ” (p. 47). 

You say that in Boston yesterday, in audiences of 
six thousand and seven thousand, women wept too 
much, and that men were excited; but in 1740 men 
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like Jonathan Edwards wept; and he is supposed to 
have had a head as well as a heart. 

Gaze a moment on what tins city of Boston did 
when she was hardly more than a village, and while 
the frontier settlements of New England wore yet in 
danger of intrusions from the savages. All that was 
mortal of George Whitefield lies on the shore of the 
sea at Newburyport yonder, at rest until the heavens 
be no more. When he bade adieu to New England, 
he spoke on the Boston Common, the very soil over 
which every day you and I are walking lightly, and 
wondering whether we cannot go hence in peace, 
whatever we do. This orator writes in Boston, Sun- 
day, Oct. 12, 1740, while no doubt the transfiguration 
of gold and russet and crimson hung upon some of 
the trees, of which we can now almost hear the whis- 
pering: “I went with the governor in his coach to 
the Common, where I preached my farewell sermon 
to nearly thirty thousand people, —a sight I have 
not seen since I left Blacldieath, and a sight, perhaps, 
never before seen in America. It being duskish 
before I had done, the sight was more solemn. Num- 
bers, great numbers, melted into tears when I tallred 
of leaving them. I was very particular in my appli- 
cation, both to rulers, ministers, and people; com- 
mended what was commendable ; blamed what was 
blameworthy; and exhorted my hearers steadily to 
mutate the piety of their forefathers; so that, wheth- 
er I was present or whether I was absent, I might 
hear of their affairs, that with one heart and mind 
they were striving together for the faith of the gos- 
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pel” (p. 53). So Boston responded to the memory 
of Cromwell and Hampden and Milton. She was 
young, and she yet is in the gristle. Is there better 
blood to put into her veins than that of our fathers ? 
[Applause.] 

THE LECTUEE. 

When Ulysses sailed past the isle of the sirens, 
who had the power of charming by their songs all 
who listened to them, he heard the sorcerous music 
on the shore ; and, to prevent himself and his crew 
from landing, he filled their ears with wax, and bound 
himself to the mast with knotted thongs. Thus, 
according to the subtle Grecian story, he passed 
safely the fatal strand. But when Orpheus, in 
search of the Golden Fleece, went by this island, he, 
being, as you rmnember, a great musician, set up 
better music than that of the sirens, enchanted his 
crew with a melody superior to the allm-ing song of 
the sea-n}Tnx»])s ; and so, without needing to fill the 
Argonauts’ ears with wax, or to bind himself to the 
mast with knotted thongs, he passed the sorcerqus 
shore, not only safely, but with disdain. 

The ancients, it is clear from this legend, under- 
stood the distinction hetweeu morahty and rehgion. 
He who, sailing past the island of temptation, has 
enlightened selfishness enough not to laud, although 
he rather wants to; he who, therefore, binds himself 
to the mast with knotted thongs, and fills the ears of 
his. crew with wax ; he who does tins without hear- 
ing a better music, is the man of mere morality. 
Heaven forbid that I should underrate the value of 
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tHs form of cold prudence ; for wax is not useless in 
pddj ears, and Aristotle says youth is a perpetual 
intoxication. Face to face with sirens, thongs are 
good, though songs are better. 

Sin hath long ears. Good is wax, 

Wise at times the knotted thongs; 

But the shrewd no watch relax, 

Yet they use like Oipheus songs. 

They no more the Sirens fear; 

They a better music hear.’’ 


W hen a man of tempestuous, untrained spirit must 
swirl over amber and azure and purple seas, past the 
isle of the sirens, and tnots himself to the mast of 
outwar% right conduct by the thongs of safe resolu- 
tioiis, although as yet- duty is not his delight, he is 
near to virtue. He who spake as never mortal spoke 
saw such a young man once, and, looking on him 
loved him, and yet said, as the nature of thino^ 
says also, “ One thing thou lackest.” Evidently L 
to whom duty is not a dehght does not possess the 
supreme prerequisite of peace. In presence of the 
siren shore, we can never be at rest while we rather 
wish to land, although we resolve not to do so. Onlv 
he who has heard a better music than that of the 

M^har to '' affectionately glad to prefer the 
ta^hcr to the lower good, is, or in the nature of 
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Aristotle was asked once what the decisive proof is 
that a man has acquired a good habit. His answer 
was, “ The fact that the practice of the habit involves 
no seK-denial of predominant force among the facul- 
ties.” Assuredly that is keen; but Aristotle is 
rightly called the surgeon. Until we do love virtue 
so that the practice of it involves no self-denial of that 
sort, it is scientifically incontrovertible, that we can- 
not be at peace. In the very nature of things, while 
Ulysses wants to land, wax and thongs cannot give 
him rest. In the very nature of things, only a better 
music, only a more ravishing melody, can preserve 
Orpheus in peace. This truth may be -.stern and 
unwelcome ; but the Greek mythology and the Greek 
philosophy which thus unite to affirm it are as lumi- 
nous as the noon. 

What is the distinction between morality and 
religion, and how can the latter be shown by the 
scientific method to be a necessity to the peace of the 
soul ? 

1. Conscience demands that what ought to he should 
be chosen by the will. 

2. In relation to persons, what we choose we love-. 

3. Conscience reveals a Holy Person, the Author 
of the moral law. 

4. Conscience, therefore, demands that rightness 
and oughtness in motives should not only be obeyed, 
but loved. 

5. It demands that the Ineffable Holy Person re^ 
vealed by the moral law should not only be obeyed, 
but loved. 
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G. Tliis is an unalterable demand of an unalterable 
portion of our nature. 

7. As personalities, tlierefore, we must keep com- 
pany witli tliis loart of our nature, and with its 
demand, while we exist in tliis world and the next. 

8. The love of God by man is, therefore, inflexibly 
required by the nature of things. Of all the com- 
mandments of exact science this is the first : Thou 
fihalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind' and 
might and heart and strength. 

0. Conscience draws an unalterable distinction 
between loyalty and disloyalty to the Ineffable Holy 
Person th<? moral law reveals, and between the obe- 
dience of slavishness and that of delight. 

10. Only the latter is obedience to conscience. 

11. But morality is the obedience of selfish slavish- 
ness. 


That sounds harsh ; but by it I mean only that a 
man of mere morality is Ulysses bound with thono-s. 
He intelligently chooses not to land; but he wishes 
to do so. He loves what conscience declares ought 
not to be. His chief motive is selfishness acting 
under the spur of fear. In the natui-e of things, the 
tear ot the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; but the 
end of wisdom is the perfect love that casteth out 
fear. [Applause.] You say that I have been ap- 
pealing to fear. Very well, that is the beginning of 
™ om, and I do not revere highly any love of God 
that has never known any fear of God. Show me 

the 

ar of God is, and I wiU show you not pyineiple, but 
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sentiment, not religion, but religiosity. Of necessity, 
loyalty fears disloyalty. But loyalty is love for the 
Holy I erson the moral law reveals ; and such love 
conscience inexorably demands as what ought to be. 

12. Religion, as contrasted with morality, is the 
obedience of affectionate gladness. It is the proud, 
rejoicing, unselfish, adoring love which conscience 
demands of man for the Ineffable Holy Person which 
conscience reveals. 

IS. As sucli, only religion, and not morality, can 
liarmonize the soul with the nature of things. 

So much may be clearly demonstrated by exact 
research. 

Shakspeare says of two chamcters who conceived 
foi each other a supreme affection as soon as they 
saw each otlier, 

“ At the first glance they have changed eyes.” 

Tempest^ act i. sc. 2. 

The Ohristian u a man who has changed eyes with 
God. In th.e mialteraUe nature of things, he who has 
not changed eyes with God cannot look into his face in 

poace. 

What is that love which conscience says ought to 
be given by the soul to the Ineffable Holy Person 
which the moral law reveals ? Is it a love for a frag- 
ment of that person s character, or for the whole ? 
for a few, or for the whole list, of his perfect attri- 
butes? 

14. In the nature of things, a delight in not only 
a part, but in all,, of God’s attributes, is necessary to 

peace in bis presence. 
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15. A reliffim comisting in the oledience of affection- 
ate gladness, or a delight in all God's attributes, is 
therefore seientifioallg known to he a demand of the 
nature of things. 


11 mu not be to-monw, or the day after, that 
these fifteen propositions will cease to be scientifically 
certain. Out of them multitudinous inferences flow 
as Niagaras fi-om the brink of God's palm. In a 
better age, philosophy will often pause to listen to 
these deluging certainties poured from the Infinite 
Heights of the nature of things. The' roar and 
spray of them almost deafen and blind whoever stands 
where we do now: but they are there, although we 
aie deaf; they are there, although ive are b lin d 
Three inferences from these fifteen propositions 
are ox Hiiprem(i importance ; 

1. It 1.S a sulfieieut condemnation of any scheme of 

iTo^ri 

attributer ^ ^^^^ment, of the list of the divine 
_ 2. A religion that is true to the nature of thin<m 

I ' . The tiue in .speculation is that which is 
harmomou.s with the nature of things. The fortu 
mte m experienec is that which is in harmony with 
the natme of thing.s. Tlie true in speculation, there^ 
fore, will turn out to be the fortunate in expm-ience 
when applied to practice. If a scheme of thoimht 

; 1 nTfb 1 " f of experiexrc; 

It will not bear translation into life age after 

that scheme of thought is sufficiently shown to bein’ 
colhsion with the nature of things. 
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8. By all tlie tests of intuition, instinct, experi- 
ment, and syllogism, religions science must endeavor 
to obtain tlie fullest view possible to man of the 
whole list of the divine attributes. 

What scheme of religious thought will bear these 
three tests best? 

Does such underrating of the significance of sin, 
as Theodore Parker’s absolute religion is guiltj?- of, 
work well in the long range of experience ? All reli- 
giom teaeUng that in a wide and multiplex trial does 
not leaf good fruits is presumably out of accord with 
the nature of things. Does the doctrine that every 
fall is a fall upward bear good fruits f Does the 
assertion that sin is a necessary, and, for the most 
part, an inculpable stage in human progress, improve 
society? Does the proposition that character does 
not tend to a final permanence, bad as well as good, 
and good as well as bad, work well when translated 
into life age after age ? 

Gentlemen, let us make a distinction between false 
and true liberalism. Let us speak with proper respect 
of a learned, cultured Christian liberalism. Let us 
speak with jnoper disrespect of a lawless, limp, lav- 
ender liberalism. It has been the fault of the latter 
style of unscientific liberalism in every age, and it is 
especially the fault of Theodore Parker’s theism, that 
it represents only a fragment of the divine attributes 
as the whole list. 

The supreme question, then, my friends, if you are 
convinced that man cannot have peace unless he has 
a delight in all attributes of the Holy Person revealed 
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bj the moral law, is to biow what the full list is. 
Whether Boston cares, or Harvard, to know Avhat the 
natural conditions of the soul’s peace with the nature 
of things are, I do not know; but, for one, I feel very 
sure I am going hence, and that I wish to go hence 
in peace, and that I cannot go hence in peace unless 
I love, not only a fragment, but the whole list, of the 
divine attributes. 


What can science of the ethical sort do toward 
presenting us with a full view of the divine attri- 
butes ? That is a very central and a very strateo-ic 
question. Suppose, in order to make our thoughts 
clear, that we begin our answer by substituting scien- 
tific for biblical phraseology. Try for once the experi- 
ment, and see how we shall come out. Everybody 
admits there is a nature of things. Now, what if we 
assert simply that it is necessary to the soul’s peace 
to acquire harmony with the nature of things 9 Say 
uothing about God now. It is certain that there Is 
m the universe what science calls the nature of tliinss • 
and it IS tolerably clear that that has not changed 
much for some years. [Applause.] It is without 
any variableness or shadow of turning. It was • it 
IS ; It IS to come. For one, when I ask the question 
Whether I can know God, I am always asking, imme 
diately after that, Avhether I can know the nature of 
things What if the nature of things is but another 
name for his nature ? What if the nature of things 

change n eternity to come, is but a revelation of 
I m, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
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of turning? I know that the nature of things is 
infinitely kind toward virtue. I know that the nature 
of things is infinitely stern toward vice. What if, 
while science gazes on the nature of things, and 
looks fixedly into it, she finds behind it the will of a 
personal God, omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent, 
invisible, but in conscience spiritually tangible ? 

1. In the nature of things, to work for good is to 
work against evil. 

^ Does anybody doubt this ? Is not that a ' proposi- 
tion just as clearly true as that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points, or that a thin<y 
cannot be, and not be, at the same time, and in the 
same sense, as any other intuitive deliverance of our 
faculties ? 

2. In the nature of things, God cannot work for 
good without working against evil. 

I am assuming only that God cannot deny himself. 
That cannot is to me at once the most terrible and 
the most alluring certainty in the universe. ' He can- 
not deny the demands of his own perfections. These 
are another name for the nature of things. We feel 
sure, that, in the nature of things, there cannot be a 
here without a there, an upper without an under, or 
any working of God for good without working by 
him against evil. The nature of things is not fate, 
but the unchangeable free choice of infinite perfee- 
tioii in God. 

^ Allow no one to mislead you by overlooking the 
distinctions between certainty and neceuity, will and 

shall, occasioning and necessitating, infallibly certain 
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and inevitably certain. Let no one assert that faith- 
fulness to self-evident truths as to the nature of 
things leads to a system of thought consisting of 
adamantine fatalism. There can be but one best way 
in which to conduct the universe. Omniscience wiil 
know that way. Omnipotence will choose and' ad- 
here to that way. There will be no deviation from 
that way in the course of the government of the uni- 
verse. There will thus appear to be fate in the infin- 
ities and eternities 5 but there is there in reality only 
the infinitely wise and holy, and therefore unchan- 
ging, free choice of Almighty God. 

Even man’s free will may illustrate the law of cer- 
tainty without falling at all under that of necessity. 

Near the great sea there lives yonder at Salisbury 
a renowned poet, on whom the light of the golden 
Indian summer of genius is now shining. It was 
once ray surprising fortune to hear this revered man 
say seriously that he could not quite agree with An- 
dover and Jonathan Edwards in wholly denyino’ the 
freedom of the will. I made no attempt to correct 
this error; fori had proper reverence for that poet 
whom Germany regards as the deepest heart among 
all American writers of lyrics (see Beockhaus’ Con- 
versations Lexicon, art. “ Whittier ”), a man in whom 
there IS an unquenchable Hebrew fire, which quite as 
efteetively as any other flame, moved before us as a 
pillar of radiance in the dark days of our antislaverv 
contest. [Applause.] ' 

T ^dover does not understand 

Jonathan Edwards; but she does not understand 
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Mm to deny the freedom of the will. And as for 
denying the freedom of the will herself, yon might 
as well ask whether Andover denies the immor- 
tality of the sonl, or whether Jefferson Davis 
asserted that federal power ought to be supreme over 
State rights, or whether Plymouth Rock will float. 
There is no monstrosity greater as a misconception 
than to affirm that New-England theology denies the 
freedom of the will; and yet I see that affirmation 
made almost monthly by irresponsible scribblers, and 
now and then responsibly, over names which I 
honor. 

S. In the nature of things, God is not God, unless 
he works for good. 

4. Therefore, in the nature of things, he is not 
God, unless he works against evil. 

5. He is perfect; and therefore, with all his attri- 
butes, he works for good. 

6. He is perfect ; and therefore, with all his attri- 
butes, he works against evil. 

7. Sin exists in the universe by the abuse* of free 

WilL 

It is incontrovertible that conscience declares that 
we, and we alone, are to blame when we do what 
we Imow to be wrong. Of course, I keep in mind 
the distinction between an error and sin, or between 
a mistake of the moral kind and a wrong of the 
moral kind. When I speak of sin, I mean a free 
choice of motives which conscience pronounces to be 
bad. In every bad free choice there comes upon the 
soul, after the act, a sense of personal demerit. If 
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that deliverance of the self-evident truths of the 
soul is not to be received, several rather lar,r>-e results 
follotv. 


It you deny the intuition which proves that the 
will is free, you cannot prove your own existence ; 
for you know your own existence only by intuition. 
How do I know there is an eternal world ? By in- 
tuition. How do I know that I am in existence? 
By intuition. How do I know that I am personally 
to blame when I do what conscience pronounces 
wrong? By intuition. We are not to play fast 
and loose with this supreme test of truth. Intuition 
is the soul’s direct vision of all truths which to man 
have these tlu-ee characteristics, — self-evidence, neces- 
sity, universality. An intuition may mean a truth, sef- 
evident, necessary, and universal ; or it may mean the 
act of the mind in heholdiny such a truth. When I 
say any tluug is affirmed by intuition, I mean that 
it is guaranteed by that capacity of the soul tlirouo-h 
which wo have a direct vision of self-evident, axiom- 
atic, necessary truth. It is an intuitive truth that 
the will IS frccy and, as Johnson used to say, “there 
is the end of it.” We know we are to blame when 
we choose the wrong; and there is an end of that 
It you know by self-evident, axiomatic, necessary,’ 
universal truth that you exist, you know by the 
same evidence that you are free, and that you have 
incurred pemonal demerit whenever you choose a 
motive which conscience pronounces to be a bad one. 

What you take for granted in business, and in 
law, and m literature, you must aUow me to take as 
proved in religious science. 
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Does anybody doubt that he is free in business ? 
Very well : will anybody doubt, then, that he is free 
ill religion ? Does anybod}^ doubt that God gives 
the harvest, but that nevertheless man must sow and 
plant? Does not the husbandman every spring go 
forth and act as if every thing dejiended on him ? 
and does not God work with him to fill the valley 
with fiitness ? Just so in the spiritual realm : a man 
must go forth and sow good seed; and God will give 
the increase. There is no collision in business be- 
tween freedom of will and fate ; and so, as the laws 
of the universe are the same in both fields, there is 
no collision in religion. Predestmation does not 
mean deMmy, This is one of the most mischievous 
words in theology ; and the trouble is with the sylla- 
ble ‘‘dost.’’ I never use the word j)redestination ; 
for that syllable “ de^t ” implies destiny, and destiny 
implies iiecessit}'^ In religious science the word 
^‘predestiuation” does not mean necessity, but only 
certainty. 

8, While sin eontimieSj (xod cannot forgive it without 
maldng the miner worse. 

In this city six thousand people were told, the 
other evening, with great depth of thought, that if a 
child deliberately lies, and you forgive the child be- 
fore he has exhibited any sorrow for the act, you 
malve the child worse. That is, indeed, a very simple 
instance of the moral law; but in scientific minds 
there is no doubt that the moral law is equalty uni- 
versal with the physical. If you Avill measure a little^ 
arc of the j^hysical law, you can measure the whole 
cii*cle. 
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If I -were to take flight into space, I should not 
run beyond the knowledge that I have acquired here 
of the law of gravitation. That law is one in all 
worlds so far as science knows. So, too, if I under- 
stand the properties of light here, I understand them 
in Orion and the Pleiades. A good terrestrial text- 
book on light or gravitation would he of service in 
the North Star. The universality and the unity of 
law make our earth, although hut an atom, immensity 
itself in its revelations of truth. (See Dai^a, aeol- 
ogy, chap. 1.) Now, if I know that a man has delib- 
erately lied to me, I cannot here, under the moral 
la,w, forgive him before he repents, without making 
him worse. If I know that, then there is reason to 
believe tliat God cannot, in the nature of things, for- 
give a fi-ee agent that has incurred personal demerit 
by the choice of wrong motives, till he has repented, 
without making that agent worse. [Applause.] 
The nature of things, gentlemen — it is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

Here is a Boston sonnet, entitled “ A Far Shore ; ” 
and it asserts the universality of the moral law as 
well as of the physical and the organic; and so it 
applies not only to Greece and Italy, and the shadow 
of the Pyramids, but also to the shore of that undis- 
covered country from whose bourn no traveller 
returns : 

Oh a far shore my land swam far fi'oin sight, 

But I could see familiar native stars ; 

My home was shut fi’om me by ocean bars, 

Yet home hmg there above me in the night; 
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Uncliaiiged fell down on me Orion^s light; 

As always, Yenus rose, and fiery Mars; 

My own the Pleiads yet; and withont jars 

In wonted tones sang all the heavenly height. 

So when in death, from underneath my feet 

Polls the round world, I then shall see the sky 
Of God’s truths bui’ning yet familiarly; 

My native constellations I shall greet: 

I lose the outer, not the inner eye, 

The landscape, not the soul’s stars, when I die. 

[Applause.] 

9. The self-propagating power of habit, acting in 
the sphere of holy affections, places the nature of 
things on the side of righteousness. 

10. The same self- propagating power of habit, 
acting in the sphere of evil affections, arranges the 
nature of things against evil. 

11. Good has but one enemy, the evil ; but the 
evil has two enemies, the good and itself. [Ap- 
plause.] (See Julius Mullee, Doctrine of 8in^ 
vol. ii.) 

12. Judicial blindness increases the self-propagat- 
ing power of evil ; remunerative vision increases the 
self-propagating power of holiness. 

“ Every man,” says the Spanish proverb, is the 
son of his own deeds.” Every action,” says Rich- 
ter, “becomes more certainly an eternal mother than 
it is an eternal daughter” (Titak, vol. i, cycle 
105). These are the irreversible laws according to 
which all character tends to a final permanence, 
good or bad. 

13. God cannot give the wicked two chances with- 
out subjecting the good to two risks. 
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14. Self-evident truth shows that man is free. 

15. Self-evident truth proves that man may attain 
a final permanence of character, good or bad, and in 
that state, not lose freedom of will. 

lb. !nus occur in the h&st possible univeTse^ in 
which all things will of course ivorh together for good to 
the good, and therefore, of necessity, for evil to the evil. 


iiciueie to tue proposition that there cannot be an 
upper without an under. Can God arrange the uni- 
verse so that all things in it shall work together for 
the good of the good, without arranging it so that 
all things shall work together for the evil of the evil ? 
Can God be God, and not arrange the universe so 
that all things in it shall work together for the o-ood 
of the good ? Can God be God, and not so arrange 
the universe, that all things shall work together for 
the evil of the evil ? Follow the deliverance of your 
intuitional philosophy, that the soul is free. I know 
how a man is tempted here, and how a silly sciolism 
will overturn tlie testimony of the intuitions them- 
selves, rather than admit that man is responsible for 
all action that conscience pronounces wrong. But, if 
you overturn the deliverance of the intuitions there 
please overturn it elsewhere. You will not play fast 
and loose much longer, gentlemen; for our ao-e is 
coming to be, thank God, unwilling to take anything 
for gianted ami more and more loyal to clear ideas. 
[Applause.] _ Our greatest philosophies, metaphysi- 
cal and physical, all stand on the basis of self-evident 

nett^’r’ although your physicist who 
never has studied metaphysics does not know who 
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sharpened his tools, or sometimes -what his tools are 
he every day is using self-evident truth, and stands 
on the mtuitions at which he scoffs. You say that 
the intuitional philosophy sails by dead - reckoning, 
well, dead-reckoning by axioms is scientific. You 
say that the philosophy of self-evident truths is off 
sounding, and that you prefer to keep in water 
where you can feel the bottom. I tell you that yonr 
sounding-lines themselves are spun by what you call 
dead-reckoning, or the phdosophy of self-evident, 
axiomatic, necessary truths. [Applause.] Your 
physicist has no scientific rule, the validity of which 
IS not guaranteed by self-evident truth ; and so when 
you say I sail by dead-reckoning, and am off sound- 
ings, and that you arc sounding and sounding, and 
that you know there is an external world, and that 
you believe only what you can see and touch and 
handle, I go behind your sounding-line, and ask, 
Who^ spun that ? ” I ask, “ How are you certain 
there is any external world?” You say, “It is 
evident ” So I say, “ It is self-evident.” [Applause.] 
On self-evidence you stand, and on self-evidence I 
stimd; and, if you and I can shake hands at this 
point, we shall never part. [Applause.] If we are 
true to the deliverance of all the intuitions, and not 
merely to a portion of them, we shall vividly behold 
ruth of which neither materialism nor pantheism 
dreams. We shall see God in not merely a few of 
hw attributes, but in that whole range of them, 
which the -nature of things, exposes to human vision: 
and we shaU find it a thing just as glorious to be 
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reconciled with God as it is to be reconciled with 
the nature of things, and just as little- likely to 
occur in a man asleep, or by accident and hap- 
hazard, and dreaming and poetizing. 

We shall find it a tiling at least as terrible to fall 
under tiie power of God as it is to fall under the 
power of the nature of things. Assuredly the nature 
of things will not break the bruised reed, nor quench 
the smoking flax, of loyalty to itself; the nature 
of tilings assuredly, too, may be a consuming fire 
to all disloyalty to itself. fApplause.J It may be 
an oiimipresent kiss or an omnipresent flame. The 
savages in Peru used to kiss the air as their pro- 
foundest sign of adoration to the collective divinities. 

atuie of things is above and around and 
beneath us ; and oui- sign of adoration to it must be 
not slavish self-suirender, but affectionate, glad pref- 
erence of what this unbending perfection requires. 

You say the permanent existence of sin would be 
an impeachment of the divine benevolence. Why is 
not the beginning of it an impeachment ? The mys- 
tep', my friends, is not, that, under the law of judicial 
blindness and the self-propagating power of habit, 
sin may continue : the mystery is, that sin ever was 
allowed to begin. It Jim begun. There is no doubt 
on that subject, and, when you will explain to me the 
consistency of your philosophy with the beginning 
0 sin, I will explain to you the consistency of a 
final permanence of free evil character with that 
same philosophy. [Appla use.] 

What we do know is, that, the more a man sins 
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against light, the less sensitive he is to it. What 
we do know is, that over against judicial blindness 
stands remimerative vision, and we cannot change one 
law without changing the other. The nature of 
things is the flame ; the nature of things is the kiss : 
God is God by being both. [Applause.] What 
God does is successfully done. What God does is 
well done. 

Mrs, Browning, whom England loves to call 
Shakspeare’s daughter, and who is in many respects 
the deepest interpreter of the modern cultivated 
heart and head, rests in God’s goodness. 

“ Oh the little birds sang east, the little birds sang west! 

And I said in iinderbreath, All om life is mixed with death, 
And who knoweth which is best ? 

Oh the little bnds sang east, the little birds sang west! 

And I smiled to think God’s goodness flows around our incom- 
pleteness 5 

Round our restlessness his rest.” 

Had she paused there, she would not have been the 
prophetess of science as she is ; for, without resting 
in an unscientific liberalism, she says also : 

‘‘ Let star-wheels and angel-wings, with their holy winnowings, 
Keep beside you all your way, 

Lest in passion you should dash, with a blind and heavy crash, 
Up against the thick-bossed shield of God’s judgment in the 
field.” 


[Applause.] 


Rime of the Duchess May. 




IX. 


THEODOEE PAEEEE ON COIIUNION WITH OOD AS 
PEESONAL. 


the SIETY-SEVEHTH EECTTJEE m THE BOSTON MONBAY 
EECTUEESHIP, in TEEMONT temple PEB. 26. 



Eeligion ist anfangs Gottlehre; recht ist sie Gottseligkeit. Auf 
Marktplatz tiiid SclilaclitXeld steh’ icii init zugeschlossener Brust 
worin der Allliocliste iind Allheiligste mit mir sprictit, und vor mir 
ajs nalie Sonne ridit.” — Eichteb; Levana, 


So schaif’ ich am sausenden 
"Webstulil der Zeit/’ 

Goethe: Fauat 



THEODOEE PARKER ON COMMUNION 
WITH GOD AS PERSONAL. 

PBELTTDE OST CTTREENT EVENTS. 

One day in Parliament William Pitt said, “ I Lave 
no fear for England : she will stand till the day of 
judgment.” But Edmund Burke replied, “ What I 
fear is the day of no judgment.” The relation of 
the temperance reform to the future of great cities 
has an unsounded depth of interest from Edmund 
Burke s point of view. In 1800 one twenty-fifth of 
the population of the United States was in towns 
numbering eight thousand or more inhabitants; in 
1870 one-fifth (Waleee, Statistical Atlas, 1876). 

Of course I need not emphasize the fact that 
many of our churches are doing their duty on the 
topic of temperance in great towns. I do not over- 
look starry exceptions. I remember that Roswell 
Hitchcock’s chm-eh in New York was once called 
together in order that two persons who had joined 
it might have work assigned them on the church 
philanthropic committees. There was no other busi- 
ness before the gathering than to set two persons at 
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work ; tie only ones out of a very large churck who 
had not something definite to do in our sorely-tried 
, metropolis. Other individual churches are active, 
but the mass of our churches are singularly inefficient 
[applause], in moral reform in cities. The other day 
I saw a heap of manuscript books, in which the 
names of the most abandoned streets and lanes in 
this city were written down, and in which a compe- 
tent number of fit persons were assigned to the work 
of visitation in these desolate quarters. Now, is it 
not a circumstance rather hiuniliating that a’ man 
who is comparatively a stranger in this city must 
come half way across the continent to set us here in 
Boston at work which we ought to know better 
than he does how to do? Is it not a fact somewhat 
inexpressible in its wincing outcome, as it touches 
our por pride, to know that many a town in New 
England, Boston not excepted from the list, is allow- 
ing a Young Men’s Christian Association, for in- 
stance, that Avishes to do just such work as this, to 
staiwe? You are not giving half money enough to 
the agents you employ for religious effort among the 
poor and degraded in cities; and you do not work 
yourselves. You act through the finger-tips of a few 
saiffis; women missionaries, city missionaries; and 
J' u arc starving them. There is not a city missionary, 
there IS not an established religious agency of youfs 
among the perishing and dangerous classes and\heir 
fleecers, that has adequate financial support, to say 

bS? f ^"7 this is plain speech^ 

but I had rather speak plainly than bring upon my- 
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self the charge of being inattentiye to what has been 
brought so prominently before New England in the 
great audiences in the noon yonder in the Taber- 
nacle, when reformed men have spoken and been ad- 
dressed, in the presence of thousands, in tears. We 
need every season just such effort as is now mak- 
ing temporarily here for the abandoned quarters in 
this and other cities. 

There is in Boston a great orator, whose name is 
a power from the surf of the Bay of Pundy to the 
waterfalls of the Yosemite. Stand in front of his 
house, in the street where Slavery once mobbed him, 
and you may count thirty grog-shops within sight 
of his windows. Yes : WendeU Phillips told you 
the other day that he could count thirty-nine, and 
that for thirteen of these only is Massachusetts law 
responsible. The truth is, that the Church, after all, 
is, or should be, the sheet-anchor of all moral reform. 

I do not undervalue Washingtonianism ; I do not 
undervalue temperance legislation ; in fact, although 
there may be no one prohibitory law with all the de- 
tails of which I should sympathize, yet I must call 
myself a prohibitionist. ([Cheers and .a few hisses. 
Mr. Cook turned to the quarter from which the 
hisses proceeded, and said]. Wait two hundred years, 
and see whether you will hiss prohibition ! Wait 
until Macaulay s two hundred are the average num- 
ber of inhabitants for every square mile between 
Plymouth Rock and the Golden Gate, and see 
whether you will hiss prohibition! Wait until a 
quarter of our population shall be massed in cities, 
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and Edmmd Burke’s day of no judgment appears, 
and see wketker you will liiss prohibition ! 

Massachusetts now has laws by which sales of 
liquor are forbidden at all times to minors and drunk- 
ards and to persons to whom the sellers have been 
requested to cease selling by their families or em- 
ployee. Are you executing that law? The letting 

of real estate for the illicit seUing of liquor is mad! 
more perilous by a new clause requiring the magistrate 
0 serve notice of the conviction of any party of 
such an offence on the lessor of the premises. The 
latter is thereupon required, by the old law of com- 
mon nmsance, to eject the tenant, under penalty. 
Are church-members in Massachusetts who oL reM 
estate in degraded quarters never implicated in the 
violation of that righteous public law ? 

America wants her churches to organize themselves 
foi permanent and aggressive, just as they occasion- 
ed wo\Tr^ and 

amid, work for the squalid and debased. I read in 

he newspapers the other day that some noble wZen 

Z on S 

f those who were anioiio- the 

efflcent of all the powers that cowed old Romo 
y the putdT of Christian life, hawe gone into T 
jaws Md throat of despair in certain abandoned onar- 
ters of tins o,ty, and have fonnd homes for Slfd 
ymen, and taken the almost incredible JrdSf 

epoS'^mst' 

be heralded. What is needed is thal’it sSd be 
made permanent. [Applause.] 
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Lessing said, that by and by, when the world has 
fonnd out what church does the most good, it will 
know in what church to believe. [Applause.] Show 
me the church that is willing to wash the feet of the 
degraded ; show me the church that goes about from 
house to house doing good; show me the church 
organized for permanent, aggressive, audacious, moral 
effort ; show me a church that has not lost her Mas- 
ter’s whip of small cords, and I will show you the 
church, and the only church, that can save America 
when she has two hundred inhabitants to the square 
mile. [Applause.] 

There was in our Christian and Sanitary Commission 
in the civil war a great hint for our years of peace. 
The Sanitary Commission and the Christian Com- 
mission followed dur armies like white angels ; and 
why should not the flight of these two ministering 
spirits be in some sense perpetuated in our great 
cities, which are always battle-fields ? One thousand 
years ago the Norsemen came up Boston Harbor in 
shallops, every one of which had on its sail a paint- 
ing of a cormorant raven, and at its prow a wolf’s 
head. Bryant says the Norse pirates sailed up yon- 
der azure bay a thousand years ago. Wliat I know 
is, .that the Norse raven yet flies in America, and the 
Norse wolf yet howls. What I want to fly side by 
side with the raven, what I want to run side by side 
with the wolf, is organized, permanent, aggressive, 
audacious, deadly Christian effort. [Applause.] 

New England has seen lately some new indications 
that temperance discussion in the church will be 
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heard by the masses outside of it. Look at the Mer- 
nm^k River and its cities, and notice what one man 
Dr. Reynolds, has done there. You do not believe in 
a his methods, although experience is indorsino' 
them significantly? Very well: will you invent 
better ones? [Applause.] What are we about, 
^vhen men, and some women, through the countrv’ 
more rapidly than under the scythe of war, are fall- 
ing into their graves under the flame of these gross 
consuming habits, that we do not turn all the moral 
power of the church, at least once a month in 
cities, on this conflagration? We have power to put 
down by moral suasion a great amount of this evil 
and our responsibility is proportionate to our power’ 
Let moral suasion once have free course, and le<.ai 
suasion will follow of the' right sort. Wheneve 
temperance has tried to fly on one wing, that S 
ither with legal suasion alone on the one hand, or 
th moral suasion alone on the other, her flio-ht has 
been a sorry spiral. She never will ascend to God" 

rhvthm Wrt “ajestic equal vans keeping 

staston lot ^ 4a! 

suasion, acting side by side, to bear her on and to 

fo^talle 

eio^ir'fb^^T ^ perceive that undefiled reR- 

Napoleon, “we must replace” To 

passion we must replace it bv T i conquer unholy 
replace it by holy passion. Un- 
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doubtedly a man may lose in the religions renova- 
tion of his nature his appetite for strong drink. It 
is, yon say, a very vexed question, whether a con- 
verted man loses his appetite for liquor. Cases of 
deep inherited disease may be set aside as not under 
discussion here. Put this question on another plane 
of thought. Plave you not known some men morally 
transfigured by the power of a supreme earthly affec- 
tion ? Have you not seen some father bereaved of a 
darling boy, and changed thereafter to the finger- 
tips ? Have you not known often a great crisis in 
life to take a bad appetite out of a man, even when 
the crisis was merely secular ? There are some de- 
rangements infinitely more infamous than inherited 
appetites for strong drink ; but even these are often 
removed wholly by a holy love, filial, conjugal, or pa- 
ternal, if once the affection takes hold of the deepest 
inmost in the soul. Can you not believe, that, when 
God is loved supremely, there may come to a man 
such an awakening of the upper zones of his nature, 
that he shall no longer have an appetite for stroog 
drink? He, and only he, will be lifted above tempta- 
tion who falls in love with God with all his heart. 

THE LECTUBE. 

The Russian poet Derzhavin has the honor of 
having written an ode, to the rhythm of which all 
cultivated circles have bowed down, from the Yellow 
Sea westward to the Pacific. The stanzas of it you 
may see to-day embroidered on silk in the palaces of 
the Emperors of Japan and China. You will find 
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tlie poem translated into Persian, into Arabic into 
Greek, into Italian, into German j and, when I ’open 

thluZ /T T anthologies, I find 

that the book closes ivith this Russian antLm : 

“O Thou Eternal One, whose presence bright 
^ bpace dotli occupy, aU motion guide, 

Unchanged through Time’s aU-deyastatiug flight' 

Thou ouly God; there is no God beside I ^ 

Beiug above ah beings ! Mighty One 
TOom none can comprehend and none ei^plore, 

Who fiU St existence with thyself alone, 

mbracing all, supporting, ruling o’er, 

Bemg whom we call God, and W no more! 

aii*t thy vast works admh-e, obey, adore; 

The soul shall speak in tears in of gratitude.” 

Translation of Sir John Botering. 

nations, we are scientifically iustified in '■'^®rity 
Bjonthat the deep instincts of the hilan W ? 

the rising to the setting sun assert wW ^ 
expresses. Tims we inrlo-A * 

•atogly, T 

Derzhavui’s poem on the Divine Naturrn tb '^r ^ 

Btruck worthily to the ke^Lote ofadt 
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ration of the Infinite Perfection of a Pei-sonal God. 
This is a literary fact which the Matthew Arnolds 
and Herbert Spencers would do well to fathom. The 
native himian instincts are ascertainable by the re- 
ception all races and tribes and tongues give to the 
literature of communion with God as personal. Such 
imtineU are a scientific proof of the existence of their 
correlate. There can be no thought without a 
thinker. There is thought in the universe; there- 
fore, there is a thinker in -the universe. But a 
thinker is a person: therefore there is a Personal 
TMnker in the universe. There can be no such 
organic hungering as all nations have for communion 
with God as personal without the possibility of such 
commmiion. Men who revere the natural will not 
scorn Theism, for it is as natural as any thing else 
in natiue. The veracity of our theistic instincts is 
proved by their uatui’alness. Julius Muller gives as 
one definition of religion the communion of the soul 
with God as personal. 

1. Men as they are can be made holy only by lov- 
ing a holy person. 

2. Nothing so effectually purifies the heart as love ; 
for nothing so effectually wooes us from selfishness. 

3. There can be no love without trust, and no 
trust without purity. 

4. Love produces in the lover the mood of the ob- 
ject loved. 

5. Souls grow more by contact with souls than by 
all other means. 

6. Growth, strength, bliss, arise naturally from 
spiritual love. 
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7. All these laws of the higher affections apply to 
theeommumonof the human spirit with the Ineffa. 
ble Holy Person whom the moral law reveals. 

i. irreversible natural laws, rehgion 

IS ^ectionate communion with God as personal. 

In Locksley Hall, Tennyson, speaking merely as 
an observer of human nature in its social zone, Jters 

one of the profoundest of all the truths of its reli- 
gious zone, when he says, 

“ Aord. «S. 

to «t 

Is there any hand but that of love that can nro 
duoe fc etfeot? £5,*, cannioTit 

a Wypsr.™; Tennyson knows of no other Z 

religious science knows of no other. ^ ’ 

noZn,!^Zi“’."'Z'!“‘^'’ “toJiiMted with 

eZrthisZ n “‘«*to.ess out of au.», 

S aln ThZ- Z ™ ‘ “preme spmtnal 

l.nrJr '' admiration of men by each other • 

imfVJr® “ selfishness out of men 

exspheiing of soul by soul which is always the re 

solt of trust of the transfigured sort, _ one of 2 

tiArlS^^' I am put- 
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I read the other day two Boston sonnets entitled 
“ Trust,” which made of the crystalline window of 
one of the deepest human experiences an opening 
through which to look into the sky behind the sky. 

I know that tkou aii; true and strong and pare. 

My forehead on thy palna, I fall asleep: 

My sentinels with thee no vigils keep, 

Though elsewhere never without watch secure. 

How restful is‘ thy palm ! I life endure : 

These stranger souls whose veils I shyly sweep, 

These doubts what secrets hide within the deep, 
Because, aglow within the vast obscure. 

Thy hand is’ whitest light ! My peace art thou ; 

My firm green isle witliin a troubled sea; 

And, lying here, and looking upward now, 

I ask, if thou art this, what God must be: 

If thus I rest within thy goodness, how 
In goodness of the infinite degree? 

But there are lightnings wherever there is love ; 
for character cannot have one side without having 
two sides ; we cannot love good, and not abhor evil ; 
and so the second sonnet, equally true to trust, con- 
trasts with the first : 

This crystal soul of thine, were it outspread 
Until the di*op should fill the universe, 

How in it might the angels’ wings immerse; 

And wake and sleep the living and the dead; 

Bereaved eyes bathe; rest Doubt its tossing head; 

Swim the vast worlds ; dissolve Guilt’s icy curse; 

And sightless, if but loyal, each disperse 
Fear by full trust, and, by devotion, dread! 

And yet these perfect eyes in which mine sleep 
Would not be sweet were not their lightning deep. 
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In softest skies the swiftest fire-bolts dwell. 

Thine eyes inis dew and flame, and both are welL 
If thus I fear this soul, O God! how thee, 

Both love’s and lightning’s full infinity? 

[Applause.] 


In the Portuguese Sonnets, the most subtle and 
tender and sublime expressions of affection ever 
Witten by woman, it is not so much Mrs. Brownino- 
who sings, as Robert Browning, the future husband. 
When Teimyson, in the In Memoriam commemo- 
rates the young Hallam, it is not Tennyson who’ 
smgs,^ so much as Hallam. When Robert Hall and 
Camriiig form a friendship for each other at Eton, 
3t is Camiing who appears in Hall, and Hall who 
aflpears in Canning. When Thomas Carlyle, John 
Sterling, and Edward Irving, are friends, it is Irvino- 
that appeai-s in Carlyle at times, and Carlyle that 
appears in Irving; and, when Sterling lies dying, it 
is Carlyle that makes up more than half his soul. 
Always wheji two human personalities are united by 
a supreme spiritual affection, they intersphere each 
other, and produce the moods, of one in the other ; 
and, when them is a transfiguration in personal 
affection, there is thus a smiting of the chord of self, 
till It passes in music out of sight. Of course, there- 
fore, there is no method to produce growth, strength, 
and bliss m the soul, like the pure contact of spirit 
wth spirit. Carlyle says we grow more by contact 
of soul with soul than by all other means united. 

iterature, if possessed of power, is the mirror of 
sold and causes those who love it to grow by contact 
with the pulsatmg, reflected depths of genius. 
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But a Persian proverb says, “ Look into the sky 
to find the moon, and not into the pool.” Look into 
the faces of your elect living friends, and into the 
souls of those whom you trust most. Make much 
of your giant friendships of all kinds, and be thank- 
ful if you have one genuine friendship of any kind, 
and let unforced trust enswathe you, if you would 
be transfigured. You grow more in these high 
moments of personal affection when you look at the 
moon in the sky than by much meditating on the 
moon in the pool. Friendships with authors and 
heroes in a far past are undoubtedly honorable to 
us, and transfiguring, and in loneliness are, perhaps, 
the highest human solace ; but they are not the 
highest possible to man ; they are not the moon in 
the sky. 

Gentlemen, you all foresee that I am to affirm that 
a human spirit may commune with the Infinite 
Spirit, and that all these laws of transfiguration are 
to be kept in view when we would explain the 
renovating power on man of the communion of the 
soul with God as personal. You anticipate that in 
a moment I shall be asking, in the name of the 
scientific method, that you, face to face with the 
Holy Person the conscience reveals, should give free 
course to all those majestic natural laws by which 
soul transfigures soul through personal affection. 
Gentlemen, I do ask this, and in the stern name of 
the scientific method. Is any one thin Icing, that, as 
a benighted soul, brought up in the mossy medieval- 
ism of our latest theology, I cannot worship one 
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God, because I believe in three Gods ? Do not pity 
medisevalism too much ; it knows the difference 
between Trinity and Tritheism. I wish just now to 
thank God, if you can worship one God as Derzhavin 
does, I rejoice with you, if you can go as far as 
scientific Theism does, and worship one God, who 
was, who is, who is to come. Let us to-day not go 
farther than with Derzhavin to admire, obey, adore 
One King, eternal, immortal, invisible, and in con- 
science spiiltually tangible. 

Samuel Johnson, when he had finished his great 
dictionary, received a note from his publisher in these 
words : Andrew Miller sends his compliments to 
Samuel Johnson, with the money in payment for the 
last sheet of his dictionary, and thanks God he is 
done with him.” To this rude note Johnson replied, 
‘‘ Samuel Johnson sends his compliments to Andrew 
Miller, and is very glad to notice, as he does by his 
note, that Andrew Miller has the grace to thank 
God for any thing.” [Applause.] You call your- 
selves deists ; you call yourselves theists ; you hold, 
that, .in the name of science, we can worship one 
God, who must be behind all natural law. I thank 
God that you believe as much as that. Perhaps 
more lies wrapped up and capsulate in your belief 
than you think. Here are a few slight notes from 
a Boston marching-song, on which my eyes fell the 
other day, when I was alone. They are sung in 
the name of exact science ; and surely we can sing 
together any thing attuned to that key-note. 
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Bounds of sun-groups none can see; 

Worlds God di'oppeth on iiis knee; 

Galaxies that loftiest swarm, 

Float before a loftier Form. 

Mighty the speed of suns and worlds; 

Mightier who these onward hmis; 

Pure the conscience’s fiery bath; 

Borer fire God’s lightning hath. 

Brighter He who maketh bright 
Jasper, beryl, chrysolite; 

Lucent more than they whose hands 
Girded up Orion’s bands. 

Sweet the spring, but sweeter still 
He who doth its censers fill; 

Good is love, but better who 
Giveth love its power to woo. 

Lo, the Maker! greater He, 

Better, than His works must be: 

Of the works the lowest stair 
Thought can scale, but fainteth there. 

Thee with all our strength and heart, 

God, we love for what Thou art; 

Ravished we, obedient now, 

Only, only perfect Thou ! • 

[Applause.] 

Will you sing that tremorless song of science, and 
feep entranced, stalwart step to your singing, and 
then turn to me and say that these sublime natural 
principles by which human affection transfigures the 
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soul do not apply in the sphere of man’s relations to 
the Ineffable Holy Person the moral law reveals? 
There is such a law ; there is such a person. It fol- 
lows that there are relations between that holy per 
son and ourselves. In the name of ascertained natm-al 
law, I affirm that men as they are can be made holy 
only by loving a holy person. [Applause.] In the 
religious as well as in the social zone of our faculties 
only love can smite ail the chords with might or 
s^ite the chord of seK into invisibility and music. 
Hvt the love which can do this is not admiration only ■ 
it IS adoration. ^ ■’ 


_ Theodore Parker's absolute religion fails to dis- 
tinguish properly between the admiration and the adora- 
tion of the Ineffahle Eoly Person which Parker admits 
that the moral law reveals, 

1. Admiration does not always imply a full and 
vmd view of the Infinite Holiness of the Infinite 
Oughtness revealed by the moral law. Adoration 
ahyays does imply tHs. 

2. Admiration does not always imply a glad self- 
commitment of the soul to the Infinite Holiness. 
Adoration always does. 

3 Agination usually has but a fragmentary view 

thincr! ^ aT revealed in the nature of 

view"” ' willing to have, a fuU 


^ 4. Admiration may give pleasure for a time, 
ration gives bliss. 


Ado- 


5. Admiration may have delight in only a few of 
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God’s attributes. Adoration is supreme delight in 
all God's attributes. 

6. Admiration of God is often all that is found, or 
all that it is thought necessary to rec[utre, in the dis- 
tinctively literary or poetic schemes of sceptical reli- 
gious thought. Adoration, however, and not merely 
admiration, of an Infinitely Holy Person revealed by 
the moral law, is scientifically known to be necessary 
to the peace of the soul with the nature of things. 

What are the signs of this eixor in Parker’s writ- 
ings ? 

1. Theodore Parker made only a fragmentary use 
of the intuitions or self-evident truths of the soul. 

2. Hence his view of that portion of the divine 
nature which may be known to man was fragmen- 
tary. 

3. The inadequate emphasis he laid on the fact of 
sin shows how fragmentary this view was. 

4. Parker’s fragmentary view of the Divine nature 
is shown in his constant undervaluing of the nature 
of things as it is faithfully represented in the Old 
Testament. 

Goethe’s literary insight, you will probably think, 
was quite as keen as Matthew Arnold’s is ; and he, 
long before Arnold, applied purely literary tests to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as religious science herself has 
been doing for a hundred years. The Old Testament 
is not sterner than the nature of things. It is amazing 
that Matthew Arnold believes his famous literary 
test to be a new one. Goethe said, and Parker used 
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ill liis cSiTlicr C3jr66r to (^iioto tliG words 9»diiiiringly 
“ The Hebrew Scriptures stand so happily combined 
together, that, even out of the most diverse elements 
the feeling of a whole still rises before us. They are 
complete enough to satisfy, fragmentary enough to 
excite, barbarous enough to arouse, tender enough to 
appease.” (See Feothikgham’s ParJeer, p. 66.) 

The Old Testament Scriptures out of date ? Not 
till the nature of things is ! [Applause.] I rode once 
from a noon on the Dead Sea, through moonlight on 
the Mar Saba gorges, to Bethlehem in the morning 
light. I passed through the scenes in which many 
of David’s psalms had their origin, so far as human 
causes brought them into existence. On horseback 
I climbed slowly and painfully out of that scorched, 
ghastly hollow in which the Salt Lake lies. I found 
myself, as I ascended, passing through a gnarled, 
smitten, volcanic region, and often at the edge or in 
the depth of ravines deeper than that eloquent shaft 
yonder on Bunker Bill is high. At a place where, no 
doubt, David had often searched for his flocks I 
found the famous convent of Mar Saba clinging’ to 
the side of its stupendous ravine, and I lay down 
there and slept -until the same sun rose which David 
saw. I looked northward from above Mar Saba, and 
saw Jerusalem above me yet to the north ; for I had 
been ascending from a spot greatly below the level 
0 the Mediterranean. As I drew near Bethlehem, 
irough brown wheat-fields in which a woman called 
Kuth once gleaned, I opened and read the book which 
wiU bear her name yet to thousands of years to come. 
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Jolinson, you remember, once read that book in Lon- 
don, and moved a parlor Ml of j)eople to tears by it, 
and to curiosity enough to ask who was the author 
of that beautiful pastoral. In my saddle there in 
Syria I was moved as Johnson’s hearers were in 
London ; but when I opened the Psalms, one by one, 
and looked back over the ravines toward the Dead 
Sea, and northward toward J erusalem, and upon the 
hill of Bethlehem, to which all nations after a gaze 
of nineteen hundred years in duration, were looking 
yet, and at that season sending pilgrims; when I 
remembered how that terraced hiU of olive-gardens 
had influenced human history as no other spot on the 
globe has done, and that in God’s government of this 
planet there are no accidents ; when I took up the 
astounding harp of Isaiah, and turned through the 
list of the prophets to find mysterious passage after 
passage predicting what would come and what has 
come ; and when I thought of those critics under the 
western sky who would saw asunder the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, and put into the shade those 
Scriptures which Goethe calls a unit in themselves, 
and which are doubly a unit when united with the 
New Testament, I remembered Him who, on the 
way to Emmaus, opened the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and with them made men’s hearts burn. 
[Applause.] 

Qdd and the nature of things have no cross-purposes. 
Truth works ivell^ and what works well is truth. 

If we are out of harmony with the nature of things, 
we may be scientifically certain that we are out of 
harmony with God. 
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Only a religion consisting of delight in all God’s 
attributes, or adoration of the whole nature of things 
as representative of the Divine Nature, can satisfy 
the demands of self-evident truth. 

With multitudes of other careless students of the 
nature of things, Theodore Parker taught the admi- 
ration rather than the adoration of God. 

I do not forget those prayers of this man, which 
seem to ascend always as into a dateless noon of 
mercy, and I do not deny the existence of that date- 
less noon ; but, even if I .were to forget, uncounted 
ages would yet remember that the prayers which 
caused great drops of blood to fall down to the 
ground were not quite in that mood, and that no 
doubt He who offered them knew the full reach of 
&e Divine Mercy, and that it would go as far as the 
Divine Justice can, but that there are moral impossi- 
bilities to a Holy Being*. 

My friends, you may do as you please ; but I, for 
one, will not take my leap into the Unseen Holv 
without looking for the truth around the whole hori- 
zon of mquiry ; and I find that the most sceptical of 
you are agreed that there is a stem and an infinitely 
tender nature of things; and that, even if God exists 
not, you must be reconciled with the nature of things • 
and that, if God exists, you. must yet be reconciled 
mth It, for God himself has no cross-purposes with 


produced 

to bloody sweat, perhaps you and I ought not to 
dream through hfe, thmking that every faU is a fall 
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upward, and that it can neyer be too late to mend. 
All Imtory proves that such a faith does not work welL 
A faith that does not work well is scientifically 
known to be out of harmony with natural law. 

What effect arises hy natural law in the soul when a 
man is brouyht to a vivid sense of the nearness of the 
Holy Person the moral law reveals ? This question I, 
for one, am anxious should be investigated in the 
light of exact research ; for the use of the scientific 
method in answering this inquiry opens the door to 
the proof that Christianity is the religion of science. 

1. The more a man has of the religion demanded 
by the nature of things, that is, the more adoration 
he has of the Infinite Holiness of the Infinite Ought- 
ness revealed by the moral law, the more he is 
thrown into silence as to his own righteousness, into 
self-condemnation, and into unrest and fear as to the 
future effect of his past sins. 

Gentlemen, I affirm that this is a fair rendering of 
the history of the human heart age after age. When 
a man comes near to God, his mood is not that 
of self-justification. Wait until eternity breathes on 
your cheek, wait until you come face to face with 
Somewhat in conscience that Shakspeare says makes 
cowards of us* all, and then ask whether the Infinite 
Holiness of the moral law will be altogether satis- 
factory to you. Put the question here and now, 
whether we, in our characters as they stand at this 
moment, should be happy if we were in heaven with 
our characters ‘Unchanged. Whitefield asked that 
question on Boston Common yonder in 1740, It has 
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been asked in every century for eighteen hundred 
years, and now is asked by science ; and every one in 
his senses, when listening to the still small voice, 
has said, “ As for me, I am the son of a man of un- 
clean lips, and I am a man of unclean lips, and in my 
own righteousness I cannot stand alone before God.” 
What are we to make of this action of human nature ? 
It is a fact, and it is an immeasurably significant fact. 
That is the way of history ; and I defy any man to 
show that I am not true to the unforced outcome of 
human nature outside of all the creeds, when I say 
that a view of all God’s attributes humiliates man, 
puts him out of conceit with his own righteousness, ■ 
and brings him more and more, even after he has 
rotonned, into fear lest it may not be well with him, 
because thei’e is a past behind him which ought to be 
covered. We are made so ; and, when a religion will 
not work well in those deep hours in which we see 
the structure of our own souls, I am afraid to take it 
in my lighter hours. Addison said that a religion 
should work well in three places, if it is good'’ for 
any thing, on death-beds, in our highest moments 
of emotional illumination, and when we are keenest 
rationally. A religion does not work well an3nvhere 
unless in all tliese three places. Take your scheme 
of thought that assumes that it is never too late to 
mend, or that every fall is a fall upward, and bring 
it face to face with these deepest expressions of 
human nature, age after age. Does it work well 
there in these deepest moments ? If I find, that, age 
after age, a scheme of thought is not likely to make 
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men better, is not improving society, is not taking 
bold of bad lives and making them good, that is for 
me a sufficient proof that it is out of harmony with 
natural law. If, in the long course of experience, a 
scheme of thought does not make me better, does 
not put a bridle upon passion, does not lift me into 
harmony with all the divine attributes, I know from 
that fact scientifically that it is out of harmony with 
the Infinite Oughtness which stands behind the 
moral law. [Applause.] 

2. The only conception of (rod’s character given 
under^ heaven or among men, by which a man who 
worships all God’s attributes can be at peace, is 
Christ’s conception. 

3. The superiority of Christianity to all schemes 
of natural religion is, that it presents the idea of 
God as an Incarnate God and as an Atoning God, 
and of personal love to that Person as the means of 
the purification of the world. 

Christianity does not teach that personal demerit 
is taken ofif from us, and put upon our Lord. Such 
transference is an impossibility in the nature of 
things. But I hold that Christianity, with the Atone- 
ment as its central truth, matches the natufe rf 
things, and turns exactly in the wards of the human 
soul. It has, as a theory of religious truth, a scien- 
tific beauty absolutely beyond all comment. The 
returned deserter, knowing his own permanent and 
unremovable personal demerit, may yet be allowed 
to escape the penalty of the law by the substitution 
01 the king s chastisement for the deserter’s punish- 
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ment; and' then that deserter, looking on his king as 
hoth his Saviour and Lord, needs no other motive to 
loyalty than the memory of his unspeakable conde- 
scension, justice, and love. That memory gives rise 
to adoration. Whether or not this scheme of thought 
be the correct one, I am not asldng you now to deter- 
mine ; but certainly it is the most moving, the most 
natural, and the most qualified to regenerate human 
natm-e, of all the schemes the world has seen. I 
speak of it here and now only as an intellectual sys- 
tem, and affirm, in the name g 4 the cool precision of 
the scientific method, that Christianity, and it only, as 
a scheme of thought, shozos how man may hole on all 
God’s attributes, and he at peace. It and it only pro- 
vides for our deliverance from both the love of sin and 
the guilt of sin. Merely as a school of ideas adapted 
to the soul’s inmost wants, Christianity is as much 
above all other philosophy in merit as the noon is 
more radiant than a rushlight. The cross,” said a 
successor of Theodore Parker to me the other day, 
is full of the nature of things.” God be praised 
that tHs incisively scientific sentence has come from 
the lips of a successor of Theodore Parker ! “ The 
cross is not an after-thought.” We are to love ^ a 
God who from eternity to eternity is our Redeemer ; 
and, lookmg on him as such, we are to take Mm affec- 
tionately as both Savfiour and Lord. Christianity 
includes all etMcs ; it teaches adoration before all 
the divine attributes; it is a pMloso,phy; it is an 
art ; it is a growth ; and it is also a revelation of the 
nature of things which has no variableness nor shad- 
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ow of turning. But its central thouglit is tliat of a 
Holy Person reyealed by the moral law, and at once 
Eedeeiner and Lord, and of love for that Person as 
the means, and the only possible effective means, for 
the purification of the world. God as an atoning 
God, God as revealed in history, the Cross full of the 
nature of things, the personal love of Infinite Perfec- 
tion as a regenerating bath, this is the beautiful and 
awful which has triumphed, and will continue to tri- 
umph. [Applause.] 
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THE TEINITY AND TEITHEISI. 

THE SIXTY-EIGHTH LECTURE IH THE BOSTOK MOTOAT LEC- 
TURESHIPj m TREMOHT TEMPLE MARCH 6. 



^^OVK TtpoCELKaCaLy 
"KavT^ tnioraOiiofiEVog^ 

'itT^ Aide, d Th ftarav aird <;>f>ovTt6oQ axOo^ 

XPV f^<J^>£lv ETTirif^judg. 
ovd" oerreg m'lpoiOvv fdyag^ 

Tcafipxixu Opdaet ^pvi^v^ 

(yoSkv uv Tii^ac Trptv dv, 
og <5’ ETTEtT' i<pv, rp^a- 
KT^pog olxsTat tvxqvJ'* 

iEscnixus: Agamemnon, 163-171, 


bimni quoqne cum beatis videamus 
Glonantcr vultum Tunm, CImsto Beus, 
Gaudiiim quod cst immeusum atque probum, 
feiecula per infinita sceeiilorum.” 


Mhythm, Each 
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THE TRINITY AND TEITHEISM. 

PBELUDB OK CUEEEKT EVEKTS. 

CmMEEVlCE reform is to-day to be nominally, 
and perhaps really, crowned in WasHngton. Both 
political parties have demanded on paper the refonna- 
tion of our system of givmg all political spoils to 
political victors; and that reformation we can now 
have, if Congress and the people are agreed. The 
executive and legislative powers and popular senti- 
ment once united, any reform can be carried in the 
United States. If signs commonly thought sure do 
not mislead, it may be asserted that popular senti- 
ment and the Executive are now united in favor of 
what is known as civil-service reform. This is the 
best news since Gettysburg. The question now is, 
whether the upper and nether mOl-stones of execu- 
tive and popular power can grind to pieces any self- 
ish or obtuse opposition in Congress, or among the ! 
placemen of party to this righteous and momentous 
cause. In expressing a hope that we may return 
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from tlie Jacksonian to tlie Jeffersonian and Wash- 
ingtonian policy in regard to onr civil service, I shall 
offend no man’s prejudices. I assume that every one 
who is disappointed in the result of the presiden- 
tial contest would be sincerely glad to have all that 
was promised in the Democratic platform carried out 
in our politics. I shall also assume, with equal 
audacity, that every member of the political party 
now in power holds sincerely the propositions an- 
nounced in the letter of acceptance of him who is 
to-day inaugurated as the President of a people -who 
will number fifty millions before his term of office 
expires. 

Scholars in politics assuredly are agreed that re- 
sistance to the crescent and now haughty evils which 
have arisen from the application of Jacksonian 
principles to our national polities cannot be made too 
swift and decisive. I do not couple Jefferson’s name 
with Jackson’s; for the truth is, that we are now 
beginning to go back from the democracy of Jack- 
son to that of Jefferson. The action of the latter, 
so far as the civil service is concerned, was one with 
the practice of Washington and Adams, Madison 
and Monroe. Never forget, what cannot be too 
often repeated, that Washington, in all the eight 
years of his administration, removed only nine men 
from office ; Adams, only nine ; J efferson, thirty- 
nine, hut none for political reasons ; Madison, nine ; 
Monroe, five; John Quincy Adams, two; Jackson, 
according to his opponents, two thousand, and, 
according to his own admission, six hundred and 
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ninety. (See Geeg, Mocks Ahead, Appendix on 
American Polities.') 

Some of ns younger men, who never saw in use in 
the civil service any other than our present spoils 
system, think that the arrangement by which all 
political spoils are to be given to political victors is 
a natural law, and originated in that time when the 
morning stars sang together — not for joy. My 
State of New York, empire in both commerce and 
iniquity, — God save her! — saw the Origination of 
the spoils system in the factious quarrels between 
the ins and outs among the Clintons and Livingstons, 
from 1800 to 1830. Sitting over the mahogany of 
their dinner-tables, these great aristocratic families of 
the Hudson distributed offices amoh^ their adher- 
ents according to the principle that to party , victors 
belong party spoils. Rotation in office began to be 
practised in New York and Pennsylvania near the 
beginning of the century. It was Jan. 24, 1832, 
when Marcy, making a speech in the Senate in favor 
of sending Van Buren to England as an ambassador, 
first defended in Congress the principle that to po- 
litical victors belong political spoils. It was Aaron 
Burr himself, who, in 1815, writing a letter to his 
son-in-lawv Allston of South Carolina, first suggested 
for President Andrew Jackson,— one of the bravest, 
but not one of the broadest, men the world ever 
saw. No doubt, if Jackson were alive to-day, he 
would be among the first to seize by the throat the 
serpent which came out of the egg which was hatched 
in our national polities in his administration, although 
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laid first in New-York State. Civil-serTice reform 
takes patronage from party, and gives it to the people. 
It was between 1830 and 1840 that the initiative of 
the peojfie died ont in our national politics. While 
we were busy with an opening West and with an- 
thracite coal and railways, and modern political news- 
papers, and the electric telegraph, and California, the 
spoils system grew up. An astounding civil war 
drew on apace. We had no time to study minor 
dangers; it was necessary to make Congress strong.’ 

In our first centennial year we had eighty thou- 
sand, and, before a second or third centennial, we 
shall probably have two hundred thousand or three 
hundred thousand civil-service offices. Are we to 
follow the spoils system, and turn out or put in that 
number of partisan placemen with every chanffe of 
admmistration? If so, we shall do well to remem- 
ber Macaulay’s predictions, that, when the United 
states have a population of two hundred to the 
square mile, the Jeffersonian parts of our polity will 
produce fatal effects. If you think the Jeffersonian 
will not, ask yourself, face to face with recent events, 
whether tlie Jacksonian will. Massachusetts has not 
yet a population of two hundred to the square mffe. 
but what if tlie whole land were as thickly settled 
as Massachusetts, and we were to manage every thino- 
as now by the Jacksonian rule, that to political vie^ 
toi s belong ail political spoilg ? 

Twice our land has been washed in blood in the 

wil f after that 

’Bashing, Lowell calls America the land of broken 
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promise. There is not on the glohe a more patriotic 
poet than he ; and you may count the graves of his 
relatives who fell in the civil war, if you will go 
yonder to the eloquent sods the spring is kissing in 
Mount Auburn. Your Lowell says, and the poem is 
fit to be read in Boston on this inauguration noon : 

The -world tons mild. Democracy, they say, 

Dounds the sharp knobs of character away. 

The Ten Commandments had a meaning once, 

Felt ill their bones by least considerate men, 

Becanse behind them public conscience stood, 

And -without wincing made their mandates good. 

But now that statesmanship is just a way 
To dodge the primal cui*se, and make it pay, 

Since office means a kind of patent drill 
To force an entrance to the nation’s till; 

And peculation something rather less 
Kisky than if you spelt it with an S, 

ISTow that to steal by law is grown an art, 

Whom rogues the sires, their milder sons call smart.” 

Tempora Mutantur* 

[Applause.] 

Remembering tliat tliis President who is inaugu- 
rated to-day went into the civil war, and brought 
back alive only a third of the ofScers wdio enlisted 
under him ; remembering that he, at least, has not 
corruptly or even anxiously sought his present high 
position, however much there may have been of 
greed and fraud behind him in the organization that 
has elected him ; remembering that he has a charac- 
ter, a new thing, rather, in high places; remem- 
bering that he left Ohio as Lincoln did Illinois, 
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asking the prayers of all men that the Eternal 
Providence might watcli over his course ; remember- 
ing that there are things in our land which war 
could not settle, and which only wise, victorious, 
patient politics can arrange in a manner to satisfy 
North and South, East and West alike ; remember- 
ing especially that this party which the present 
Chief Magistrate represents has been sixteen years 
in power, and therefore has presumably had a great 
deal of temptation [applause], shall we not unite, 
not only our prayer, but our watching, and send 
a keen atmosphere of both from the four winds, to 
breathe on our legislative power, till the civd-^r- 
vice practice of Washington and Jefferson shall start 
up as a flame from its dying embers, and, fed by the 
colossal fuel of our new political conditions, become 
once more the light and the glad fireside of the land ; 
and Macaulay and observant Europe, as they gaze 
into our future, can have on this point no more 
ground for fear ? [Applause.] 


There is a dim twilight of religious experience in 
winch the soul easily mistakes Ossa and Parnassus 
lor Sinai and Calvary. My feeling is, that orthodoxy 
Itself lives much of the time in this undispersed' twi- 
liglit; and that the unscientific and lawless liberal- 
ism of many half-educated people who have lost the 
Master s whip of small cords, believe in {esthetic, but 
not in moral law, and proclaim, that, in the last analy- 
sis, there is m this universe nothing to be feared (Dr. 
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Bartol says so), and tliercforc, we must add, nothing 
to be loved! — is always in an earlier and deeper 
shadow of that misleading haze. The gray, brindled 
dawn is better than night; but the risen sun is 
better than the gray, brindled dawn. We must 
startle mere sesthetics and literary religiosity out of 
its dream that it is religion, by exhibiting before it 
the difference between the admiration and the adora- 
tion of the attributes of the Holy Person the moral 
law’ reveals. If any wdio arc orthodox in tlieir 
thoughts worship in their imagination three different 
beings, they, too, must be startled from this remnant 
of Paganism by a stern use of the scientific method. 

As Carlyle saj^s of America, so I of this hushed, 
reverent discussion, — do not judge of the structure 
while the scaffolding is up. A glimpse only of the 
opening of the unfathomable theme which the dis- 
tinction between the Tri-unity of the Divine Nature 
and Tritheism suggests can bo given here and now; 
and more than this will be expected by no scholar. 
Reserving qualifications for later occasions, I pur- 
posely present to-day only an outline unobscured by 
detail. I know what I venture in definition and 
illustration; but I am asking no one to take my 
opinions. Nevertheless, in order yet further to save 
time, I am to cast myself abruptly into the heart 
of this topic, and to give you personal conviction. 
After all, that is what serious men want from each 
other ; and the utterance of it is not egotism in you 
or in me. It is the shortest way of coming at men’s 
hearts, and it is sometimes the shortest way in 
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which to come at men’s heads, to teU what you per- 
sonally are willing to take the leap into the Unseen 
depending upon. ’ 

TSHiat is the definition of the Trinity? 

1. The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are 
one and only one God. 


xacn nas a pecuharity incommunicable to the 
others. 

3. Neither is God without the others. 

4. Each, with the others, is God. 

That I suppose to be the standard definition; and 
if you will examine it, you will find it describing 
neither three separate individualities, nor yet three 
mere modes of manifestation; that is, neither tri- 
theism nor modalism. In God are not tliree wills 
three consciences, three mtelleets, three sets of affec- 
tions. The first of aU the religious truths of exact 
research is that the Lord our God is one God. It is 
the immemorial doctrine of the Christian ages, that 
there are not three Gods, but only one God (Athana- 
sian Creed). He is one substance, and in that one 
substance are thi'co subsistences ; but the subsistences 
are not individualities. All the great symbols teach 
ecisiyely that we must not unify the subsistences; 
but with equal decisiveness they affirm that we must 
not divide the substance. In our present low estate 
as hiunan, we find by the experience of centuries 
a w-e o weU to heed both these injunctions, and 
to bok on the Divine Nature on aU the sides on 
which it has revealed itself, if we would not faU into 
the narrowness of materialism on the one hand, or 
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into the vague -ways of tritheism or pantheism on the 

otiier* 

Hovr shall we mate clear in our intellectual and 
emotional experiences the truth of the Trinity, and at 
tlm same time keep ourselves in the attitude of those 
who worship one God, and who therefore do not 
break, or wish to break, with science, and yet in the 
position of those who, in the one substance, worship 
three subsistences, and therefore do not break, or 
wish to break, with the very significant record of the 
most fruitful portion of the church through eighteen 

accepting the definition 
of the Trinity which I have now given as neither 
tntheistic nor modalistic,— if the learned men here will 

allow me for once to use technical language, I per- 

sonally find no difficulty in this doctrine in the shape 
of seK-contr^diction in either thought or terms; and 
I find infinite advantages in it when I wish to con- 
join biblical and scientific truth as a transfiguration 
lox life. 


despairingly said, that the doctrine 
ot the Trimty cannot be illustrated; and this is true. 
It IS the proverb of phOosophy, that no comparison 
wffiks on four feet; and what I am about to say you 
mil take as intended by me to exhibit only the par- 
allelisms which I point out. I am responsible for no 
unmentioned point in a comparison. Ifo doubt you 
can find as many places where the illustration I am 
to use will not agree with the definition as I can 
places where it does agree. Nevertheless, after dwell- 
ing on perhaps a hundred other illustrations, my own 
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tlioughts ortcnest, and witli most of reyerence, come 
back to tbis. 

Take tlie mysterious, palpitating radiance wbicli 
at this instant streams through the solar windows of 
this Temple, and may we not say, for the sake of illus- 
ti-ation, that it is one substance ? Can you not affirm 
however, that there are in it three subsistenciss ? 
It would be possible for me, by a prism here, to pro- 
duce the seven colors on a screen yonder. I should 
have color there, and heat here, and there would 
be lummousness everywhere. But in color is a 
property incommunicable to mere luminousness or 
to heat. In luminousness is a property incommuni- 
cable to mere heat or to color. In heat is a property 
incommunicable to mere color or to luminousness. 
These three — luminousness, color, heat — are, how- 
ever, one solar radiance. Heat subsists in the solar 
radiance, and color subsists in the solar radiance, and 
light subsists in the solar radiance. The three are 

one ; but they are not one in the same sense in which 
they are three. 

It is one of the inexcusable mistakes of a silly 
kind of scepticism, which no one here holds, that 
there are in the Trinity three persons in the literal 
or colloquial sense of that word. Sometimes with 
tears, and sometimes with laughter, one pauses over 
to astoimding passage, printed in his manhood by 
Thomas Fame, m his Age of Reason ; and yet what 
e heard read was, I presume, an atrociously careless 
orthodox discussion. 
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I well remembei*, wlien about seven or eight years of age, 
bearing a sermon read by a relation of mine, who was a great 
devotee of the churcb, upon the subject of what is called redemp-' 
tion hy the death of the Son of God. After the sermon was ended, 
I went into the garden ; and, as I was going down the garden-steps 
(for I perfectly recollect the spot), I revolted at the recollection 
of what I bad beard, and thought to myself that it was making 
God Almighty act like a passionate man that killed Ms son 
when he could not revenge himself any other way; and, as I was 
sure a man would be hanged that did such a thing, I could not 
see for what pm-pose they preached such sermons. This was 
not one of those kind of thoughts that had any thing in it of child- 
ish levity: it was to me a serious reflection, arising from the idea 
I had, that God was too good to do such an action, and also too 
almighty to be under any necessity of doing it. I believe in 
the same manner at this moment. . . . The Christian mytholo- 
gy has five deities; there is God the Father, God the Son, God- 
the Holy Ghost, the God Providence, and the Goddess feature. 
But the Christian story of God the Father putting his Son to 
death, or employing people to do it (for that is the plain language 
of the story), cannot be told by a parent to a child; and to tell 
him that it was done to malce mankind happier and better is 
making the story still worse, as if mankind could be improved 
by the example of murder ” (Age of Reason^ part i.). 

There is nothing in Paine’s Age of Reason 
worth glancing at now, except this curious paragraph, 
in which he details the circumstances of the life-long 
unconscious obtuseness and ignorance out of which 
arose his opposition to Christianity, Possibly, if he 
had understood the distinction between the Trinity 
in God’s nature and tritheism, this sharp and crac- 
Iding pamjplileteer for freedom, in spite of Ms narrow 
brow and coarse fibre, would not have fallen into this 
amazing error, wHch, according to his own account, 
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underlay all his subsequent career as an infideL 
Three separate beings, he thought, Christianity 
teaches us to believe exist in one God, and one 
enraged person of these three had murdered another 
person. 

But scholars as a mass, following St. Augustine, 
centimes before poor Paine’s day, copiously affirmed 
that the word person in the discussion of the 
Trinity does not mean what it does in colloquial 
speech. The word in its technical use is fifteen hun- 
dred years old ; and it means in that use now what 
it meant at first. 

How commonplace is St. Augustine’s remark, 
repeated by Calvin, that this term was adopted 
because of the poverty of the Latin tongue ! Every- 
body of authority tells us, if you care for scholarly 
statement, that three persons never meant, in the 
standard discussions of this truth, three personalities ; 
for these would be three Gods. This Latin word 
persons is incalculably misleading in popular use on 
this theme. For one, I never employ it, although 
willing to use it if it is understood as it was by 
those who invented the term. Let us use Archbishop 
Whateley’s word “ subsistence ; ” for that is the 
equivalent of the carefully-chosen, sharply-cut, Greek 
term “hypostasis” {Note to Wiiateley’s Treatise 
on Logic'). We had better say there are in one sub- 
stance three subsistences, and not mislead our gen- 
eration, with its heads in newspapers and ledgers, by 
using a phrase that was meant to be current only 
among scholars, xill these scholars will tell you 
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that it is no evasion of the difficulties of this theme 
for me to throw out of this discussion at once the 
■word persons as misleading; for that word had 
originally no such meaning in the Latin tongue as 
the word person has in our own. Cicero says, Ego 
mms^ sustineo tres peirsonas: I, being one, sustain 
three characters, — my own, that of my client, and 
that of the judge. Our English language at this 
point is, as the Latin was not, rich enough to match 
the old Greek. With Liddon’s Bampton Lectures on 
‘‘ Xhe Divinity of our Lord,” the best English book 
on this theme, though not exhaustive of it, let us say, 
“ One substance and three subsistences,” and thus 
go back to the Greek phrase, and be clear. 

Can the four propositions of the definition I have 
given be paralleled by an illustration ? 

1. Sunlight, the rainbow, and the heat of sunlight, 
are one solar radiance. 

2. Each has a peculiarity incommunicable to the 
others. 

3. Neither is full solar radiance without the others. 

4. Each with the othei’s is such solar radiance. 

Sunlight, rainbow, heat, one solar radiance; Fa- 
ther, Son, Holy Ghost, one God ! 

1. As the rainbow shoAVs what light is when un- 
folded, so Christ reveals the nature of God. 

2. As all of the rainbow is sunlight, so all of 
Christ’s divine soul is God ! 

3. As the rainbow was when the light was, or from 
eternity, so Christ was when the Father was, or fruin 
eternity. 
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4. As tLe bow may be on tbe eartli and tbe sun in 
the sky, and yet the solar radiance remain undi- 
vided, so God may remain in heaven, and appear on 
earth as Christ, and his oneness not be divided. 

5. As the perishable raindrop is used in the revela- 
tion of the rainbow, so was Christ’s body in the reve- 
lation to men of God in Christ. 

6. As at the same instant the srmlight is itself, and 
also the rainbow and heat, so at the same moment 
Christ is both himself and the Father, and both the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. 

7. As solar heat has a peculiarity incommunicable 
to solar color, and solar color a peculiarity incom- 
municable to solar light, and solar light a peculiarity 
incommunicable to either solar color or solar heat, 
so each of the three — the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost — has' a peculiarity incommunicable to either 
of the others. 

8. But as solar light, heat, and color are one solar 
radiance, so the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one 
God. 

9. As neither solar heat, light, nor color is itself 
without the aid of the others, so neither Father, Son, 
nor Holy Ghost is God without the others. 

10. As solar heat, light, and color are each solar' 
radiance, so Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are each 
God. 

11. As the solar rainbow fades from sight, and its 
light continues to exist, so Christ ceases to be mani- 
fest, and yet is present. 

12. As the rainbow issues from sunlight, and re- 
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turns to tliG general bosom of the radiance of the 
sky. so Christ comes from the Father, appears for 
a while, and returns, and yet is not absent from the 
earth. 

13, As the influence of the heat is that of the 
light of the sun, so are the operations of the Holy 
Spirit Christ’s continued life. 

14. As is the relation of all yegetable growths to 
solar light and heat, so is the relation of all religious 
growths in general history, in the chui’ch, and in the 
individual, to the Holy Spirit, a present Christ. 

It was my fortune once, on an October Sabbath 
evening, to stand alone at the grave of Wordsworth, 
in green Grasmere, in the English lake district, and 
to read there the Ode on Immortality, which your 
Emerson calls the highest-water mark of modern 
poetry and philosophy. While my eyes were fas- 
tened on the page, the suii was setting behind the 
gnarled, inaccessible English cliffs, not far away to 
the west, and a colossal rainbow was spread over the 
azure of the sky, and the glowing purple and brown 
of the heathered hills in the east. A light rain fell 
on me, and with my own tears wet the pages of the 
poet. What, now, if some one, as I worshipped 
there, had come to me, in a holy of holies in my life, 
and had said roughly, in Thomas Paine’s way, You 
believe in five Gods; you are not scientific”? Or 
what if some one had said, in Parker’s way, Tlie 
perfection of God has never been accepted by any 
sect in the Christian world. In the Ecclesiastic 
conception of Deity there is a fourth person, the 
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Devil, as much a part of Deity as either Son or Holy 
Ghost” (Weiss’s Ufe of Parher, vol. ii. p. 470). 
“Vicarious atonement teaches salvation without 
morality, only by belief in absurd teaching ” (Ibid 
p. 497). ■’ 

“According to the popular theology there are 
three acknowledged persons in the Godhead. God 
the Father is made to appear remarkable for three 
things, — great power, great selfishness, and great 
destructiveness. The Father is the grimmest object 
m the universe” (^Sermons on Theism, p. 101). 
“He is the Draco of the universe, — more cruel f.h im 
Odin or Baal, — the author of sin, but its unforgiving 
avenger. Men rush from the Father; they flee to 
the Son.” “The popular theology makes Jesus a 
God, and does not tell us of God now near at hand. 
Science must lay his kingly head in the dust, Rea- 
son veil her majestic countenance, Conscience bow 
him to the earth, Affection keep silence, when the 
priest uplifts the Bible ” (Piscourses on Peliaion, 
pp. 425-427). 

How would all that speech of the Parkers and the 
Paines have jarred upon my soul, if standing there 
alone in a strange land, and at the grave of Words- 
worth, I had heard the profane collision of their 
accusations with the holy sentences of this seer, fed 
from the cradle to the tomb upon Christian truth ! 
If, at Wordsworth’s grave, disturbed by such ghoulish 
attack, I had needed a spell to disperse the accusa- 
tions, what better Procul, prooul, este profani could 
I have chosen than these words, once uttered in this 
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city by a renowned teacher oE this accused theology, 
a man of whom it might ho said, as he once said 
of Jonathan Edwards, that he miglit have been the 
first poet of his nation, if he had not chosen to be its 
first theologian ! [Applause.] 

A majestic discourse delivered at the installation 
of the revered pastor of the Old South Church yon- 
der says, “ Other men may be alone ; but the Chris- 
tian, wherever he moves, is near to his Master. 
Every effect is the result of some free will; but 
many effects within and without us arc not produced 
by a created will : therefore they are produced Ijy an 
uncreated. On the deep sea, under the venerable 
oak, in the pure air of the mountain-top, the Chris- 
tian communes with the Father of spirits, who is 
the Saviour of men. All ethical axioms are his reve- 
lation of himself to his children. Their innocent 
joys are his words of good cheer. Their deserved 
sorrows are his loud rebukes.” 

In these words of Professor Park, a benighted 
believer in three Gods, as you say [applause], is God 
afar off? Are there throe Gods here ? Does Science 
bow her head. Affection grow dumb, Reason muffle 
her face, as tins priest lifts up the Bible ? * 

As the rainbow shows the inner structure of the 
light, so the character of our Lord shows the inner 
moral nature of God, so far as that can be known to 
man. A rainbow is unravelled light, is it not ? It 
was assuredly better for me at Wordsworth’s grave 
to look on the bow I saw in the East than to gaze 
on the white radiance that fell on the poet’s page, 
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when I wished to behold the fullest glory of the 
light. So assuredly it is better for us to gaze on 
God’s character as revealed in Christ than on God’s 
character as revealed in his works merely, if we would 
undei stand Gods nature. .A.S the rainbow is unrav- 
elled light, so Christ is unravelled God. At Words- 
worth’s grave I might have heard these hoarse voices 
from the Paines and the Parkers, and these softer, 
and I think more penetratingly human ones from the 
Wordsworths and the Parks ; but, in the name of the 
scientific method, it would have been impossible not 
to have asserted in my soul that the God who was 
revealed in Christ was, and is, and is to come ; for 
there is hut one God, and he was, and is, and is to 
come ; and, therefore, when the how faded from the 
East, I did not think that it had ceased to be. It 
had not been annihilated ; it had been revealed for a 
while, and, disappearing, it was received back into 
the bosom of the general radiance, and yet continued 
to fall upon the earth. In every beam of white light 
there is potentially all the color w'hich we find un- 
ravelled in the rainbow; and so in all the pulsations 
in the will of God the Father in his works, exist the 
pulsations of the heart of Him who wept over Jeru- 
salem, and on whose bosom once the beloved disciple 
leaned ; for there is but one God, who was, and is, 
and is to come ; and on the same bosom we bow our 
heads whenever we bow our foreheads upon that Sinai 
w-ithin us which we call the moral law. [Applause.] 
'Ihe Holy Spirit to me is Christ’s continued life. 

But you say, my friends, that this may be philo- 
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sopliical, but that it is not biblical truth. You af&rm 
that I teach myself this by science rather than by 
Scriptiii:e. Gentlemen, under the noon of Kew-Eiig- 
laiid philosophical and biblical culture, and in pres- 
ence of I know not how many who dissent, I ask you 
to decide for yourselves what the Scriptures really 
teach as to the unity of the three subsistences in 
that Divine Nature which was, and is, and is to come. 
Assuredly you will be ready, in the name of literary 
science, to cast at least one searching glance upon 
this whole theme from the point of view of exclu- 
sively biblical statement. 

‘‘ It is expedient for you that I go away. I have 
yet many things to say unto you. I will not leave 
you orphans. I am coming to you. A little while 
and ye shall not see me, and again a little while and 
ye shall see me, because I go to the Father.” They 
who heard these sentences said, “ A little while and 
ye shall not see me, and again a little Avhile and ye 
shall see me, and because I go to the Father? * What 
is this he saith? We cannot tell what he saith,” 
But there came a later day, when He who had made 
that promise breathed upon them, and said, Receive 
ye the gift of the Holy Ghost.” We shall not be 
here, all of us will be mute, and most of us forgotten, 
when, in a better age, the meaning of that symbolic 
act of the Author of Christianity is fathomed. 

Next there came a day- when there was a sound 
as of a rushing, mighty wind ; and this filled all the 
house where they who had witnessed that act were 
sitting. This is but the experience of many nations 
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since tlien, — the rushing sound of a new influence 
in human history, quickening human consciences, 
transforming bad lives into good, but, until that 
time, never felt in the world in deluges, although it 
had appeared in streams. When that influence 
came, what was the interpretation put upon it by 
the scriptural writers? Peter, standing up, said, 
“ We heard, from him whom we know that God has 
raised from the dead, the promise of the Holy Ghost. 
He hath shed forth this; therefore, let Jerusalem 
know assuredly that God hath made him Lord.” I 
call that Peter’s colossal therefoi^e. It is the 
strongest word in the first oration delivered in the 
defence of Christianity. The Holy Spirit was prom- 
ised ; it has been poured out : therefore, let those who 
receive it know that the power behind natural law — 
our Lord who was, and is, and is to come — is now 
breathing upon the centuries as he breathed upon 
us symbolically. He has shed forth this : therefore, 
lot all men know assuredly that God hath made 
him Lord. When they who were assembled in 
Jerusalem at that time heard this therefore^ they 
were pricked in the heart. 

I affirm that it is incontrovertible, that the New- 
Testament writers, everywhere with Stephen, gaze 
steadfastly into heaven, and behold our Lord, not in 
Galilee, not on the Mount of Olives, hut at the right 
hand of the Father. Our imagination always looks 
eastward througli England, as through the East win- 
dow of a cathedral ; and so we look out througli vapor 
sometimes, through literalness, or through material- 
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istic haze, thicker than vapor occasionally ; and we 
have not strength of imagination or fervor of spirit 
enough to understand this literature of the East, on 
the face of which the world has gazed eighteen 
hundred years, and seen its face to be like that of 
Stephen, as the face of an angel, and from the same 
cause. The whole New Testament, being full of the 
Holy Ghost, gazes, not as England and America do, 
into Gethsemane, or upon any sacred mount, but 
into heaven, and beholds our Lord at the right hand 
of the Father. I have boAved doAvn upon the Mount 
of Olives, I have had uureportable experiences in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and on the banks of Jor- 
dan, and on tlie Avhite, sounding shore of Galilee, 
and on Lebanon, and on Carmel, and on Tabor ; and 
God forbid that I should underrate at all a religion 
that reverences sacred places ; but, of these sacred 
places the New Testament proclaims, “He is not 
here ; he has arisen and is ascended.” It nowhere 
exhibits our narroAvness of outlook. 

What if, under the dome of St. Peter’s, there were 
but four Avindows ? What if children were brought 
up to look out yonder upon the Apennines, and here 
upon the Mediterranean, and there upon the Coli- 
seum, and here upon St. Onofrio’s oak, under Avhich 
Tasso sung? If children were brought up before 
these Avindows, and did not pass from one to the 
other, they might possibly think the outlook from 
each one was Italy ; and so it is ; but it is only a part 
of Italy. We are poor children, brought up, some 
of us, before the Avindow of science, some of us 
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before the window of art, some of us before tlio 
window of politics, some of us before tlie window 
of biblical inculcation ; and we say in petulant tones 
to each other, each at his accustomed outlook, 
‘‘ This is Italy.” What is Italy ? Sweep off the 
dome, and answer, “ There is but one sky.” [Ap- 
plause.] And that and all beneath it is Italy. 

As a fact in literature, it must be affirmed that 
this is the central thought of the hTew-Testament 
Scriptures, 

We find, that, when one called Saul of Tarsus jour- 
neyed to Damascus, — this is trite, because eighteen 
hundred years have heard it, and the trite is the 
important thing in history, — he heard, from a light 
above the brightness of this noon, the words, ‘‘I am 
Jesus ; ” and so, later on, Paul wrote, that we, be- 
holding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed with the same image from glory to glory 
as by the Lord the Spirit.” ‘‘ The Spirit is the 
Lord,” was St. Augustine’s reading of Paul’s words. 

So, in the last pages of Revelation, I find that he 
who was the beloved disciple was in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s Day, and that he beheld ‘‘ one whose voice 
was like unto the sound of many waters, and whose 
countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength.” 

When I saw him,” says this great poet and prophet 
and apostle, “ I, who have been called a son of thun- 
der ; I who, when Cerinthus was in the same bath 
with me, cried out, Away, thou heretic ! I who have 
been ready at any time to suffer martyrdom, — I fell at 
his feet as dead. He laid his right hand on me, say- 
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ing unto me, fear not ; I am the first and the last ; I 
am he that liveth, and was dead; hehold I am alive 
forevermore, and have the keys of life and of death.” 

^ It is significant beyond comment, that our Lord 
was often called “ The Spirit,” and “The Spirit of 
God,” by the earlier Christian writers. “ The Son is 
the Holy Spirit ” is a common expression. Ignatius 
said, “ Christ is the Immaculate Spirit ” Qid Smyin, 
mit.'). Tertullian wrote, “ The Spirit of God and 
the Reason of God — Word of Reason, and Reason 
and Spirit of Word — Jesus Christ our Lord, who is 
both the one and the other ” (De OraL init,') Cyprian 
and Ireneeus said, “He is the Holy Spirit.” (See 
Delitzsch’s System of Biblical Psychology,') 

ISTeander, in paraphrase of Peter’s oration, says, in 
summarizing the New-Testament literature, “ From 
the extraordinary appearances which have filled you 
with astonishment, you perceive, that, in his glorified 
state, he is now operating with divine energy among 
those who believe in him. The heavenl}^ Father has 
promised that the Messiah shall fill all who believe 
on him with the power of the Divine Spirit, and this 
promise is now being fulfilled. Learn, then, from 
these events, in which you behold the prophecies of 
the Old Testament fulfilled, the nothingness of all 
that you have attempted against him, and know that 
God has exalted Him whom you crucified to be Mes- 
siah, the ruler of God’s kingdom; and that, through 
Divine Power, he will overawe all his enemies.”^ 
(Neanber, Planting of Christianity,^ Bohn’s edition, 
i. 19. Summary of Peter’s speech in Acts ii.) 
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So Alford .mtes, “ Christ is the Spirit; is identical 
with the Holy Spirit, not personally nor essentially, 
hut (as IS shown by the spirit of the Lord folloAviuo--) 
in this department of his divine working: Clirfst 
iiriT) Christ” (MemarJcs on 2 Cor. 

Lange, writing on the same passage of this htera- 
ture, adds, “ We find here such an identification of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, that the Lord to whom 
the heart turns is in no practical respect different 
from the Holy Spirit received in conversion. Christ 
IS virtually the Spirit. The Holy Spirit is his spirit ” 
(Lange, 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18). ^ 

What if Peter at Antioch had beheld the earliest 
triumphs of Christianity under persecution, and had 
heard the story of the martyrdoms which became the 
seed of the church, and caused Christians to be caUed 
by that name and that shot through with hope the 
unspeakable despair of Ptoiuan Paganism as by the 
first rays of the dawn, coidd he not, looking on Leba- 

r Calilee, have said, 

hath shed forth this advance of Christianity in 
h Liman affairs . God has a plan, and he thus reveals 
It God IS giving triumph to Christianity: therefore 
et Lebanon and Tabor, let Jerusalem and Galilee, 

Loid of the Loman earth indeed, and that the inliu- 
ence of the Holy Ghost is Christ’s continued life.” 

thronrof^+/''*p ’ had ascended the 

lull ^^sars, 1 oter had stood on the Tiber 
and had beheld philosophy, little by little, permeated 
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by Christianity? What if he had looked back on the 
persecutions and martyrdoms which gave purity and 
power to early Christianity, and which make her 
record, even to your infidel Gibbon, venerable be- 
yond comment ? Could not Peter, there on the Tiber, 
have said, looking on the Apennines and Vesuvius and 
the Mediterranean, and on Egypt, “ Let Rome and 
the Tiber, let Alesandiia and the Nile, know as- 
suredly, since our Lord — who was, and is, and is to 
come — hath shed forth this, that he is Lord” ? 

What if, later, Peter, standing on the Bosphorus, 
when Rome had lost her footing on the Tiber, had 
beheld the rushing in of the Turks to pulverize the 
sunrise foot of old Rome ; what if he had remem- 
bered the day, when, standing on two feet, Rome, 
planting herself on both the Tiber and the BosiAo- 
rus, folded her arms, and looked at the North Star, 
and proclaimed herself likely to be as eternal as that 
stellar light ; what if, remembering all that had come, 
and all that had gone, he had beheld that Colossus 
topple toward the West, smite itself into pieces on 
the Alps, and fall in fragments on the Rhine, on the 
Elbe, on the Oder, some pieces scattered across the 
howling North Sea to the Thames, and to the sites of 
Oxford and Cambridge, these fragments of old Rome, 
built up in these places into universities which caused 
at last the illumination which brought the Reforma- 
tion ; what if Peter, beholding thus the Greeks driven 
toward the sunset, and old Rome becoming seed for 
the Reformation, had stood on the Seine, on the Elbe, 
on the Oder, and had witnessed the varied progress 
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of the ideas of Him who affirmed once that he had 
many things yet to say, -might not Peter there 
SI e y side with Luther, have said once more, ‘‘ He 
hath shed forth this ; therefore, let the Alps and the 
Rhine and the Seine and the Elbe, the Thames and 
tne Herman Sea, know assuredly that this Gulf Cur- 
rent in human history, now two thousand years old 
IS not an accident [applause] ; that it means all it 
expresses: for what God does, he from the first in- 
tends to do? He who has thus watched over the 
cause of Christian truth, and has been breathing the 
Hoiy Ghost upon the nations, hath shed forth this • 
and therefore, let Berlin and Paris and London, and 
Uxtoid and Cambridge, know assuredly that God 
hath made him Lord.” 


vvnat it, later, when the tempest of persecution, 
rising oiit of the sunrise, smote upon those universi- 
ties, and blew the Mayflower across the sea, Peter 
had taken position hi that vessel, as its billowing, 
bellying bellowing sails fled across the great deep hi 
the icy breath of that time ; and what if he had 

iSs^Lk-^*^ Mayflower, a few rush- 

lights taking their gleam from those universities 

fire that fell at Pente- 
p 1 fi’ster, afterward, standing on Plym- 
outh Rook, had seen these rush-lights Hndhn<r 
thers and a line of rush-lights, repmsenting til 
same illumination of the Holy Spirit, go out into our 
wfldeiness, imtil they glass themselves in the Con- 

Wld beasts of the muimurmg pines and hemlocks, 
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and in the eternal roar of Niagara, and in the Great 
Lakes, and in the Mississippi, and in the springs of 
the Sierras, and at last in the soft, hissing foam of 
the Pacific seas ; what if, beholding these rnshdigiits 
thus carried across a continent by divine guidance, 
Peter had stood here, — would not the force of his 
word therefore have had new emphasis as he should 
have said, “ He hath shed forth this : therefore, let 
Boston, let New York, let Chicago, let San Francisco, 
let the surf of the Bay of Fundy, let the waterfalls 
of the Yosemite, know assuredly that God hath made 
him Lord ” ? 

But what if, when a tempest sprung out of the 
South, and these rush-lights were, I will not say ex- 
tinguished, but all bent to the earth, and painfully 
tried, some of them blown out, he had beheld the 
lights, little by little, after the tempest had gone 
down, begin to be carried southward, and at last 
glass themselves in the steaming bayous and the Gulf? 
what if, although some had been extinguished for- 
ever, he had seen them shining on the breaking of 
the fetters of three million slaves? what if the 
churches, when the tempest ceases, grow brighter in 
their assertion of the value of their light, and are 
filling the land with its influence, and, if God con- 
tinues to illumine them, will make the rush-lights glass 
themselves yet in all the streams, in all the springs, 
and in all the sprays on all the shores of all the land, 
— could not he, looking on such results in a territory 
greater than Eome ever ruled over, have said, “ He 
hath shed forth this : therefore, let America know as- 
suredly that God hath made him Lord ” ? 
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But what if, lastly, Peter had heheld a rush-light 
taken across the Pacific to the Sandwich Islands, and 
one to Japan, and one to China, and one to India, 
and had seen the soft rolling globe enswathed in all 
its zones by rush-lights bearing the very flames which 
fell at Pentecost, and beaten on, indeed, by persecu- 
tion here and there, but not likely to be beaten on 
ever again as fiercely as they have been already ; not 
likely to be blown out everywhere, even if they are 
in some places, and thus enspheri'ng the globe so that 
it is not probable at all, under the law of the survival 

of the fittest, that they will be put out [applause], 

could not Peter, then, looking on what God has done, 
and what he therefore intended to do ; looking on the 
incontrovertible fact, that the islands of the°sea and 
the continents have been coming to prefer Christian 
thought, and seem likely to remain under its influ- 
ence, could he not, while standing on scientific and 
biblical ground at once, have affirmed in the name 
both of science and of Scripture the transfiguring 
truth, “ lie hath shed forth this : therefore, let Asia 
on the Himalaya tops, let Europe in the Parthenon 
and Coliseum, let London’s mystic roar, let the New 
World in her youthful vigor, let all the islands of 
the sea, Imow assuredly that the fittest has survived, 
and that the fittest wiU survive; and that God hath 
made^ him Lord who is fittest to be so ” ? All the 
seas, in all their waves, on all their shores, would an- 
swer to such ah assertion. Hallelujah ! So be it. The 
influences of the Holy Spirit are Christ’s continued 
Me. [Applause.] 
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THE SIXTY-NINTH LECTURE IN THE BOSTON MONDAY LEC- 
TURESHIP, DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE MARCH 12. 



Vox nostra qiise sit accipe, 

Est Cliristus et Pater Beus: 

Servi Imjus ac testes suinnsj 
Extorque si x^otes jSldem. 

Tormeuta, career, unguise 
Stridensque flammis lamina 
Atque ix)sa poeiiarum ultima,* 

Mors Christianis ludus esty 

Peud. Peeisxeph. 5. 67* 


inter sanotos saoa.” _ Powcaup, ad Pliilfi2 



XI. 


FRAGMENTARINESS OF OUTLOOK UPON 
THE DIVINE NATURE. 

PEELIJDE ON CUEEENP EVENTS. 

In 1640 the whole population of New England 
was English, and consisted of only about four thou- 
sand families, or twenty thousand persons. Bancroft 
points out, that, after the first fifteen years following 
the landing on Plymouth Rock, there was no consid- 
erable addition from England. Your Palfrey shows, 
that, for one hundred and fifty years, the ibnr thou- 
sand families multiplied in remarkable seclusion from 
other communities, and that it is only within the last 
fifty years that the foreigners have come. Ne^w Eng- 
land is changing the character of her population to 
such an extent, that we must now look for the. de- 
scendants of those who crossed in the Mayflower, 
not so much on the Atlantic slope as in the Missis- 
sippi valley and on the Pacific coast. It is not true 
that New England is becoming New Ireland ; but it 
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liaidly epigrammatic to say tliat manufacturino- 
Aew England is New Ireland already. “ 

Perhaps we shall do well to remember, that, while 
the population of the manufacturing centres of New 
England is increasing with extraordinary rapidity, 
that of the agricultural and commercial districts is 
fluctuating, and, in many cases, on the decrease. The 
distinctions between the rich and poor are becomiiio- 
wider in the manufacturing districts. This is partly 
the unavoidable result of the natural growth of the 
power of capital. It is, in part, the consequence of ■ 
the massing of men in cities as distinct from small 
towns. It is, to some extent, the effect of the ortrani- 
zation of manufacturing industry in great corpora- 
tions on the one side, and an operative population on 
the other. ^ It is, in large measm-e, the result of the 
tact, that, m the manufacturing districts of New Eng- 
land, a vastly greater proportion of the population is 
now of foreign descent than fifty years ago. The 
^vo most typical things in the territory east of the 
Hudson are the college beU and the factory chimney. 
Pho first New England was a church; the second 
JNcw England is to be a factory. 

What is the worth of the church to the worMnv- 
man? ' ° 

Look at the seven cities on the Merrimack River 
I often hang in imagination over that stream as the 
best emblem of the industrial life of Eastern New 
England. Child of the White Mountains and the 
Pemigewasset, the Memmack rushes under the spin- 
dles of seven cities to the sea, ~ Concord, MancLs- 
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ter, Nashua, Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, Newburj^- 
popt, — doing more work than any other river of its 
size in the world, and typical more and more of the 
future into which our Atlantic New-England slope is 
drifting. These seven cities have in the aggregate, 
in the last twenty years, more than doubled in wealth 
and population. Romish cathedral churches are ris- 
ing in our manufacturing centres, and are not likely 
to be empty. But, under the voluntary system, many 
of our Protestant churches are looked upon by a 
portion of the operatives as close corporations. When 
a church is not mossy, it is aristocratic, our working- 
men too often think ; and so our floating, unchurched 
populations are coming to be very large in our factory 
centres. 

If I were a working-man, I presume I should want 
fair play between employers and employed. I think 
I should care for my children, and desire to have a 
better place for them than Old England .gives the 
very youngest at the factory-wheel. It seems almost 
incredible, that some of the acutest members of our 
Protestant feictory-population are falling into neglect 
of the church, when it is certain that only by the 
diffusion of conscientiousness among the laboring- 
classes can co-operation ever succeed ; and that con- 
scientiousness will not be diffused without the use of 
means which the Church herself employs none too 
thoroughly, but which no other organization pretends 
to employ at all as a permanent system for the cul- 
ture of society. Can co-operation ever succeed, un- 
less there are large numbers of honest men in society ? 
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How are these to be made ? In commerce you want 
a revival of business. You Avant, therefore, a reAuval 
of undefiled religion. How are you to liaAm that, if 
you are to neglect, I will not say this or that branch 
of the church, but the church as a whole ? If you 
are to shut the doors of God’s house on the Sabbath, 
how are you to be sure that diffusion of conscien- 
tiousness will come? Why do not working-men see 
the great impropriety of their neglecting the church, 
and that the church is made up of men, many of 
whom have risen from the bench of the shoemaker, 
or from the wheel of the operative ? Our New-Eng- 
land society is not divided into hereditary and fixed 
classes. We must look on our churches as the work 
of the people ; and it is not American for a portion 
of our New-England population to regard our 
churches as aristocratic machines. Perhaps some of 
them are ; I am not defending the whole list of them ; 
but most of them, I think nuiety out of a hundred, 
are eager to be of service in the diffusion of consci- 
entiousness, and all culture and comfort, among the 
factory population, and in the beating down of all 
the Avails of division between the workmen and their 
employers. [Applause.] 

You want arbitration committees ; you want fair 
consultation between capital and labor? Bring your 
whole population together once a week in the church, 
where all class-Avalls are, or ought to be, broken 
down. [Applause.] I am not speaking of all the 
churches ; for God has not granted to all men the 
capacity to burst asunder the silken bonds of luxury ; 
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lie lias to some men, and to some wlio are very 
wealthy. But the most of our churches in New 
England were built by the people, and come from 
the hearts of the average population ; and it is abso- 
lutely suicidal for the working-man to let his chil- 
dren groAV up without the religious culture of the 
church. [Applause.] 

Have you ever heard that the Sabbath schools, 
have been greatly improved in the last fifty years ? 
There is a liberal denomination which lately has been 
issuing Sabbath-school volumes with questions about 
the relations between religion and science. I thank 
God for that step in advance. Let it be understood 
that the Sabbath school is now a better thing than it 
used to be, and that you cannot let your children 
stay out of it without putting them behind other 
children. Do you wish to have that spirit of good 
sense pervade the community which you would like 
to find in the arbiti*ation board? You will never 
have it, unless you take possession of the church and 
of the ministry. The latter are rather a numerous 
and well-educated class, and they have much oppor- 
tunity to study public questions: why cannot you 
win them to your side ? [Applause.] There is a 
strategic act for workingmen to do on the Merri- 
mack I [Applause.] 

When you and I are no longer in the world, the 
supreme question in New-England civilization will 
be how to make Plymouth Rock the corner-stone 
of a factory. [Applause.] Do not say that I am 
uttering any thing irreverent, when I speak of that 
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sacred spot on the shore yonder as fit to be the 
beginning of the newest New England, as it was of 
the earliest. Plymouth Rock was the corner-stone 
of the first New England ; shall it be the corner- 
stone of the second ? 'VVhere are the builders that 
shall place that jagged and fundamental rock in line 
with the other stones of the wall ? Shall we hew 
.the factory to make it fit Plymouth Rock, or Plym- 
outh Rock to -fit the factory? God send us no 
future into which Plymouth Rock cannot be built 
luihewn! [Applause.]- You think it is a very 
unpoetie, prosaic fact, that New England is to be a 
factory. Goethe, our modern philosopher and poet 
used to say the sound of spindles in Manchester was 
t le most poetic sound of this century. Not every 
man has Goethe’s ears. He foresaw the time when 
a greater proportion than now of the population 
of the worid will be in cities, and when the most 
numerous inhabitants in cities will be 'of the opera- 
tive class. ^ Thomas Carlyle says somewhere, “ Have 
you ever listened to the awakening of Manchester in 
Old England at half-past five by the clock? ten 
thousand tunes ten thousand looms and spindles all 
set moving there, like the broom of an Atlantic tide. 

IS, if you think of it, sublime as Niagara, or more 
Sometimes I have repeated to myself these 
ds when awakmg in the gray morning on Beacon 
Hill, as I have listened to the factory bells, and 
Mlowed imagination to move up the Merrimack, past 

Lawrence and Lowell, 
and Manchester and Concord, and to see the crowds of 
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the operative class coming out in streams in the early 
dawn. It is sublime, and it is to be more and more 
sublime as the years pass ? But only the church, cap- 
tured by the working-men, and able to capture the 
working-men in return, can prevent in our free so- 
ciety, when once New England is crowded with manu- 
facturing centres, those collisions between capital and 
labor , which have arisen in the Old World. [Ap- 
plause.] You never can bridge the chasm between 
capital and labor here by a kid glove. [Applause.] 
You never can bridge it with the bayonet. [Ap- 
plause.] In the Old World it has been bridged by 
the bayonet on the continent and by the kid glove 
in England; but in NeW England the only bridge 
that will cross that chasm is popular, scientific, 
aggressive, deadly Christianity, laid on the buttresses 
of the Sabbaths and the common schools. [Ap- 
plause.] 

THE LECTUBE. 

The River Rhine is a majestic stream, until, in the 
Netherlands of the North Sea shore, it divides into 
shallows and swamps and steaming oozes. Man’s 
adoration of God is a majestic stream, until, in the 
Netherlands of religious experience, it divides among 
three Gods, or among many Gods, and so becomes a 
collection of shallows and swamps and steaming 
oozes. Out of these North Sea hollow lands, wher- 
ever they have existed in any age of the moral 
experience of the race, there has invariably arisen a 
vapor obscuring the wide, undivided azure, and even 
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the near landscapes of natural truth. Give rue the 
Christian and the scientific surety of the unity of 
the Divine Nature, and let my whole soul flow 
toward one God ; let me not worship three separate 
wills, three separate consciences, three separate sets 
of affections, but one Will, one Conscience, one Heart, 
which wms, and is, and is to come i and so long^ as 
the Alps of thought feed me with their 0001,^"™- 
petuous, crystalline streams, I shall be like the 
Rhine, deep enough in the current of my adoring 
affections to drive out the. drift-wood and bowlders 
in the stream, and not permit them to accumulate, 
and form islands to divide the river into shallows 
and oozes. Let me move toward God, one in nature 
outside of the soul, one in Christ revealed in history, 
one as tangible to the conseience in the intuitions. 
Let me feel that all these subsistences are one Sub- 
stance ; and it may be that the Rhine of the human 
affections, turned thus toward God as one Will, one 
Heart, and one Conscience, will be majestic enough 
to float fleets both for peace and for war [applause] ; 
and will go out into the ocean at last, not as a set 
of befogged shallows and oozes, but as the Amazon 
goes out, an undivided river into an undivided ocean, 
a thousand flashing leagues caught up into infinite 
times ten thousand flashing leagues, the interspher- 
mg of wave with wave in every case, the iuterspers- 
ing of a portion of the finite personality with the 
infinite Personality, one, .invisible, omnipotent, omni- 
present, eternal, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, holy, holy, holy, Father, Son, and Holy 
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For one, I had rather, my friends, go back to the 
Bosphorus, where I stood a few months ago, and 
worship with that emperor who lately slit his veins, 
and went hence by suicide, than to be in name only 
an orthodox believer, or in theory to hold that there 
is but one" God, but in imagination to worship three 
Gods. I am orthodox, I hope ; but my first concern, 
is to be straightforward. I purpose to be straight- 
forward, even if I must be orthodox. [Applause.] 
Revere the orthodoxy of straightforwardness ; and 
when that justifies you -in doing so, but only then, 
revere the straightforwardness of orthodoxy. [Ap- 
plause.] Mahometan Paganism yonder contains one 
great truth, — the Divine Unity ; and I never touch 
this majestic theme of the Divine Triunity without 
remembering what that single truth, as I heard it 
uttered on the Bosphorus, did for me when I knelt 
there once in a mosque with the emperor and with 
the peasants, with the highest officers of state and 
with the artisans, and saw them all bow down, and 
bring their foreheads to the mats of the temple, and 
heard them call out, from the highest to the lowest, 
as they prostrated themselves, “ Allah el akbar ! ” 
“ God is one, and God is great.” So, prostrating 
themselves, they three times called out, “ Allah el 
akbar ! ” and then remained silent, until I felt that 
this one truth had in it a transfiguration. I affirm 
that I had rather go back to that shore of the azure 
wMer which connects the Black Sea with the Med- 
iterranean, and, omitting the leprosy of Mahome- 
tanism, take for my religion pure Theism, than to 
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hold that there are three Gods with three wills, three 
sets of affections, three intellects, three consciences, 
and thus to deny the assurances of both scriptural 
and scientific truth, and make of mj'self the begin- 
ning of a poljdheist, although calling myself ortho- 
dox. 

At what should we arrive, however, if we should 
adopt the bare idea of the Divine Unity without 
taking also that of the Triunity ? Should we thus 
be faithful to the scientific method? Should we 
thus be looking at all the facts ? Should we obtain 
by this method the richest conception of God, or 
should we see from such a point of view only a 
fragment of that portion of his nature which man 
may apprehend ? 

Theodore Parker taught God’s Immanence in mind 
and matter, and it is amazing that he thought this 
truth a new one. If you are of my opinion, you will 
reverence that one portion of his far from original 
teaching; for it is at once a scientific and a Chris- 
tian certaintj’-, that, wherever God acts, there he is. 
The Bridgewater Treatises aflirm this truth witli 
more emphasis than Parker ever laid upon it. The 
one chord winch he struck in theology to which all 
hearts vibrate was the certainty of the Divine Imma- 
nence in matter and mind; and this one certainty 
was die secret of any power he had in distinctively 
religious endeavor. Men, he said, have a conscience ; 
and in that conscience the moral law is revealed; 
and that moral law reveals a Holy Person. 

Your Helmholtz and Wundt, and Beale and 
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Carpenter, and Herscliel and Faraday, and Darwin 
and Agassiz, as well as your Lotze and Kant and 
Leibnitz, and your St. Clirysostom, and Jeremy 
Taylor, and Arclibisliop Butler, all unite with Plato 
and Aristotle, and David and Isaiah, in asserting 
the Divine Personal Immanence in matter and mind. 
There is no cloud at this moment shot through by 
the noon so completely saturated by light as all 
mind and matter are by the Divine Immanence ; that 
is to say, by this invisible, incomprehensible Person- 
ality which the moral law reveals. 

But^ granting the fact of the Divine Personal im- 
manence in matter and mind^ to what results must a 
rigid use of the scientific method bring us on the theme 
of the Triunity of the Divine- Nature ? I know of no ' 
question on this topic fairer or more fruitful than 
this, 

1, Since a Personal God is immanent in all mat- 
ter and mind, it follows, that, in all nature outside 
the soul, we look into God’s face, 

2. For the same reason, it is incontrovertible, that 
in the soul we call Christ, and in his influence in 
history, we look into God’s face, 

8. For the same reason, it is certain, that, in the 
intuitions of conscience, we look into God’s face, 

4. These three spheres of Ms self-manifestation em- 
brace all of Qod that can be hnotvn to man, 

5. Ini each of these spheres of the self-manifestation 
of the Divine Nature,^ something is shown v)hich is not 
shown with equal clearness in either of the other 
spheres. In each of them^ the Ineffable Imrmmnt 
Person says something new. 
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6. In external nature he appears chiefly as Creator; 
in Christ chiefly as Redeemer ; in conscience chiefly 
as Sanctifier, 

7. These are all facts scientifically known, 

8. A scientific scheme of religions thought oniist look 
at all the facts. 

9. When all the facts hioion to man are talzen into 
vieto^ a Trinity of Divine 3Ianifestations is^ therefore^ 
scientifically denionstroMe. 

10. But^ according to the admitted proposition that 
a Personal Grod is immanent in all matter and mind^ 
he reveals himself in each of these manifestations as a 
Person^ and yet as one. 

11. A Personal Triunity^ of which Creator^ Be- 
deemer^ and Sanctifier are hut other nanies^ is therefore 
scientifically hmwn to exist. 

12. This is the Trinity which Christianity calls 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of all parts of 
whose undivided glory it inculcates adoration in the 
name of what God is, and of what he has done, and 
of what man needs, 

All these p>rop>ositions yon will grant me^ except the 
second ; hut you cannot deny tliat^ ivithout throwmg 
away your otmi admission that a Personal God is im- 
manent in all matter and mind. 

Even Rousseau could say that Socrates died like 
a man, but the Founder of Christianity like a God. 
Carlyle affirms that Voltaire’s attacks on Christi- 
anity are a battering-ram, swinging in the WTong 
direction. Who doubts, that, at the head of the 
effect we call Christianity, there was an adequate 
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Cause, or a Person? and wlio can deny, that, in the 
soul of that Person, God spake to man as never 
before or since ? Scholarship has outgrown the old 
forms of historical doubt ; and historical science 
now admits, that, whether we say Christ possessed 
proper Deity or not, he assuredly has been the chief 
religious teacher of the race* But that fact means 
more than much, if looked at on all sides. Keep in 
mind here that glimpse of the world history on 
which we were gazing when last we parted from this 
Temple. 

Napoleon at St. Helena said that something mys- 
terious exists in universal history in its relation to 
Christianity. Can you tell me who Jesus Christ 
was?” said this Italian, greater than Csesar, and as 
free from partisan religious prejudices. The question 
was declined by Bertrand; and Napoleon proceeded, 
‘^Well, then, I will tell you.” I am reading now 
from a passage authorized by three of Napoleon’s 
biographers, and freely accepted by European schol- 
ars as an authoritative statement of his conversation 
in exile. (See Liddon’s Bcimpton Lectures^ Eng. 
ed., p. 148, for a full list of authorities for this ex- 
tract.) ‘‘ Alexander, Cmsar, Charlemagne, and I my- 
self have founded great empires ; but upon what did 
these creations of our genius depend ? Upon force. 
Jesus alone founded his empire upon love ; and to 
this very day millions would die for him. ... I 
think I understand something of human nature ; and 
I tell you all these were men, and I am a man. No 
other is like him : Jesus Christ was more than a 
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man. I have inspired multitudes udth such an enthu- 
feiastic devotion, that they would have died for me i 
but, to do this, it was necessary that I should be visi- 
hly present with the electric influence of my looks, 
of my words, of my voice. When I saw .men, and 
spoke with them, I lighted up the flaine of self-devo- 
lion in their heai'ts. ... Christ alone has succeeded 
in so raising the mind of man toward the Unseen, 
that it becomes insensible to the barriers of time and 
space. Across a chasm of eighteen liundred years 
Jesus Christ makes a demand which is beyond aU 
others difficult to satisfy. He asks for that which a 
philosopher may often seek in vain at the hands of 
his friends, or a father of his children, or a bride of 
her spouse, or a man of his brother. He asks for the 
human heart; he will have it entirely to liimself; he 
demands it unconditionally, and forthwith his de- 
mand is gr'anted. Wonderful ! In defiance of time 
and space, the soul of man, with all its powers and 
faculties, becomes an annexation to the empire of 
Christ. All wlio sincerely believe in him experience 
that remarhalle supernatural love towards him. This 
phenomenon is unaccountable ; it is altogether beyond 
the scope of man's creative^ jootvers. Time, the great 
destroyer, is poicerlcss to extinguish this sacred flame : 
time can neither exhaust its strength, nor put 'a limit to 
its range. This is what strikes me most : I have often 
thought of it. This it is tvhich proves to me quite con- 
vincingly the divinity of Jesus Christ." [Applause.] 
It IS beyond all controversy, that precisely this 
central thought of Christianity which convinced 
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Napoleon was what most struck the ancient Roman 
philosophers. Christ’s continued life in the Holy 
Spirit, was that heard of in the first centuries ? 
Why, I open an ancient book, written in opposition to 
Christianity, and cited by Arnobius, and I read, “ Our 
gods are not displeased with you Christians for wor- 
shipping the Almighty God ; but you maintain the 
Deity of one who was put to death on the cross ; you 
believe him to be yet alive (^ct supcTCSHS ctclhiic cTccIitis'^^ 
and you adore him with daily supplications ” (Ak- 
KOBius, a^v. aentes, i. 36). Pliny’s letter to Trajan 
implies all this, but is so celebrated, that I need not 
recite its majestic facts here. 

Men showed me at Rome, in the Kireherian Muse- 
um, a square foot of the plaster, of a wall of a pal- 
ace, not many years ago uncovered on the Palatine 
Hill. On the poor clay was traced a cross bearing a 
human figure with a brute’s head. The figure was 
nailed to the cross ; and before it a soldier was repre- 
sented kneeling, and extending Iris hands, in the 
Greek posture of devotion. Underneath all was 
scratched in rude lettering in Greek, Alexamenos 
adores his QodA That representation of the_ central 
thought of Christianity was made in a jeerhig mo- 
ment by some rude soldier in the days of Caracalla ; 
but it blazes there now in Rome, the most majestic 
monument of its age in the world. (See Liddok, 

Sampton Lectures, p. 896.) 

You believe your Lord is yet alive ? You adore 
him? All the history of the early persecutions ^of 
Christianity accords with the import of this Air- 
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eLerian symbol. Listen to the last words of the mar- 
tyrs through all the first five centuries of Christian- 
ity. They are these, and such as these : “ O Lord 
God of heaven and earth, Jesu Christ, to thee do I 
bend my neck by way of sacrifice ; O Thou who 
abidest forever.” These were the words of Fehx, an 
.African bishop, condemned to death at Venusium. 
(See for a multitude of similar instances Ruikaet’s 
celebrated work, Acta Marty rum Sincera, edition Ve- 
rome.) “ 0 Lord Jesu Christ, Thou Maker of heaven 
and earth, give peace unto thy Church.” So spoke 
Theodotus of Aneyra in the extremity of torture. 
(Ibid.^ p. 303.) 

Poor Blandina, there at Lyons in the year 177, 
you remember how they roasted her, frail girl, on 
the red-hot iron chair ; put her in a net and exposed 
her to the horns of oxen; whu'led her in instru- 
ments of torture until her senses were lost, and 
then plunged her into flames ; and day after day did 
that, while she apparently experienced httle pain, 
calling out at every interval when hei’ strength came 
back, “ I am a Christian : there is no evil done among 
us. And so she passed hence, but speaks to us as 
one yet living. (See Ettsebitjs, v. 1-3, for a con- 
temporary account of Blandina in a letter written 
from the churches of Lyons and Vienne to those 
of Asia hliiior.) She “hastened to Clrrist,” says an 
account written by eye-witnesses of her suffeiino-s ; 
andthcyscud “td those having the same faith and 
hope, “ Peace, and grace, and glory from God the 
Father, and Christ Jesus, our Lord.” Multitudes 
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and multitudes, a great army of martyrs, passed 
out of the world, believing that the influence of 
the Holy Spirit was Christ’s continued life ; and, if 
there is any thing mysterious in history, Kapoleon 
had his eye upon it when he asked what it is that 
makes the martyrs in every age painless when on 
the bosom of their spouse. 

There was a God in Christ, whether you regard 
him as divine or not ; and that was one revelation of 
God which was made, and is now making, in this in- 
controvertible fact of his earthly influence, which Na- 
poleon thought utterly inexplicable on merely human 
lines of cause and effect. But in conscience there is 
a God. In the moral intuitions of the soul we look 
iiito God’s face. Assuredly, even if you and I were 
not to have, a better age will have, a religious science 
that will take into view all these facts. There is a 
God in external nature ; there is a God in Christ ; 
there is a God in the intuitions of the human spirit ; 
and if I could not have any other Trinity than that, 
although I do not believe that to he the best, I would 
have that, for I want all the truth I can reach. I, 
therefore, will look on God as manifesting liimself ‘ 
in external nature, and in our intuitions, and 
history as influenced by his spirit ; and my God will 
be thus revealed to me with more fulness than he 
could be if I had only one of these tliree personal 
revelations of himself. In each of them he says 
what he does not say elsewliere. Science must be 
hungry to hear all that all facts say. 

God a person in each one of these revelations. 
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He is a person in the strict sense, as seen in external 
nature. As seen in our Lord, lie is a person in the 
strict sense. As revealed in the' moral law, he is a 
person in the strict sense. But there are not three per- 
sons : he is one person in the strict sense ; for natural 
law is a unit in the universe, and reveals hut one will. 
Three revelations of God are all one person, although 
in each revelation he is a person. Now, is that mys- 
tical ? or does that straightforward use of the scien- 
tific method give a richer view of human history, a 
richer view of the human soul, a richer view of 
external nature, than mere deism, or theism, or ma- 
terialism, or pantheism, however fortified by modem 
science, can present to you? 

Thus far, gentlemen, I have asked you to notice 
only what is involved in Theodore Parker’s admis- 
sion that a personal God is immanent in all matter 
and mind. On this point, as on so many others, 
Theodore Parker failed to carry out consistently Ifis 
own principles, and fell into error not so much 
through a wrong direction as through haste, and in- 
completeness of research. If, my friends, I must at 
this point, to save time, drop analytical discussion, 
and give personal conviction, let me say that Theo- 
doi'e Parker’s scheme of thought, melodious as that 
ozio feebly-struck note of the Divine Immanence in 
mind and matter is, compares to me with Christian- 
ity as water compares mth wine. Tennyson makes 
one of his characters say to another, 

“ All thy passions matched with mine 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, 

And as water unto wine.’* 
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So I aver, in the name of tlie precision of the sci- 
entific method, that any scheme of thought not Chris- 
tian, as matched with Christianity, and tested fairly 
by intuition, instinct, s3dlogism, and ages of experi- 
ment, is as moonlight matched with sunlight, or as 
water matched with wine. 

I want supremely such a view of religious truth 
as shall set me at rest about my irreversible record 
of sin. [Applause.] I want such a view of God as 
shall present him as an atoning God, on whom I can- 
not look without the regeneration of my own nature 
through gratitude, and on whom I can look, and yet, 
for his sake, be at peace. 

Why do the ages cling to the doctrines of the 
Trinity ? Perhaps their wants have been much like 
yours and mine. Is the truth of the Divine Trinity 
dear to us, because it is a fine piece of philosophical 
speculation ? Ah, gentlemen, you know life too well 
to think that eighteen centuries have offered up their 
martyrdoms, and the personal careers, which, not end- 
ing at the stake, have been bound to the stake per- 
haps through the better part of the time from birth 
to death, and that these ages have had notliing more 
than jphilosophy behind them. Crreat human organic 
wants are revealed hy the reception the world has given 
to the deepest religious truths. We knoio we are going 
hence. We wish to go hence in peace. We want a reli- 
gion that can wash Lady Macbeth's red right hand. 
We need to know that an atonement has been pro- 
vided, such that we may look on all God’s attributes, 
and then in his merit, not in our own, be at peace 
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here and in that Unseen Holy into which it is scien- 
tifically sure that all men haste. 

Religious science never teaches that personal de- 
merit is or can be transferred from an individual, 
finite personality to God. That is a ghastly error 
which has been charged to Christianity in every age, 
and nowhere more audaciously or inexcusably than 
in this city. [[Applause.^ It is one of the most 
monstrous of misconceptions, one of the most unphi- 
losophical of all the hideous caricatures set up by 
Theodore Parker before the public gaze, that Chris- 
tianity teaches that personal demerit or blame-worthi- 
ness may be taken off one soul, and put upon another, 
and that one an innocent being. We hold nothing of 
the sort; but we have been taught that there is 
revealed in Christianity a view of God which repre- 
sents him as substituting chastisement for punish- 
ment, and as thus making possible the peace of all 
who are loyal to him; and this has been the regen- 
erating xuHuence which has brought the human spirit 
to the highest summits it has ever attained ; so that, 
both by ages of experience and by philosophy,' we 
know that this central portion of the Christian 
scheme of thought is adapted to man’s deepest 
wants. [Applause.] 

If you deny the doctrine of the Trinity, you must 
deny the whole central portion of this crowned sys- 
tem of truth, in all its philosophical glory and in all 
its prolonged and multiplex breadth of power in hu- 
man experience. There was nothing so touching, when 
Professor Huntington of Harvard University yonder 
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turned toward tlie doctrine of the Trinity, as his proc- 
lamation of the life, comfort, and salvation ” which 
burst upon his vastly enlarged horizon as he attained 
at once the scientific, the biblical, and the only his- 
torically radiant point of view.* (See Huntixgtok, 
Aechbishop, Chrutian Believing and Living.') 

Only an undiluted Christianity gives such a view 
of God, that we can be true to the scientific method, 
and yet at peace with all his attributes. 

Gentlemen, you will not soon drive out of human 
nature the desire to go hence in peace. You will not 
soon remove from human nature the feeling it has 
exhibited in every age, that peace does not come 
even when we reform. You will not soon change 
the natural operations of conscience. You will not 
soon cause the past to be reversible. You, therefore, 
will not soon make the atonement any thing other 
than a desire of all nations. But, until you have 
done all these things, there will be life, there will be 
a wholly natural and abounding vitality, in that exhi- 
bition of God’s nature to man, which represents him 
as an atoning God, and as a person who was, and is, 
and is to be with us, because one with Him Avho made 
heaven and earth, and with Him who speaks in con- 
science at this hour, and who, from eternity to eter- 
nity, is our Saviour and our Lord. 

But, next, I want in my view of religion some- 
thing that will bring me into harmony with all exact 
research. I want no mysticism, no medievalism, 
no doctrine supported simply by the schools, or of 
doubtful worth under the microscope and the scalpel. 
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I find it beyond controversy, as Theodore Parker 
held, that a Personal God is immanent in matter and 
mind. It is beyond all debate that there is a Holy 
Person revealed by the moral larp". I want a God 
who shall be one in history, in external nature, and 
in my intuitions ; and I turn to Christianity, and I 
find a breadth of outlook more than equal to the 
loftiest pliilosophical demand. I read that He who is 
the light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, that is, the Personal God who is revealed 
in conscience, is also He whose light shone in the 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not; 
and who was in the world which was made by him, 
and the world knew him not. He who speaketh in 
the still small voice is he who spoke, and who yet 
speaks, as never man spoke. If we do not force 
upon the Scriptures our own narrowness of thought, 
we. find that science and Scripture are agreed, for 
both make God perfect and one ; and, according to 
the Seriptxxres, tlie Holy Spmt is Christ’s continued 
life. 

Wlrat are the great proofs in Scripture that God is 
presented to us as triunity in unity ? What are the 
great biblical proofs that God is triune ? What are 
a few of the tremorless bases of conviction that the 
Trinity is taught in the New Testament? I hold, 
my friends, that it is a cheap reply to the assertion 
that the Trinity is taught in the New Testament, to 
say that the word is not there. The word “ Chris- 
tianity is not there ; the word “ Deity ” is not 
there ; the word “ humanity ” is not there. The ques- 
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tion is, wlietlier it is not taught in the New Testa- 
inent that God is one. Yon say, Yes* If it be taught 
in the New Testament that God is one, and that 
each of the three subsistences is God, the Trinity 
is taught there implicitly, though not explicitly. 
After ages of debate, yon know what nine out of 
ten of the devontest and acntest think the New 
Testament teaches in the baptismal formula and the 
apostolical benediction, two incisive biblical summa- 
ries of Christian truth. The direction to the apos- 
tles as to baptism was, "^‘Baptize all nations in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” a Triune 
Name, no distinction being made between these three. 
So, too, the benediction was pronounced in the 
Triune Name : “May the love of God, the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you.” You have been told that 
Neander says that there is not a passage in the New 
Testament which asserts the doctrine of the Trinity 
explicitly ; and Neander does say so : but he says a 
great deal more ; namely, that the whole New Testa- 
ment contains the doctrine implicitly. [Applause.] 

“ In the doctrine of the Trinity,” he 'writes, “ God 
becomes known as Creator, Eedeemer, and Sanctifier, 
in which threefold relation the whole Christian 
knowledge of God is completely announced. Ac- 
cordingly all is herein embraced by the apostle Paul, 
when, in pronouncing the benediction, he sums up all 
in the formula, the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
love of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, 
God as the living God, the God of mankind, and the 
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God of the church, can be truly known in this way 
only. This shape of Theism presents the perfect 
mean between the wholly extra-mundane God of 
deism and the God brought down into, and con- 
founded with, the world of pantheism. This mode 
of the knowledge of God belongs to the peculiar 
science of Theism and the Theocracy^’ (Neander, 
of the Chr. liel. and ToTrcy\s trans, i. 672), 

As many Avindows, gentlemen, as there are facts, let 
us use Avheiiwe gaze on religious truths. Your mere 
theism shuts me up to one window. You ayIU not 
let me look on all quarters of the sky. You shut 
joiiT eyes to the light -when you Avill not recognize 
what Napoleon saw in history. I tvant no pulpit that 
is not luilt on rendered reasons ; hit I must be alloioed 
to find reasons wherever they exists whether the heavens 
stand or fall. 

Let research, with the four tests of intuition, 
instinct, experiment, and syllogism, have free course, 
and I am content. For fear that your conclusions 
may bo a little broader than you like, you ayUI not 
fail to gaze on the e\ddence Avhich convinces Neander 
that the outcome of all looking into the Scriptures 
and into mere reason must be a belief in a Creator, 
in a Redeemer, and in a Sanctifier, the three one 
God, personal, omnipresent, and in conscience tangi- 
ble. 

When I thus use all my light, I am delivered from 
materialism ; Avhen I thus look on God, I am deliv- 
ered from pantheism. 

Whoever searches the Bible in the spirit of those 
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■who wrote it, and of the martyrs, will be kept free 
from an utterly unscientific narrowness which feels 
that God in Christ was rather than that He is. We 
are not abreast of our pri-vileges when wc live always 
in Judffia. [Applause.] The Scriptures are a map of 
the universe, and not of Palestine merely. ’ If we are 
full of their spirit, the wings of philosophy will tire 
us only by their tardiness, and narrow range of flight. 

There are in all ages, and particularly in this age 
of special studies, the most terrific dangers in a frag- 
mentary view of God. I want this doctrine of the 
Trinity to save me from fragmentariness of outlook 
upon the Divine Nature. I will not allow myself to 
see God merely in my intuitions, and shut up the 
windows of external nature and of history ; for thus 
I may easily drop down into pantheistic individu- 
alism, which, with supreme felicity of speech, your 
brave, broad, and massive Thomas Hill calls Egothe- 
ism. [Applause.] (See Hill, ex-president of Har- 
vard University, The Theology of the Soienoes, 1877.) 

Neander says that the doctrine of the Trinity im- 
plies that of the Theocracy, or of a government of 
God in the universe and in national history. Remem- 
ber, gentlemen, that our fathers came here avowedly 
to found a Theocracy. What did that mean? A 
state of which natural law and revelation together, 
shining under, in, and about legislation, should be 
the masters ; a state where what can be known of 
God by reason on the one side, and revelation on the 
other, should lock its two hands around the neck of 
all vice, and throttle whatever would throttle the 
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Christian "well-heing of the poorest or the highest, 
and. should thus build up in history a state fit to be 
called at once natural and God’s own. When the 
Jesuits came to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, they 
intended to found a Theocracy. The great dream 
that lay behind Milton’s and Cromwell’s and Hamp- 
den’s thoughts and deeds was, that human legislation 
should be a close copy of the divine' and natural law. 
At the point of view to which exact research has now 
brought us, we must assert that the lact of the 
Divine Immanence in matter and mind makes the 
world and nations a Theocracy ; and that politics and 
social life, no less than philosophy, must beware of 
fragmentary ontlooks on the Divine Nature. Richter 
said, “ He who was the Holiest among the mighty, 
and the Mightiest among the holy, has, with his 
pierced hand, lifted heathenism off its hinges, and 
turned the dolorous and accursed centuries into new 
channels, and now governs the ages.” History, the 
illuminated garment of God; the church, Christ’s 
Temple, — did you ever hear of the former in the 
science, or of the latter in the name of 
Christianity But to your Titanic Richter the two 
are one. De ToequeviUe affirms anxiously that men 
never so much need to be theocratic as when -they 
are the most democratic. Democracy will save itself 
by turning into a Theocracy, or ruin itself by not 
doing so. [Applause.] 

Transfigure society with Richter’s thought. Satu- 
rate the centuries with the certainty of the Divine 
Personal Immanence in matter and mind. Do this, 
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and, in tlie name of science itself, the laboring ages 
will slowly learn, not merely admiration, hut adora- 
tion, of one God, incoiitrovertibly known in external 
nature, history, and conscience as Creator, as Ee- 
deemer, as Sanctifier. When they touch the hem of 
the garment of a personal God thus apprehended, 
and never till then, will they be healed of the meas- 
ureless evils arising from fragmentariness of outlook 
upon the Divine Nature. Let the forehead of sci- 
ence, in the name of Christianity, bow down upon 
the moral law as the beloved disciple did upon our 
Lord’s bosom. Let Richter lead; and a time will 
come when all clear thought, all political action, all 
individual growth, will call out : Glory be to God 
revealed in external nature ; glory be to God revealed 
in Christ and the church ; glory be to God revealed 
in Conscience ! To this secular voice the church 
will answer, in words which have already led eighteen 
centuries, and science will add at last her momentous 
acclaim ; Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost ; as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end, 
[Applause.] 
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EDITORIAL PREFACE 

“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honourltble, whatso- 
ever things afe Just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, w'hatsoever things 
are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

No section of the population of India can ah^ord to 
neglect her ancient heritage. In her literature, philosophy, 
art, and regulated life there is much that is worthless, much 
also that is distinctly unhealthy; yet the treasures of 
knowledge, wisdom, and beauty which they contain are too 
precious to be lost. Every citizen of India needs to use 
them, if he is to be a cultured modern Indian. This is as 
true of the Christian, the Muslim, the Zoroastrian as of the 
Hindu. But, while the heritage of India has bee^ largely 
explored by scholars, and the results of their toil are laid 
out for U.S in their books, they cannot be said to be really 
available for the ordinary man. The volumes are in most 
cases expensive, and are often technical and difficult. 
Hence this series of cheap books has been planned by a 
group of Christian men, in order that every educated 
Indian, whether rich or poor, may be able to find his way 
into the treasures of India’s past. Many Europeans, both 
in India and elsewhere, will doubtless be glad to use the 
series. 

The utmost care is being taken by the General Editors 
in selecting writers, and in passing manuscripts for the 
pr^s. To every book two tests are rigidly applied : every- 
thing must be scholarly, and everything must be sympathetic. 
Th# purpose is to bring the best out of the ancient 
treasuries, so that it may be known, enjoyed, and i^ed. # 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND LITERARY 
HISTORY OF THE KARMA-MIMIMSI 

Not rarely in the Brahmanas, especially in later texts like 
the Kauptak^ the term IMimamsa occurs as the designation 
of a discussion on some point of ritual practise. The 
sacrifice left innumerable opportunities for divergence 
of usage in detail, and the texts decide in favour of one or 
the other alternative, on the strength of the reasons familiar 
to the^ Brahmanas, in special the symbolical significance 
attaching to the action recommended. There is a vital 
difference between this form of Mimaihsa and that of the 
classical Karma-Mimamsa school, in the fact that in the 
former the appeal to authority, and the necessity of 
reconciling apparent discrepancies of authority, are entirely 
lacking. ^ But the tendency to surrender judgment in- favour 
of tradition may be traced in the care with which In the 
Satapaiha and the Kaufitaki Brahmanas the name of the 
teacher is adduced in support of the doctrines expounded ; 
m the older sl}1e the reasonings stand by themselves 
commended by their intrinsic value. 

The process by which the Brahmanas came to be regard- 
ed as texts of incontrovertible accuracy, and speculation on 
the sacrifice ceased to be independent, cannot now be traced in 
detail. Ihe account of the sacrifices given in these texts 
supplemented by the collections of Mantras in the Safiihitas 
of the various schools,, would, obviously, never have sufficed 
tc^enable priests to carry out the sacrifices, and there must 
have been a full and precise ora! tradition regarding the 
imit in which the sacrifices, which formed the subjects of 
the mystical speculations of the Brahmanas, were tojbe 
performed. This tradition, however, in the couree of time 
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seems to have become obscured iust as tha <■ . 

interpretation of the Mantras fei t r of the 

place in some degree supenenSU sft 
of reasoning, to dediice from the" ground 

manas, taken toSter, mTes for 1"' f5 
performance of the offerings Th-. ^ the 

course were considerable £ ®“<^h a 

the Samhitas and the Bra 

attribute to change of ritual S • jo®tly 

Ike Pric,„ .<i,p!i«7','Sr .“X S'” 'fe 

cases, the order of the ^ ^hus, in some 

the order of actioS confemnL^!i from 

divergence which the new Mimaihsa 

the order of the Mantras on the ^^Ld that as tf 

recited in the sacrifice thev were fi ‘ 

with the sacrifice than i 1 ,a n -t directly connected 

immediately employed in the ofLi'nv”‘^\vTn‘‘^^ 

hility, the new doctrine held that if -Tu -) plausi- 

an action out of S ™tura oSc! , mentioned 

*» Brain, before Sc in kT^ 'i 

assumed that the normal sr?,’.,' nevertheless to be 

cr?r7tr=;'' ;i;f “»?•- 

forms of the mJn 4< ri ices L i- derivative 

seldom adciuatcly indicated 'in the sSI^ts”^ 

Dharnn/tS’tra'!' Af!!tsn 'X hf't “ 

contested points !,v the -luthoritv" Vo imposes of 

N^ava,atermwhi4 iVi,t , ■ "'ho know the 

inmamsa and "SsVu^ designation of the Karma- 

SrotS h'';S‘'5td'ierf ;£! ^>a)‘f 3iIoV;J,® 

■al...:rn.. WinilUS.''— 

>^Jrfed Booh <?/ th^ rr -• * 

xlvii, In. ^ l^usif 11, xxvijj, XXIX ; XXV 
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uses arguments are to be found in the Mimdmsa 

Siitra-, thus he rnaintains that no text can be inferred from 
a custom for which a secular motive is apparent, and that a 
revealed text has superior validity to* a custom whence a 
text might be inferred. The corresponding rules in the 
Mimamsd Sutra (I, 3, 3-4) do not textually agree, and we 
may fairly conclude that at this date, probably not later 
than the middle of the third century B.C., the Su'tra did not 
exist in its present form, but it is plain that the science 
itself was in full vogue, and a Mimarhsaka appears to have 
been deemed a necessary member of a Pari.sad. The 
influence of this discipline can plainly be discerned in the 
existing Sutra texts j the works of Asvalavana, Sahkhayana, 
Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, Latyayana, ' and Drah}’ayana 
have been composed under its influence, and the same con- 
sideration applies even to texts like those of the Baudhayana 
and Manava schools, which show greater affinities to the 
Brahmapa style. We need not, of course, assume that the 
old sacrilicijxl trcidition was entirely lost, but we may be 
certain that it has been largely transformed in the process 
of remodelling. 

Simultaneously with the remodelling of the Sutras, there 
must have proceeded the deflnition of the rules of interpre- 
tation until they were finally codified in the Mimamsd 
Sutra , which passes under the name of Jaimini, but the 
details of this process must remain unknown to us. What 
IS certain is that the Mimantsd Sutra presujiposes a long 
history of distusutm, and that its aphorisms, which often 
assume, without expressing, general rules of interpretation 
deal largely with difficulties affecting individual Vedic 
texts, which had long been the subject of di.snutc’ 
pis characteristic is shown clearly in the mode of 
discussion Mlowed in the text; the essential subdivisien 
IS the Adhikarana, which, according to the school is to 
b^deemed to fall into five parts; these Madhava reckons 
as the subject of investigation (vijaya), the doubt 
(saMsaya)f tlie first or prima facie view ipurvapaksa)^ the 


. n lfi/3-i8S9; trans. of Adffyiyas I-lTr 

by Gafiginatha Jha, Sacred Books of the Hindus, vol. x / ^ 
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and the 

where reckoned as he TS a ’d " I last head is else- 
omits it, and regardras theVouih 

ms^eT iuttarapaksa), and the conclusion'^ (SwS xhS 

m the first Sutra of the text therp Tti A 

the study of the Veda necessary for Adiukaranas; is 

and is Dharma a proper subiec^t S <;h!d castes, 

needs full discussion,^ thfreSt to th/L 

ey^ent. The subjecl thenltr^edt- ^^dfc Sf 

cepts, One should studv the Vedfi n i. 

form the final bath after'studying the Veda Th^° j ^ .P^^ 

whether one should, after SfJ thl v\ 

VS H: 

satisfied by mere reading of the text and f!,k ° ‘ 

therefore, is that the final liafh ic tn k ’ conclusion, 

in order ihat the studenf n^y co ° ^ 

text by a study of Dharma. Of all this, howS-S’”the°Su2a 
Itself has nothing, consisting merely of the words ‘‘Now 
therefore, an enquiry into Dharmn Now, 
cases there is more full develoDment 1 
is to the commentators that we must look fortnP 
on the exact issues in dispute It °°^J^y^^‘Shtenmm 

supposed that at any time the Sutra was handed^’ d° 

Pidas, the third, siMh, and tmth havir. eiaW \\ch'tn “r 
of the normal four, and 2,652 aphorisms 74 ? • 
reckoning) J.toini J & chief ..Ev ’ « ‘ b„n» 
tion IS made also of other names, such as those of 
Atreya, and Badarayana, who occur 
Sara, aid of UbutSyan; AhasSa ^ 

™ c^ot A Jaiaiai ia’erSiEwithTo 

* Cowell in Colebroofce, Bssays I, 326. 
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ship of a &rauta and a Grhya Sutra, and the name occurs 

of doubtful authenticity in the Asvaluycuci and 
Sdhkhayana Grhya Sutras] a Jaiminiya Sarkhita and a 
Jamhnya Brahmana of the Sdma Veda are extant. As 
an authority on. philosophy Jaimini appears in the 
Vedanta Sutra wid. often in later works,^ but it is significant 
thaty while it is possible that the Mahabhdrata recognises 
the existence of the Mimaihsa it does not refer to Jaimini 
as a philosopher, but merely as an ancient sage.^ Neither 
Buddhist or Jam literature throws light on his personality 
or date, and the period of the Sutra can be determined, 
therefore, merely on grounds of comparison of its contents 
with those of other works* 

It is probable that the Mimdmsd Sutra is the earliest of 
the SIX Dar^anas preserved to us. The Yoga Sutra is not 
an early work; it seems to recognise the Vijhanavada school 
of Buddhism, which, in all probability, belongs to the 
fourth century A.D and the popular^ identification of 
Patanjah with the author of the Mahdbhdsya is clearly unten-. 

^ lateness of the Sdmkhya Sutra is admitted, 
and the theory that its contents include early matter has 
been controverted. The Vaiiesika Sutra has no point of 
contact with the Mimatiisa such as would render any con- 
clusion possible, but the Nyaya Sutra (11,1,61) is familiar 
with the Mimaiiisa terminology, and it is improbable that, 
had the Yyaya existed before the .Miwamsa Sutra took form, 
it would have been ignored by the latter as it is. The 
relation to the Vedanta Sutra is less dear; the mention 
of Jainiihi and Badarayana in Ijoth lext.s affords some „ 
gr<3und for the view that the two works were simultaneously 
redacted, but this conclusion is by no means assured. 
We have no valid reason for assuming that the Sutras .were 
actually redacted by Jaimini and Badarayana themselves, 


Ifc sa ”h, , » recorded in Panaatantra 

p-‘ ■•"range, but « 

^nored in Panim and tht Mahdbhasya, which, however, knows of 
Mimarasakas probably adherents of this school tlndische Studien, 


® Hopkins, Great Epic of India ^ p. 97. 
* Sdmkhya System ^ pp* 56, 57. 
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and, unless this is established, the argument for contempor- 
aneity is invalid. It is true that it is imjiossible to deduce 
from the style of the Mimarhsa as Purva-Mimaihsa a 
relation of temporal priority for Jaimini’s work; the 
ilimariisa is prior to 'the Vedanta because,!! deals with the 
sacred ntes, the knowledge of which, in the view of one 
school of Vedantii, is an indispensable preliminary to the 
kiiotviedge of the absolute, though Saihkara declines to 
accept this view and insists instead on the diverse character of 
the ends of the two disciplines, which renders it impossible 
to treat tho_ former as the normal or necessary prelude to the 
latter.’ Nonetheless it remains true that vve must assume 
that the Mimarhsa as a science developed before the Vedanta.” 
1 he former was plainly necessitated by the development of 
the sacriticial ritual with which it is immediately connected, 
and it serves an important practical end; the latter is proof 
of the growth of a pliilosophical spirit, which sought to 
comjirchenrl a.s a whole the extreraelv varied speculations 
winch are .scattered in the Aranyakas and Upanisads. 
while, of course, it i.s not impossible that the redaction of 
the two Sutras was contemporaneous, despite the earlier 
development of the Mimamsa, the probability surely lies in 
favour t»f tbe view that the Mlmamsa Sutra was redacted 
tiriit ami served a.s a model for the other schools. 

Even if thi.x view is accepted, it remains difficult to 
a^.'-.gn .any detinue date to the Sutra. It contains no 
certain reference to Buddhist tenets of any kind, for the 
term buthiha, in I, 2, dd, lia.s not this signification, and we 
, need not with Kumarila read a reference to Buddhism into 
I, and (). The Vedanta Sutra is of uncertain date ; if 
wc bcheye .Samkara, it criticises (11, 2, 28-32) the Viifiana- 
vada school of Buddhism, but this doctrine is probably 
wrong- and we need see only a reference to the Sunyavada 
of Nagarjuna. The date of this school is uncertain ; if we 
accept the opinion that it was not enunciated before 
JNagarjuna m such a manner as to invite criticism in the 


’ Deussen, Vedanta, ch. 1. 

* Thibaut, XXXIV, ix ff. 

Iff: 

iwl ff ; §ee oelow, pp. 46, 47. 


Keith, J.R.A,S., 1914, 


pp. 
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Vedanta Sutra^ that work cannot be earlier than the third 
century A.D., £of Aryadeva, Nagarjuna’s contemporary, 
refers to the zodiacal signs and the week-days, which were 
not known in India until that epoch.^ But it is possible 
that the Sunyavadt, which can be recognised in Asvaghosa, 
was of older fame than Nagarjuna, though on the whole it is 
more likely than not that it was the dialectical ability of 
that teacher which made the doctrine the object of Vedantic 
confutation. It is, then, a plausible conclusion that the 
Mmdmsd Sutra does not date after 200 A.D., but that it is 
probably not much earlier, since otherwise it would have 
been natural to find in the Mahdbharata some reference to 
it and to its author. 

As we have seen, the Sutra must from the first have been 
accompanied by a comment, which in course of time was lost 
or became defective. The first commentator of whom we 
have certain knowledge is a Vrttikara, from whose work a 
long extract is made in the Bhdsya of Sabarasvamin on 
Mtmd'Msd Sutra^ I, 1, 5, in which the author attacks and 
refutes Buddhist views. If we believe Kumariia, the dis- 
cussion is directed in part against the Vijnanavada school, 
in part against the vSunyavada, but in this case we have 
every reason to distrust his assertion, for, plainly by error, 
he ascribes the major portion of the discussion to Sabara- 
svamin, and not to the Vrttikara. It is, therefore, not 
improbable that he is also in error in finding any reference 
to the Vijnanavada, for the passage seems to deal with one 
topic only, and that the Sunyavada. It follows, accordingly, 
that the date of the Vrttikara was probably not later than • 
the fourth century A.D., since, had he lived later, he would 
hardly have omitted an explicit discussion of the tenets of 
the idealistic school of Buddhism. * 

The name of the Vrttikara is uncertain. The conjecture^ 
that he was’Bhavadasa, mentioned in one place by KumarMa, 
may be dismissed as wholly without support. The current 
df>inion makes him to be Upavar^a, who, we know from §aih- 
kara {Vedanta Sutra, III, 3, S3) wrote on both the texts. To 
this the objection has been brought that in the passage cited 

* GaftgUnatha Jhft, trans. oi ^lakuvMtika, p, fl6. 
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from liie \ rltikurti by there is a reference to 

Upavarsa with the epithet Bhagavat, im{91ying that he was 
ill the eyes of the \ rttikara an author of venerable authority. 
It is probable, howey.er, that the citation from the Vrttikara 
is only a resume,^ not a verbatim quotatica, and that Sabara- 
syainin is responsible for the reference^ to Upavarsa, the 
Vrtnkara's proper name, and for this view support may be 
derived from the mode in which the Vrttikara and Upavarsa 
are referred to by Kumarila elsewhere (II, 3, 16). If this 
view is rejected, it is possible that he is Bodhayana, who 
certainly wrote on the Vedanta Siltra, but this theory is a 
bare and unnecessary conjecture, seeing that Bodhavana 
nowhere else appears as a MImarhsa authority. Of other 
presumably early, commentators we hear of Bhartrmitra^ 
and liari,-’ but there is no reason to identify either of these 
with the Vrttikara, 

The extract from the Vrttikara proves that an im- 
poriarit addition has been made to the teaching of the 
I^Broariisa in the shape of the introduction of discussions 
of the validity of knowledge and its diverse forms, 
ihe Sutra itself is content with the denial of the validity 
of percei>tion for the purpose of the knowledge of Dliarma 
and the exaltation of Vedic injunctions as the source 
of the necessary knowledge; under the influence, perhaps, 
ot the Avaya the earlier doctrine is now elaborated into 
a critical examination of the nature of evidence, its validity 

to assume 

Uial tlie \ rt!ikara_ indulged also in metaphysical discus- 
r .Mons; at any rate Sabarasvamin enters into a long discussion 
of the nature of soul, despite his predilection for brevity 
m treatment of the Sutra. The iliraarasa therefore by this 
tune -enter-s into the whole field of philosophy, while 
mauitainmg its primary duty of expounding the rules bv 
winch the ritual can be reconstructed from the Brahmanas 
and the Samhitas. 

C 

,5r,lr!J" ’’r ^'r«Aara as bhagavan 

I p-'±: V,.‘- c/ f has overlooked. 

on p, 4 (v. 10) ; he is cited on the 

orgrn of soui^i, S yayamanjari, p. 213. 

* t>dstradipika, X, 2, 59, 
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• 

^ Of §abarasvamin, whose commentary forms the starting 
point for later discltissiony we know practically nothing It 
is an idle fiction which makes him the father of the mythical 
founder of the Vikrama era (57 of Bhartrhari, and 

Varahamiliira, hist true^ name being Adityadeva, while he 
adopted the soubriquet Sahara, when he disguised himself as 
a forester to avoid Jain persecution. The form of his 
name and his relation to the Vrttikara suggest that 400 
A.D, is the earliest date to which he can be assigned; the 
later limit is vaguely indicated by his priority to Prabhakara, 
Kumariia, and Samkara. 

With Prabhakara and Kumariia there comes a sharp 
divergence in the unity of the teaching of the school, whose 
followers henceforth are divided between the adherents of 
Prabhakara, or the Guru par excellence, and the supporters 
of Kumariia Bhatta. It does not, however, appear that 
Prabhakara initiated the views which he became noted for 
expiounding ; he cites in the Brhatl, his ‘ great ^ exposition 
of Sabarasvarain\s Bhdsya, the opinions of a Varttikakara 
who presumably must be regarded as the true founder of 
the school The Brhati itself is unfortunately only extant 
in imperfect form it was commented on by Salikanatha 
in his Rjiivhnald, formerly erroneously regarded as simply 
a commentary on the Saharabhdsya, while in his Pmkara- 
Xiapandkd- the same author deals with the more important 
epistemological and metaphysical views of his teacher. The 
Brhati seems to have passed comparatively early into 
oblivion, though a passage from it is cited in the Mitdksard 
and its autiior^s views were well known in Mimamsa circles. 

The relation of Prabhakara and Kumariia is represented 
by tradition as those of pupil and teacher ; the tradition is 
fairly old, as it occurs in the Sarvasiddhdntasamgraka 
(I, 18, 19 ; VII, 15) attributed, doubtless wrongly, to 
Samkara himself. But the discovery of the text of the 

* See GaAgslaatha Jha, The Prahk&kara School of Purm 
(1911). 

Benares, 1903-04; the text is defective, and the 
yaiia is lacking. He uses Uddyotakara (e.g. p. 44) and Dharmaklrti, 
and therefore is not before 650-700 A.D., but is probably l^forc Kuoil- 
rila. Prabhakara thus dates about 600-650 A.D. 
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BrhaH has enabled us to correct this error. Prabhakara 
follows Sabarasvamin closely; he d(*s not refute the 
opinions of Kumarila ; in one passage (IV, 1, 2), when 
he does criticise an opinion of the latter, the form of words 

’t 'iiffers entkely from those in 
which the view of Rumania is expressed, showing clearly 
that he IS dealing with some older author, whom Kumarila 
hp followed. On the other hand, Kumarila frequently 
diverges from the views of the Bhasya; he criticises (I, 
.51 , o, ^ ; 4, 1) views which are expressed by Prabha- 
kara, and asserts independent views. There is a clear 
difference of style between the two authors ; Prabhakara 
IS comparatively simple, vivid and direct like Sabara- 
syamin; he seldom uses long compounds; he avoids the com- 
bination of various reasonings in a single clause ; in lieu of 
the formal terminology of objection and reply (nanu 
ced, na 01 syad etat . . . tad ayuktam) he adopts the form 
of question and answer, which, however, has the disadvan- 
f If ving at limes the meaning in doubt. In all these 
aspects Kumarila shows a richer, more varied, and elaborated 
styl^ which IS reminiscent of the Sarlrakabhasya of gaihkara 
Rumania s great exposition of the Suharabhasya falls 

with Pada I of Adhiaya I of the Bha^’a, and is of the 
greatest value as an explanation of the metaphysics and 
epistemology of his system. 'I'he second, the Tantravart- 
tika, covers the remaining three Padas of Adhvaya I and 
the whole of Adhyayas II and III. The third part, the 
> ? uptika, con^sts merely of scattered notes on the last nine 
Adhyayp. Each part has been commented on; the first by 

Vmrrfn h“ ‘ and by Sucarita 

\i.n- t second by Somesvara, son of 

...ahadeya, in his Aydyasudhd or Rdnaka; the third by 
\enKatesvara Dik.sita in his Vdrtiikdbharana. Kumarila’s 
date IS determinable within definite limits;® he used the 


Ganganatha Jh.i, BibliotiJca 
Jha, Bibliotheca Indica, 

• PathaS, J.B.R.A.S. XVIII, 213 ff. 
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Vakyapadiya of Bhartrliari; neither Hiuen-Thsang nor 
I-tsing mentions him; he was before ^amkara; he attacked 
the Jain theory of an omniscient being as propounded in the 
AptamlmMisd of Samantabhadra, but is not answered by 
Akalahka in his 4^stasntl, which comments on the Apta- 
mlmamsd. On the other hand, he is freely attacked by 
Vidyananda and Prabhacandra, who both lived before 
S5B A.D. Vidyananda assures us, doubtless correctly, that 
he criticised the Buddhist Dharmakirti, and Prabhakara, on 
the latter point agreeing with the result above arrived from 
Internal evidence. The upper limit of date is, therefore, 
not earlier than 700 A.D. The lower limit depends on his 
precise chronological relation to Saiiikara and the latter^s 
exact date. Later tradition, the ^amkaravijayas of Madhava 
and the pseudo- Anandagiri, would make him an older contem- 
porary, but the interval may have been considerably longer. 

Only slightly later than Kumarila was Mandana Mi^ra, 
author of the Vidhiviveka, a treatise on the significance of 
injunctions, and the M imams dnukramant^ a summary of 
^abarasvamin^s Bhdsya. The tradition of the .^amkara- 
vijayas makes him out to be identical with Sure§vara, a 
pupil of Sariikara, but Anandagiri’s account insists that he 
was also a pupil of Kumarila. The identification with 
Sure§vara, which might be suspected because of the lateness 
and inferior character of the authorities, is to some extent 
confirmed ^ by Vidyananda^s description^ of Mandana 
Mi§ra as Vedanta vadin, which could hardly apply to him 
unless he were the autlior of the works ascribed lo SureAvara. 
His direct connection with Kumarila, however, need not be * 
insisted upon. His lower limit of date is fixed by tlie fact 
that the famous Vacaspati Misra devoted the N ydyahamhd 
to the expositioxt of his Vidhiviveka,^ and Vacaspati pro- 
bably lived about 850 A.D. He wrote also the Tatimbindu^ 
on Kumarila's views. 

Of the later writers the most important is perhaps 
Parthasarathi Misra, who wrote the Sdstradipikd* to explain 

* I bid. 228. 

» Ed. Pandit, XXY-XXVIII, 1903-6. 

* Ed. Benares, 1892. ^ 

* Ed. Benares, 1891. He is earlier than Madhava. 
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Sutra; on it commented, in 1543 A.D., Ramakrsna 
Bhatta,^ son of Madhava, in the_ Yt^tisnehaprapurani, 
Soinaiiatha, son of Sura Bhatta, an Andhra Brahman of the 
Nittal family, in^ hij Mayukhamdlikd.Y^idyiinMhsi (1710 
A.D.), Bhatta Samkara, Bhatta Dinakara, Kamalakara, 
and others. His Tantrarama comments on points in the 
last^nine Adhyayas of the Sutra and the Bhdsya, while his 
N ydyaratnanidla} is an independent treatise on which Rama- 
nuja, apparently the great Vedantist, has written a comment, 
the N dyakaratna. 

Much later in date is Khandadeva, who died at Benares 
in 1665 A.D. His works, the Bhditadlpihd, and on a larger 
scale the Mlmdmsdkausttibha;^ deal fully with the Sutra; 
me former was commented on in 1708 by his pupil Sambhu 
Bhatta. yMtic attaches also to the Mlmdmsdsutradldhiti or 
Nydydvalldldhiti of Raghavananda Sarasvati, pupil of 
Adva}a, pupil of \isvesvara, and to the Mlmdnisdnaya- 
vwjka of Bhavanatha Misra, which deals also with Sabara- 
svamin. \et other commentaries are recorded, including 
works by Mahadeva Vedamin, Kamalakara and Vaidya- 
natha, son of Ramacandra, the SttbodhinP of Ramesvara 
Sun, the BhdUacintdmani of Vi§ve.^vara or Gaga Bhatta, etc. 

Apart from the Sutra there was developed a considenibie 
literature which aims, as did Mandana Misra, at dealing 
systematically with the doctrines of the school. First in 
importance, perhaps, is the Jahnim yanydyamdldvistara'^ of 
the^ famous Madhava written in the fourteenth century, 
which, however, is mcply a summary in verse, with a prose 
comment, of the Mlmamsd Sutra. At the end of the 
sixteenth century Appayya Diksita wrote his Vidhirasavana = 
a disquisition on the nature of injunction, adding himself 
a commentary, the Sukhopayojitn. This text was refuted 
by Gopala Bhatta in his Vidliirasayanabhusana, and bv 
bwhkara Bhatta in his Vidhirasayanadiisana. The same 
author, who was of the same period as Appayya, wrote 
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a commeBtary on the Sdstradlpika^ and the Mlmdmsdsdra^^ 
samgraha^^ in whB:h he enumerates 1,000 Adhikaranas, 
allotting to each a quarter verse. An extended version of 
this work forms his Mundmsdhdlaprakqsa,^ on which there 
is a commentary Kesava, son of Visvanatha. Appayya 
himself wrote also the Upakramaparakrama^ a treatise on 
the comparative importance of the commencement and end 
of a continuous Vedic passage. 

The most popular introduction to the Mimamsa is pro- 
bably the Mlmdmsdnydyaprakdsa^ of Apadeva, son of 
Anantadeva, and pupil of Govinda, His date is determined 
by the fact that his son, Anantadeva, wrote his Smrti- 
kaustiibha under a prince who lived in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Anantadeva commented on his 
father^s work in the BhdtidlatHkdra^ and his brother, 
Jivadeva, discussed in the Bhdttabhdskara the divergent 
views prevalent in the schools. Even better known, 
perhaps, is the Arthasamgraha^ of Laugaksi Bjiaskara, 
which seems to be based in part on the work of Apadeva, 
and, if so, must belong to the seventeenth century. This 
date would suit adequately the probable period of his 
popular Nyaya-Vai§esika treatise, the TarkakaimuS. 
Another short text is the MlmdnisdparibhdsoP of Kr.sna 
Dik§ita, and the Mhndmsdratna of Raghunatha, who uses 
the KdHkd, contains some information of value on the views of 
the opposing schools. Narayanatirtha Munirs BhdUabhdsd- 
prakdsa^ is an exposition of the terminology of the Mimamsa, 
while Ramakrsna Udlcya Bhattacarya^s AdUharamhau- 
fHudi'* expounds a selection of interesting Adhikaranas. 
Khandadeva^s BhdUarahasya^ deals with the mode of 
determining which is the leading word in a text under 
discussion^ More interesting is the fact that the famous 
Vallabha Acarya is credited with a rurvanihndMsdkdrikd^ 
an epitome in 42 verses of Jaimini's views, written with 

reference to the doctrine of faith which Vallabha expounded, 
% 

* Ed. Benares, 1904. E<L Benares, 1902, 

“ Ed, Calcutta, 1901 ; Benares, 1905.^ 

"" Ed, and trans. Thibaut, Benares, iBS2. 

® Ed. Benares. 1904. ® Ed. Benares, 

T Ed. Calcutta, 1883. ^ Ed. Con jeveram,, 1900'. 
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and a J aiminisutrabhasya which deals vvith the first chapter 
of the second book of the Sutra. The well-known scholar, 
Vehkatanatha Vedantacarya, in his Mtmamsapaduka,^ in 
verse, discusses the -Adhikaianas in the first chapter of the 
first book of the Sutra, and in his Sesvafamhnamsa seeks to 
combine the Miraariisa with the Vedanta. Another writer 
from southern India, Venkatadhvarin, deals with the threefold 
classification of injunctions in his VidhitTuycipciTiiTdnd , while 
in his Mimamsamakaranda he discusses' the authoritative 
character of Arthavadas. Narayana of Kerala, the well-known 
author of the N ardyaniya, who flourished at the end of the six- 
teenth century, gives in the first part of the Mdnameyodaya^ 
an account of Kumarila’s views on the nature of proof; he 
purposed completing his task by adding an account of the 
same author’s views on the world of reality, but this part of 
his work was never carried out, and was supplied at a later 
date by another Narayana, who was patronised by Mana- 
deva, king of Sailabdhi; the work is interesting as showing 
how far the school of Kumarila went in appropriating the 
views of the Nyaj'a-Vaise.sika philosophy. 

Of the other systems it is the Nyaya, and later the com- 
bined school of Nyaya-VaiSesika, which throws the most light 
on the Mimaiiisa. The Nyaya Sutra deals critically with 
the MImamsa doctrine of^ the eternity of the word, and 
Kumarila and Prabhakara" alike appear to have developed 
their philosophical tenets under the influence of the contro- 
versy on logic which took place between the N) aya school 
and the Buddhists, especially Dignaga and Dhami'akirti on 
the other hand; Kumarila attacked both of these writers 
and was clearly aware of the Nydyavdntika of Uddyotakara, 
in which the orthodox Nyaya view was set out in refutation 
of Dignaga^s onslaughts. On the other hand, the Mmiamsa 
views are freely disputed in Vacaspati Mi.sra’s comment on 
Uddyotakara and in Jayanta Bhatta’s Varada- 

raja’s Tdrkikaraksfi, and Udayana’s 'works, much of the 
Kusumdnjah being expressly devoted to dealing witli 
Mimathsa criticisms of the doctrine of the creation of the 


'j o'* f-'niicvcroni, 1900. “ Ed. Trivandrum, 1913. 

i^raka.ampancika, pp. 47, 64, discusses Dharmakirti’s views 
perception ana inference. 


of 
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world. The Tattvacintamani of Gahge§a repeatedly attacks 
the Mimamsa viewS of the nature and validity of proof, and 
the controversy is continued in the voluminous literature 
based on that important text, and in th^ short text-books of 
the combined school of Nyaya-Vaisesika. In his commentary 
on Prasastapada’s Bhdsya Sridhara, from the point of view 
of the Vaisesika deals freely with Mimamsa views; moreover, 
the J ain Haribhadra (ninth century ) includes in his SaddaHan- 
asamiiccaya, commented on by Gunaratna, an account of the 
Mimamsa, and there arexhapters upon it iiiihtSarvasiddh- 
mtasamgraha, falsely ascribed to Saihkara, and in Madha- 
va’s Sarvadarsanasaffigraha, The former work deals separ- 
ately with the doctrines of Prabhakara and Kumarila; it 
betrays its late character by its attempt to show that Frabha- 
kara was the pupil of Kumarila, and by converting the doc- 
trine of Kumarila into a form of the Vedanta. The work of 
Madhava gives a long specimen of the conflicting views of 
the two schools as to tlie interpretation of the opening of 
the Sutra, and contains an interesting exposition of the 
arguments for and against the eternity of the Veda, and the 
seif-evidence of cognition. 

Jayanta Bhatta’s work^ is of special interest, as it is the 
product of a member of a family skilled in the Miraaihsa, 
and its author freely attacks Prabhakara and his followers, 
and repeatedly cites the Mokavdrttika. The author^s grand- 
father was confirmed in his faith in the efficacy of sacrifice 
by obtaining as the result of one offering tlse village of 
Gauramulaka, douldless frurn a king of Kashmir, for 
Jayanlifs gjeat-grandfather, Saktisvamin, was a minister 
of Muktapida, better known as Lalitaditya. Incidentally 
Jayanta affords a welcome confirmation of the date o’f 
Vacaspati iMlAra, wdiom ha quotes (pp. 120, 312), “for, 
as Lalitaditya's reign enriedi al>oui 75 5 'A.D., it is impossible 
to place Jayanta later than the second half of the ninlh 
century, and hence the disputed era of the year 89S 
gi\xn by Vacaspati himself as the date of his Nydyasucl 

* Ed, Bcnare-^, 1895. His ciuotatlon from Vacaspati on Sutra 11, 1, 
32, is found at p, 312. His son. Abhinanda, wrote the KMamharlkao 
and lived c, 9)0 A.L>.: V\y^m Kavmdrav4can09amucmx% . 

p. 20. 
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falling in the Samvat reckoning as 841 
A.D pis date, it may be added, tells^a:rongly against any 
effort to bring down the date of Samkara,^ on whose 
^anrakabhdsya Va^caspati wrote the Bhmnatl, and the 
same conclusion is favoured by the vkw that Mandana 
Misra, on whose work Vacaspati also commented, was a 
pupil of Samkara. 

Varadaraja also claims, with obvious truth, to have been 
an expert in Mimamsa;^ he was evidently familiar with 
baiikanatha’s work, and his commentator fortunately preserves 
^r us a fragment^ of the Prameyapdrdyana chapter of the 
i rakaranapancikd, no MS. of which has yet been discovered, 
vvhich gives an authentic list of Prabhakara’s categories. 


evidence in gmng Samfcara’s date as 805-897 A.D. 
died later than 825 A.D. or so. 

* Ed. Benares, 1903, p. 364. 


He cannot have 
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THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 

Like the Nyaya, the doctrine of Prabhakara and Kuma- 
rila accepts a distinction between valid and invalid know- 
ledge, but the basis of the distinction is different in the two 
cases, and the ground on which validity is asserted is also 
diverse. To the Mlmarfasa apprehension (auubhiUi) is 
intrinsically valid, while remembrance (smrti) is intrin- 
sically invalid, since it rests on a previous impression; the 
Nyaya equally disregards remembrance, but it does not 
accept the intrinsic validity of self-evidence (svatahprd- 
manya) of apprehension; apprehensions may be Valid 
(pratna) or invalid (apramd), the proof being given ab 
extra. Remembrance both schools distinguish froni recogni- 
tion (pratyabhijnd), which is not regarded as depending 
solely on a previous mental impression, and therefore is 
exempt from the fatal defect of remembrance. 

The intrinsic validity of apprehension is a cardinal 
doctrine of the Mimamsa and Kumarila* defends it at lengtli 
against the obvious objections to which it is expo.sed. It is 
irapf)s.sible, it is argued, for apprehension to ])ossess tlie 
opposing characteristics of validity and non-validity as part 
of its nature; nor can the validity or non-validity of appre- 
hension depend on the ascertainment of the perfcctiorr or 
defect of the cause of the apprehension, since this would 
imply that, prior to such ascertainment, apprehension wa.s 
devoid of character of its own. To assume that .some cases 
of-«,pprehension arc intrinsically valid, and other intrinsi- 
cally invalid, is open to the objection that the criterion 

> ^iokavarUika. I, 1, 2, vv. 31 ff ; iastradlpikil, pp. l.S, 31; 
Minameyodaya, pp. 1-4, 74-78; cf. NyHyjmanjr.ri. pp. ISO-W; TarkilA- 
rufoSpp.lSff. 

Z 
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between the two sets of instances can only be supplied by 
reference to an external factor, which is^ fatal to the belief 
in intrinsic validity or the reverse. Therefore, the Nyaya 
argues, it is best to accept the doctrine that apprehension or 
cognition is intrinsically unauthoritativepand its authorita- 
tiveness in any special case is derived from the perfection of 
the cause of the apprehension. This doctrine, it is pointed 
out, explains the case of dream consciousness; it is invalid 
because there is no perfection in its cause, while the waking 
consciousness may be valid if it is due to a perfect source; 
if, however, the source is vitiated, when the sense organs are 
defective, the apprehension is doubtful or erroneous, while 
in the case of non-apprehension there is no defect in the 
cause, but absence of cause. 

The reply of Kumarila is that, if apprehension were not 
in itself valid, it could not be made so by any external power. 
Apprehension needs, indeed, an originating cause, but it 
does not depend on any external cause for its power of 
ascertaining the true nature of things. The conclusive 
argument is that, if the validity of a cognition is deemed 
dependent on the perfection of its source, then there must be 
another cognition to guarantee the correctness of the source, 
and HO ad infinitum, and such a process is illegitimate, at 
least in the eyes of Kumarila, who does not appreciate the 
possibilit} of rogHrdirtg t.'-uth as a coinplele system, in which 
all parts are dep>endeiil on one another, and there is no simple 
primarv" truth. All ca-es of apprehension, therefore, are 
pTima fade valid, and, if cognitions are erroneous or 
doubtful, that is, due to defects in their causes, while non- 
apprehensif)!! is due to the absence of any cause, as on the 
Nyaya theory, with whicl* Kumarila, agrees in this regard. 

The recognition of the non-validity of an apprehension 
establishes itself most simply when a subsequent cognition 
siiblates an earlier cognition, for instance, when the erroneous 
judgment, This is silver,'' is supplanted by the correct 
judgment, This is mother-of-pearl.’' More indirectly tiie 
former judgment can be suldated by another judg- 
ment, based on the recognition of the defect of the cause; 
tins the proposition, '‘The shell is yellow,” may be sub- 
lated by the further judgment, “The eye is jaundiced,” 
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Normally, however^a judgment is valid, and is accepted as 
valid without question; only if, for any reason, such as 

distance, doubt is possible, are further cognitions sought; if 
then a sublating cognition is found, and*on further investiga- 
tion^ it is not sublaied either directly or indirectly, then the 
falsity of the first cognition appears; if, on the other hand, 
the sublating cognition is itself sublated, the validity of the 
first cognition is ^fully established. Thus, in lieu of the 
regressus in infinitum of^ the Nyaya theory, no more than 
three or four cognitions are necessary to establish the validity 
of any cognition, or, to put it more preciselv, to negate the 
objections which may be adduced to impair its normal 
validity, 

Prabhakara^ similarly maintains the validity of all cogni- 
tions as such, and illustrates, in an interesting manner, tlie 
diverse modes in which apparent non-validity arises. When 
mother-of-pearl is mistaken for silver, the error is due to 
the fact that the percipient observes in the object presented 
to him the qualities common to the shell and the silver, and 
omits to notice those which differentiates the two; memory 
thus brings back to him the cognition of silver, and this 
cognition is itself real, leading no less than the actual 
perception of silver to the normal action of seeking 
to take up the object. Memory here plavs the percipient 
false, for it does not present the silver as connecled with 
something formerly perceived, thus differentiating it 
from the object actually l>efore the eyes, and this failure 
IS due to a certain weakness of the mind. Similarly, 
memory is to blame when we mistake one direction 
for another; the real direction is not seen, and the wrong 
is remembered. In the dream-state the co-initions 
which arise are erroneous, in as much as the things seen 
seem to be directly apprehended, whereas they are only 
remembered. Ihe factor of apprehension on a previous 
o^asfon is lost sight of, thus obliterating the essential 
distinction between what is apprehended and what is 
remembered. The presentation of impressions in sleep is 

Prakammpmeikif pp. 32-38; Bhandarkur CotmnemoraH&n 
Volume, pp. 167-70. 
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due to the operation of the unseen primple, that is the 
destiny begotten of man’s previous acts, which thus secures 
to man pleasure or pain in due course. 

In other cases the explanation rests, not on the interven- 
tion of memory, but on fusion of impressions. Thus the 
white shell appears as yellow as a result of jaundice, the 
cognition being a blend of the shell perceived without colour, 
and the yellowness of the bile in the eye, perceived without its 
substratum. So the bilious man feels sugar bitter, because 
his taste is a blend of the sugar and bile. The vision of 
two moons is due to a lack of co-ordination of the rays of 
light which issue from the eyes and bring back the images. 

In the case of merely doubtful cognitions the explanation 
of their character is that some object is seen as possessed of 
a quality which produces two discrepant remembrances; 
thus, seen at a distance a tall object may be either a pillar, 
or an ascetic buried in meditation and motionless. 

As the Mimamsa differs from the Nyaya in its view of 
the validity of cognitions, so it differs in its attitude to the 
mode in which a cognition itself is apprehended. In the 
Nyaya view this is an act of mental perception ( mmasapraty- 
aksa), and the Vijnanavada school of Buddhism holds the 
opinion that one cognition is known by another, though, 
going further than the Nyaya, it draws the conclusion that, if 
the first cognition is to be apprehended by the second, it 
must have form, and form therefore does not belong to any 
external reality, as the Nyaya holds. The Mimariisa as 
, early as the Vrttikara^ maintains that in apprehension it is 
the object that is perceived, not tlie cognition {arthavtsayd hi 
pratyaksabuddhih^ na huddhivisayd) , As expounded by 
Prayiakara, consciousness {samvit), which is self-illumined, 
is cognised, but not as an object of cognition, but as cogni- 
tion {siimviUayaiva hi samvit samvedyd, na samvedyataya) » 
To say that the cognition is unknown is absurd, since" the 
cognition of things is possible only if the cognition is knowp. 
The mode in which cognition is known is inference; in 
inference we grasp the existence of a thing only, not its 

^ Ummmsd Sutra, p. 9, 1. 16 ; cf. PrakaranapanciM, pp. 56-63 ; 
^addar^anasanmccaya, pp. 289, 290. 
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concrete form; wejearn the presence of fire on the mountain 
from its smoke, but we do not see the actual form of the 
fire. Cognition, therefore, we infer from the fact that we 
know things; it, therefore, may be da#$ed as an object of 
proof (prameya), Hince it is arrived at by the use of infer- 
ence, which is a means of proof (pramana), but it is not an 
object of direct apprehension. In Kumirilaks doctrine^ also 
this view appears, though the doctrine of self-illumination is 
rejected; the perception of any object does not result in a 
further cognition of fhe perception, but in the direct 
apprehension of the object, and every act of perception 
involves a relation (sambandha) between the self and the 
object; this relation Implies action on the part of the self as 
agent, and this action constitutes the cognition, which is 
inferred from the relationship between the self and fhe 
object. 

From this point of view it is possible to understand the 
definition of the valid apprehension given by Parthasarathi 
MiAra as that which, being free from discrepancies, appre- 
hends things not previously apprehended.^ This definition 
does not really derogate from the principle of the .sdf- 
evidence of cognitions; the (fualification of freedom from 
discrepancies merely lays stress on the fact that it is the 
absence of a sublating cognition which assures us in case 
of question of the validity of a cognition, while the condi- 
tion that the thing in <|ueslion should not have been 
previously apprehended is not a new factor, but merely a 
formal expression of the essential nature of apprehension. 
The exact process of cognition as explained in the 
SiddhantamukiavalP consists in the production in the 
object of the quality of being cognised pd, 

however often we cognise the same object, ne^^ertheless in 
each instance the quality In question is generated 
anew. 

The precise character of the doctrine was, it is dear, 
lalgely determined by the desire to avoid the difficulty of 

* Cf. ^istradipikSf p. 37; Manamey&daya, p, 103; Tdrkikamksd, 

pp. 39 |f, 

* SdstmiipiM, p. 28. 

» F. 118 ; cl. KummUnjali, IV 1. 
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the infinite regress, which seemed to |)e involved in the 
theory that a cognition could only be known through the 
instrumentality of another cognition, and perhaps still more 
by the aim of avoi4ing the conclusion, which was derived 
from this doctrine by the Idealist school »of Buddhism, that 
there existed no self, but merely a series of cognitions, held 
together by no substantial unity. To the MImamsa such 
a "doctrine was naturally anathema, since the essence of the 
sacrificial ritual lay in the fact that there was a self who 
could profit by the performance of** sacrifices, not merely in 
this world but after death. It might have been hard to 
convince men that sacrifices were worth performing, if the 
only reward held out had been success in this life, for facts 
would too often have controverted the claim that sacrifices 
were availing; w^hen the rew^ard was predicted for the 
next world, the issue was removed from empirical verifica- 
tion. But the denial of the possibility of introspection thus 
necessitated was obvious!}’ a real difficulty, and rendered the 
Mmiaitisa view less plausible than that of the Nyaya, which 
accepted cognition {vyavasdya) and as supervening upon it 
consciousness of cognition (aimvyavasdya). The dis- 
advantage of the Nyaya view was that it tended to ignore the 
fact, which was strongly emphasised in the Mimaiiisa, of the 
necessary implication of the subject in all cognition. The 
distinction between the cognition and the subject, which 
possesses it, is illustrated clearly in the case of sleep; in it, 
the school holds, there is no cognition normally, and apparently 
no cogniser or object of cognition, yet the existence of both, 
" despite sleep, is proved by the fact of remembrance of 
dreams. The knowing subject, therefore, is not, like the 
cognition, seif-illumined, though as to its exact character 
Praldiakara and Kumarila are far from agreed. 

Of forms of apprehension or cognition Frabhakara 
rkognises five: perception, inference, analogy, scripture or 
verbal testimony, and presumption; w-hile Kumarila accepts 
also non-perception or negation, in accordance with the vfew 
of the Vittikara, who thus supplements the bare mention of 
perception in the Sutra (I, 1,4), where it is defined as the 
dbntact ot.the sense organs with the object, which must be 
actually present. The analysis of perception given by 
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Prabliakara shows |)ii every hand clear trace of derivation 
from the views of the Nyaya and Vaisesika, which again 
are ultimate!}' based on popular psycholog} , such as appears 
fitfully ill the Upanisads and in Buddhist texts. The 
essential feature is^contact !}etween the object and the organ 
of sense, which is essentially something real; but the unity 
of consciousness makes ii clear that there must be a further 
contact between the organ and the self, whether directly or 
mediately. The fact that, despite the presence of objects in 
contact with the senses, Itiere may be no cognition of them, 
proves that the contact cannot be direct, but must be 
mediated by an instrumentality called mind. It is this 
which prevents all facts being always and at once present to 
the self, and it is this which perceives pleasure and pain and 
brings them home to the seif. It is through the mind also 
that the self experiences desire, aversion, and volition. But 
mind has no qualities, such as colour, smell or taste, and 
therefore for the cognition of colour it needs the aid of an 
organ which possesses that quality, namely, the eye, which to 
possess colour as its distinctive quality must be possessed of 
light; similarly there must be the nose, of earth, 

for the cognition of smell; the tongue, conrpo-ed of water, for 
the cognition of savours; the skin, the organ of air, for tlie 
cognition of touch ; and the ear, consisting of the ether, for 
the cognition of sound; the organs themselves being imper- 
ceptible. 

This doctrine, of course, rests on metaphysical grounds 
and assumes in its treatment of the organs the doctrine that 
like must be known by like. The deduction of the exis- • 
fence and atomic siz^e of mind !)y Prabliakara rests on the 
basis of a doctrine of causation^ which is different from, 
but allied to, that of the Nyaya, and W'hich is applied to 
explain the partial and evanescent characteristics of our 
experience. Causes are ei^luT material or immaterial, the 
latter head covering all the rircumstana*? wliich. in <*<jrijunc- 
lion with a material cause, result in an eihet. The 
Immaterial or non-lnlierent cause may subsist either in the 

^ PrakarmapanciMf pp. 52-54 ; cf. ^hkavarttikat^ L L 4,itvv, 
157 ff* ' * 
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material or inherent cause, or in the material cause of that 
cause; thus, when by contact with the fire smell is generated 
in a substance, the immaterial cause is the contact with the 
fire, and the contact^ subsists in the substance itself, while, 
in the case of the colour of a mat, the cdours of the yarns 
which cause the colour of the mat subsist in the yarns, 
which are the material cause of the mat. In the case of 
perception the soul is the material cause, and, as the soul is 
uncaused, the immaterial cause must subsist in it; in a 
substance, like the soul, only a cpality can subsist, and 
therefore the immaterial cause of perception must be a 
quality of the soul, and this can only be some contact with an 
independent substance, just as the colour of the earth atom 
is produced by contact with fire. This independent sub- 
stance cannot be all-pervading like space or time, contact 
with which is from their nature as all -pervading out of the 
question ; it must therefore be atomic, and the only substance 
which fulfils the necessary condition is mind, residing in the 
body ensouled by the self, and possessing the power of 
swift motion, by which it can form a rapid series of contacts, 
giving the appearance of simultaneity in our mental life. 
The deduction is ingenious, but unconvincing; it is significant 
of the consciousness of the gap betw'een the self and the body, 
which it seeks to bridge by the mediation of the atomic and 
therefore corporeal, but yet eternal substance, mind. 

Of greater philosophical significance is the attitude of 
the school to the vexed question of the nature of perception 
as determinate or indeterminate {suvikalpaha or nirvikal- 
" paka). The Nyaya Sidra (I, 1, 4) poses the problem in 
its famous definition of perception as knowledge produced 
by the contact of the sense organ and the object, consist- 
ing of a determination which does not require definition by 
name (avyapadesya) and is not discrepant {avyahhiedri). 
The precise of this declaration is far from certain, as the 
ambiguities of the commentors, Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, 
and Vacaspati Mi^ra, clearly show, but Dignaga ana 
Bharmakirti developed a perfectly definite theory in 
which a clear distinction was drawn between the element 
of^sense iiv perception and the function of imagination. 
In the narrowest sense perception is without imagination 
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and i? unerring ( ka!jHinapodhan2 abhrduiam) , bm tliis merely 
gives us a momentar}' contact with something real but 
, utterly inexpressible, the momentary unit of experience. 
All our knowledge is based on this contact, but its content is 
supplied Iw the inmuinatioii acting by rules which 

imposes, a roiiceplion which has obvious analogues 
with the Kantian doctrine of perception.* Dignaga's view did 
not prevail, but the problem had been t>rought by his efforts 
into clear light, and the later N}a}'a seeks in various ways 
to explain the mutual i*elations of the indeterminate and 
determinate forms of perception. Kumarila" happily ex- 
presses the primitive form of perception as l)are obser\\ition 
idlocana) pertaining to the object pure and simple, and 
resembling the cognitions that a newborn child has of its 
environment, Prabhakara’s dc)Ctrine-' is that the indeterminate 
perception apprehends both the clas.s character and the 
specific individuality of the ol>iect, but, ina.^much as neither 
class character, nor individuality can he fully realised save l>y 
comparison, the first apprehensi(»n, since it is made without 
such comparison, is indeterminate in character. Deter- 
minate ^ perception arises when the self determines the 
perception hy recalling lK)th these things which it resembles 
and those from which it differs, thus recoglli^ing both its 
class character and its specitic individuality! Iliepart thus 
played by memory in the determinate peW^ption suggests 
that it must be deemed as ifivalid, since the tlieory of error 
adopted^ by l-^rabhakara, finds the soun*e of mistake con- 
stantly in the intervention of mcm(?ry. But Brabliakara 
does not accept this objection as applicable to his own view • 
of perception, and it ‘'may i^e argued that the action of 
memory in this^case does not apply to the perception, but to 
the thing.s which agree with, or differ from, the object 
perceived. There does not appear to lie any very real 
difference between tlie view of ITabhakara and that mf 

* ^ T. yon Stcherbatskoi, Mv.siony 1904, pp. 129 ff ; Keith, Logic 
and Atomism^ pt. 11, ch. ii ; Sadd\ir,sanasnmuccay<;^ pr». 33-41, 

^ Slokavarttika, I, I, 4, w”. Ill ff : llantinu-yndaya^ pp, 8-10. 
The fietenniriCte fr.rrn “.pertMcatif'n as substance, class, f|uaHty, 
motion, or niune: cb pp. 9.3-96. ^ ♦ 

® Frukarenapeneikd, pp-. 34-n6- 
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Kumanla,_ though their verbal expression differs ; Kumarila 
holds that in cognition in the form of indeterminate perception 
neither the genus nor the differentia is presented to conscious- 
ness, and that all that is present is the individual in which both 
these characteristics subsist. Like Praiihakara, he holds 
that determinate perception is no less valid than indeterminate 
perception, since it merely makes explicit what is implicit in 
the indeterminate form. 

The views of the school are best understood when 
brought into coiita.ct with tlio Xjt’ 6 ttiphysica,l doctrine to 
which they correspond. The essence' of that doctrine 
accepts generality as a real existence which is perceptible 
as much as individual things, and in the simplest form of 
perception, therefore, the two aspects of reality are equally 
present, ^ ^ 

The objects of perception include, besides generalities 
substances, qualities, and, in the view of Kumarila, but not 
of Prabhakara, motion. The Nyaya holds that there are 
SIX forms of contact in perception; substance is perceived 
i>y conjunction; qualities by their inherence in what is in 
conjunction, and so also the generality of substance * 
generality of quality by inherence in that which inheres 
in that which is in conjunction ; sound as a quality of 
ether, a portion of which forms the organ of hearing is 
^rceived by inherence, and its generality by inherence in 
that which inheres, while negation and inherence itself 
are perceived by a peculiar and artificial variety of 
intact, styled the relation of qualification and qualified. 

I rabnakara, though he accepts the doctrine of inherence, 
denies genus to quality, motion, and sound, and so contents 
himself with recognising^ the first, second, and fourth 
lorms of contact^ as valid, and with pointing out that 
to perceive qualities, there is requisite the contact of the 
substance and the organs, of the organs and the qualities 
01 the organs and mind, and of mind and the self. Sub- 
^ance and qualities, he holds, may be perceived apart. In 
Kumarila s school, however, which denies inherence, the 
contacts are reduced to simple conjunction, and identity 
what^s m conjunction {samyuktatddmrny a) , the second 
covering perception of generality of substance, quality and 
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iiiotioR, while the gqtieralitles of these two can be perceived 
by a relationship of identity with that which is identical 
. with that wliich is in conjunction. 

A father technicality, also found in the Xyaya, is the 
discussion, of tlie emct nature of the meins of proof and its 
result. If the term Framana is understood as means of 
proof,” then perception denotes one or other of the contacts 
between object and organ, organ and mind, mind and soul, 
each of which is essential to the result (phalu), in this case 
the mental^ percept. however, Pramana ' denotes the 
cognition itself, then perception signifies the mental 
percept, and its result is the attitude of acceptance, rejection, 
or indifference of the subject to tlie object presenied to him 
in the cognition. 

Inference in the view of the Vrttikara’ is the apprehen- 
sion of a thing not tiefore the subject, by reason of the 
perception of some other thing, between which and the first 
oliject we know an invariable connection to exist. The 
relation, according to Prabhakara, must be both general and 
constant; exam|jles are the relation between the class and 
the individuals; substance and quality; the qualities of the 
same substance; or cause and effect. Smoke stands in an 
invariable relation to fire, but not vice versa, for on the 
Indian view glowing iron emits no smoke* Even in- 
dividual events imy thus be related in Kumarlla’s view; 
thus the sijdii csf the constellation Krttika suggests the 
proximity of Rohinl, How, then, is this relation to be 
recognised? Ilie Nyaya view, when it reali.<ed the question 
as a result of the introduction by Dignaga and, following ^ 
him, Pras^astapada of the conception of a universal relation- 
ship (vydpii) in lieu of mere reasoning by analogy, found 
refuge in the development of a transcendental perception 
(akmkika pratyak^a^) , by which in perceiving, for example, 
fire and smoke, the rt-cogni'-eu not merely die 

* * Mlmiiksa Sutra, p. 10; Prakarumpaneika, pp. 64»87 ; 

v&riiika, pp. 315-40^ ; r-nt ■ -/ r-w. p;>* 11-46 ; Xydyamanjarl, pp, 
1IB4I ; Logi'- -ina 11, vM. ii:. 

® The rejects wholly the perception of Vogins, virhkh 

is the precurw of this in the early Nylva ; cf 

pp. 93 ff, 
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connection of the individual fire and ^moke perceived K, 

general a-sner/ 

Prabhakara, however, does not recognise this view^tht 
elaboration of which is characteristic of a later Ipocb 
He denies that sense perception can ^ive the know^edtre 
of a universal connection, since it deals nnlv 
particular times and places; he also refects S v"* 
that the connection can rest on inference or presumT 
tion, since obviously thus there would be a reJesslTt 
tnfimtum- mr will he accept tht view that i/i! T ! 
mental activity only, as suggested by the doctrine of ° 

since if the mind had this power,\vhy is mfn nrJ 
C.«.? His o™ view is ail sits "“peMi^Lv 

sense as in relation to each other as oiiflUfiAd i . 
soaditionsof pl.« and toe. 

impression is gained that, while the presence of smoke is 
always accompanied by the Dreserre nf 

So. hold V i/Sfe/ 

e»e,|et to SC ^ “LlZof fi' 

lal process, which does not involve novelty of result The 
Sfof with £ defini! 

‘ PwfeTtruth® 

St" Jhicn 

The relationship, however, which affords the task ;,f 

the'ssjfpe"; Zlth 

* MmameyodayQy p, 15 , 
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are supers, ensuous (tdrslusvalaksana) may equally be ini“ 
ferred; thus Prabhakara deduces from the general principle 
-of the relation of cause and effect the existence" of the 
capacity, e.g. of fire lo burn. In the Vr|tikara the distinc- 
tion appears as pratyaksato drstasanibandha and sdmdnyato 
drstdsambtindha, terminology reminiscent at once of 'the 
Nydya Sutra iiiiiloi Prasastapada; the latter is illustrated 
by the inference to the sun's movement from the observation 
of a man's change of place as following on movement. 

Following Dignaga ai?d Frasastapada, but in disagree- 
ment with the orthodox commentators on the Nydya Sutra^ 
the^MImamsa distinguishes between the inference' for oneself, 
which is the true logical process, and that for another, which 
is in reality enunciation for another person of the process of 
reasoning, which leads to his drawing the conclusion already 
arrived at by the first person. In inference for one's self 
the process is that something is perceived, and recognised as 
invariably connected with something else, winch thus is 
recalled to the mind; in inference for another a formal 
order of statement is usually adopted. First the proposition 
to be established is enunciated, e.g. The mountain is 
fiery,'* the enunciation serving to bring before the mind anv 
contrary judgment which might subiate it. Then the 
ground for the conclusion thus set out is given in the form 
of a general rule, supported by a corroborative instance, e.g. 
'‘^Where there is smoke, there is fire, as in a kitchen.*’ 
Finally, the necessar}' link between the conclusion and the 
general principle is suppiicxl by the statement that the 
middle term exists in the sulqect, e.g^ “The mountain is 
smoking.'’ The order of the propositions is not regarded 
as of importance by Praiihrikara or the other members^of the 
school, who agree in rejecting the more complicated scheme 
of the Nyaya in which, with a certain redundancy due to its 
origin in dialectic, the argument is expounded in the five 
prc>f>ositious, e.g. “The mountain is fiery; Because it is 
smoking; Where there is smoke there 'is fire, as in a 
kitchen; And this (mountain) is so (pos.sessed of smoke 
with which fire is invariably concomitant) ; Therefore is it 
thus (fiery).” The omission of the last two members is n9 
material injury to the scheme, while Buddhist logicians 
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reduce the scheme to two members only- The retentinn 
the example is due to the origin of infeLnce as aTrSess o 
rea.sonmg by simple analogy; even when the necessity of a 
umversal connection was averted by Dignaga and adopted 
by Prasastapada and his followers, '^the example was 
mli_giously attained and it is not until the latest day^s of the 
Nyaya thatwe find Laugaksi Bhaskara declaring that the 

trlTf /r"- ““-f Prabhakara and the 

school of Rumania are agreed in insisting on the use of 
positive instances only, rejecting --Che process of argumen 
hZ Z proposition as, “ Where there is ^ fire 

diere there is no smoke, as in a lake,” though Kumarila 

?nT not its necessitv, or S 

in the Buddhist view^ sole validity. ’ 

In the case of inference also there arises the problem 
already seen in regard to perception, of the exact ^force of 
tie term Anuniana and the corresponding result If 
Anumana is used as equivalent to “ Inferential Cognition ” 
which IS more precisely designated Anumiti, then thf fruit 
or result is the attitude of acceptance, rejection or indiffer 

ifbowr'^'^ the knowing subject to the inferred result 
If, however, Anumpa is referred to the means by which 
the cognition is attained, there is a divergence of view as to 
the exac process to which the name should bl TpplIed! 
The most immediate cause of inference is the perception of 
the middle tern or minor proposition, e,g. “ The mountain 
IS smoking,” but a more scientific Ny’aya view a?cep?s 2 
the true Anumana the whole mental process, including the 
consciousness of the relation between the middle ani he 

ZiZ comes to be pre- 

result of the mountain. The 

tVp ri IS the inferential cognition itself. 

I he doctrine of fallacies is deduced both bv Prabhakara 
and by Rumania from the definition given bv the Vrttikara 

ldhi”on Xf iolds Safe 

condition, that the relation between the two terms whenr*. 

aU^“£?a?es stySfint^'^ ^ known, precludes 

- \ ‘^^®os of the too restricted middle 

to use as a basis of proof, is connected with the subject 
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of the inference ^alone, thus permitting no farther 
conclusion. Earth, for example, has odour, but nothing 
- further can be derived from this unique relationship. 
Again the relation must be universally valid, a rule 
which excludes tht too general middle {sadhdrana). 
It is impossible to prove that sound is eternal because 
it can be known, since many things can be known and 
yet are not eternal. The necessity of some relation 
existing excludc\s the variety of middle term known as 
annulled (bddhita ) ; to prtve sound eternal because it is a 
product is impossible, since the character of being a product 
is flatly inconsistent with eternity. Finally, the necessitv, 
that the middle term should be perceived as^the basis of the 
attribution of the major to the minor, excludes the variety 
of middle term known as unreal (asiddka); thus the per- 
ception by the Buddha of righteousness and unrighteousness 
on the ground of his omniscience is an illegitimate argu- 
ment, since the omniscience of the Buddha has never been 
perceived. No other form of fallacy of the middle is 
acce|)ted by Prabhakara ; be rejects the" Nyaya view of the 
fallacy of the counter-balanced middle (sat pratipaksa); 
which balances against the argument, e.g. of the impercep- 
tibility of air because of its lack of colour, the argument of 
its perceptibility beaiuse of its tangibility. Prabhakara’s 
argument Is tiuit it i.s iiot possible for contradictory predi- 
cates, such as lack of colour and tangibility, are thus 
assumed to he. to exist in respect of one subject; hencii one 
of ilut two alleged inferences is wholly invalid, and there is 
no true couiueib.'ibujcing. He holds that really contradic- 
tory infljrences are |)ossibie only of some subject whose 
nature is unknown, in which case, however, in the absence 
of the essential known relation, no true inference is attain- 
able. 

The views of Kumarila do not differ materially froni 
those of Prabhakara ; he classiflc.s the too restricted and 
the^ too general fallacies under the head of doubtful 
(anaikdntika) ^ and adds as a third class the case of con- 
flicting Inferences, which he accepts, contrary to the views of 
Prabhakara. Of the unreal (asiddha) and th% contra# 
dictory types of fallacy he gives various sub-divisions. In 
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this and in his elaborate examination of the generality 
{samdnyd), which lies at the basis of inference, he shows 
plainly his close relation to the Nyaya and his polemic 
against the Buddhist views. In accord with the older view 
accepted in Buddhist logic, Prabhakira recognises not 
merely fallacies of the ground {hetu), but also of the minor 
(paksa), the example {drstanta), and even of the proposi- 
tion {pratijna), which in the Nyaya view are all reduced 
to special cases of fallacies of the ground. 

Analogy or comparison is accJpted by both schools of 
Mimaihsa with the Vrttikara,^ but their view of the exact 
nature of this form of proof differs from that of the Nyaya 
generally, which accepts analogy as a distinct form of proof. 
In the Nyaya view the process results in the cognition 
that an object, hitherto unknown, when brought within 
the range of perception, is recognised, by reason of its 
similarity to something already known, to be the object 
designated by a name communicated by some person of 
experience. Thus a man who has never seen a buffalo 
in his life is informed by a forester that the buffalo is like 
the cow ; on entering the waste he sees an animal similar 

formulates the judgment, 
This thing is a buffalo.” The precise force of the judg- 
ment IS disputed in the school, but the best opinion is that 
It applies not merely to the single animal seen, but that the 
precipient acquires a correct apprehension of the specific 
nature of the whole class buffalo. Thus, as Udayana^ says, 
the effect of this means of proof is to give a clear under- 
standing of the meaning of a word, though he rejects the 
view, held by Bhasarvajiia^ and his followers in the Nyaya 
school, that analogy can be reduced to a particular instance 
of verbal testimony {sabda), as well as that of the 
Vaisesika, which reduces analogy to inference. The 
Miraariisa view of the analogical cognition is that it consists 


so. PP- 110-12; Sloka-^arttika, pp. 4S3- 

50, Manamoyodaya, pp 47-51 ; Saddarianasamuccaya, pp. 292, 293. 

TdrkU 

DD f^SaddarSanasamuccaya, 

pp. 2m) reduces it to recogmtioti, a form of Parok^a. 
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in the recognition in an object not presented to the senses of 
similarity to an object which is actually perceived. Thus, in 
► the instance taken above, the judgment arrived at is, “ The 
cow which I saw in the city is similar teethe animaP I now 
see in the forest.’^ •Both schools agree in this view, though 
Praljhakara regards similarity as constituting a distinct 
metaphysical category, a position denied by the school of 
Kiimarila, who treat it as a quality arising from the fact 
that more than one object possesses the same set of qualities. 
The separate character of* analogy as a means of proof is 
deduced by distinguishing it from the other means which it 
resembles. Thu- it is not perception, since the cow is not 
perceived at the time the judgment is formulated; it is not 
verbal testimony, for it involves only the perception of simi- 
larity; it is not inference, as the menial process is quite 
different; nor is it mere memory, for the similarity is not 
remembered. 1'he Nyaya view is declared erroneous; the 
assertion that the buffalo is like the cow cannot be assumed 
as a basis for the conclusion, since, as a mere human 
utterance, it may be untrustwortiiy; the cognition of the 
buffalo and its similarity to the cow is pure perception; the 
conclusion tliat Ihe animal seen is what is denoted by the 
word *U)uffalo ” is merely inference, so that, if the N3'aya 
view is adopted, there is no real independent form of proof 
called analogy (upamdna)^ or true analogical judgment 
(upamiti). While the polemic against the Nyaya is not 
unsuccessful, the discussion makes it clear that there is no 
real separate .s|,)hcrc for analogy as a means of proof. 

Unlike Ihe Nyaya, both stdiouls of !!Mimamsa accept, with ^ 
the Vrttikara, presumption (arthdpatii) as a separate means 
of proof.”' But Brablifikara’s analysis of this form, of 
demonstration differs radit'all>' from that of Kumarila. Pre- 
sum] yuon in his view ariM'S when It is necessary to assume 
some fact in order to avoid inconsistency in respect of some 
thing which is actually perceived. Thus, if we know that a 

J For the byffalo ; the Mimruiisa view does not recognise the 
l>revious jnformation as to the likeness of the cow and buffalo. 

^ Mhndni^a Siitra^ p, 10 ; Prakaranapaneikd^ pp. 113 1% 
Slokavdritika, po. 450-72 : Mdnnmcyodayn^ pp, 51-57; Q.i^i'nydyaman* 
jart, pp. j 6-48; pp. 293-93. 
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man who is alive is not in his house, we must assume that 
he lias gone out, in order to make our thinking consistent 
with our perception. To give rise to presumption there 
must, Prabhakara holds, be doubt, which the presumption 
removes, and this element serves to disfcguish presumption 
from inference, since inference can only begin when a certain 
fact, e.g. the existence of smoke, is known with perfect 
certainly. On the other hand, Kumarila^s view is that pre- 
sumption is impossible, if the original fact were in doubt; 
it is only because the absence of the man from his house is 
for certain known that it can come into operation; the origin 
of presumption lies rather in the apparent inconsistency of 
two equally certain facts, in this case, the man^s absence 
and his being alive, which leads to the enunciation of a 
presumption to reconcile the apparent discrepancy, and it 
is this reconciliation of apparent discrepancies wdiich 
marks out presumption from inference. The Nyaya on the 
contrary finds place for presumption under the purely 
negative (kevalavyatirekin) form of inference, in which it 
is impossible to adduce a positive instance of the general 
rule, but the Mimaiiisa could not accept this view since it 
declined to regard the use of the negative form in inference 
as satisfactory. 

Unlike the Nyaya the Vrttikara^ accepts non-existence 
(ahhava)y or, as it is also termed, non-apprehension 
as a separate means of proof. The argu- 
ment in favour of this view adopted by Kumarila is that 
the absence of any thing, e.g. of a jar on a particular spot 
of ground, cannot be the object of direct perception, which 
admittedly, according to the definition of the Mlmamsd 
Sutra, requires a present contact with the organs of sense, 
nor can it he arrived at by inference, analogy, presumption 
or verbal testimony. It can only arise into an object of 
knowledge llirough the fact tiiat none of the normal methods 
of cognition can come into operation, and this peculiarity 
distinguishes it from any of these means. Prabhakara, 

* P. 10; Prakamn.’ipajicikfZ, pp. 118-25; Slokavartiika , pp. 473- 
92; Mamimeyodaya , pp. 58-62, 114-18 ; cL NySyamanjan, pp. 49-54 ; 
""^addar^afif^samuccayn, pp, 295-98 ; it is refuted from the Jain stand- 
point, ibid. pp. §06-7. 
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with the Nyaya Vai^esika, declines to accept non- 
apprehension as a distinct means of proof. When we say 
* ‘ jar is not on the ground,” all that we mean is that! 

If the jar were on the ground, we would perceive it there, 
l)Ut that as a matfe%of fact we see the ground alone. The 
seeing of the ground is niere perception, and the further 
statement is merelj' a ijualiiication of what is perceived in 
terms of something which, formerlv seen along with it, is 
not now present. In this there is no separate mental 
process leading to proof. The Nyaja also escapes the 
difficulty by adopting a peculiar doctrine of its own, under 
which non-existence, regarded as a positive entity, is 
perceived by a peculiar mode of contact known as 'the 
relation of qualifier and qualified. 

Whether, however, four, with Prabhakara. or, with the 
Vrttikara and Kumarila, five means of proof other than 
verbal testimony or scripture arc reckoned, all tiu'se means 
of proof are suliject to the defect that thev do not avail to 
determine the nature of Dharma, man’s duty and righteous- 
ness. This is established by the Sutra (I, 1, 4) for the 
case of perception; that means of proof deals only with 
existing things which can be brought into contact with the 
organs of sense, but duty is a thing which is not alreadv 
existing, but needs man's action to bring it to fruition, and 
duty is not tangible so as to be able to come into contact 
with the organs. Inference, analogy, presumption, and 
non-apprehension, all have relation to perception, and for 
that reason arc vitiated by the defects of the latter, as we 
gather from the Vrttikrir.i, v.ho thus supplements Jaimini, * 
On tilt' other hand, jaiiniiu deci.ires that the relation of the 
\yord to its ineanir.ir is natural and eternal, and Vedic injunc- 
tions arc, therefore, the source of knowledge of duty, which 
IS something not open to ordinary' means of appreliension. 
Such injunctions are authoritative, according to Badarayanh 
as cited in the Mlmamsa .Sutra, because of their independ- 
ente. In the definition of the Vrttikara* scriptural cognition 
(iastra) is the cognition of some thing, which is not percept- 


' P. 10 : Prakaranapaneika, pp. 87-110, 131-40, 161-70: & okn.. 
t'irtiiia, pp. 405-33, 498 ff, 728 ff ; mttarneyodaya, peff 40-47 • J. 
NySyamoniari, pp. 150 ff, 205 ff. j . PF . et- 
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ibie, through the instrumentality of intdligible sounds, that 
is words, whose meaning is known. The further analysis 
of Prabhakara shows that each word is composed of letters 
which are severally apprehended, impressions of the earlier 
letters blending with that produced by Hie cognition of the 
last letter to bring about the idea of the whole word, which 
alone has the power to bring about the comprehension of a 
single definite meaning. The letters, then, are the means of 
verbal cognition, since it is they which by combination 
compose the word and bring abouf the comprehension of its 
meaning. With Kuniarila Prabhakara agrees in disregard- 
ing the grammatical school’s doctrine of Sphota, an entity 
which is invented to meet the difficulty felt by the grammar- 
ians as to the possibility of any combination of impressions 
from individual letters producing the unity, which enables 
us to comprelicncl the meaning of a word, and in this view 
the Vedanta, Nyaya, Vaisesika and Saihkhya are at one with 
the Mimamsa, leaving the Yoga only to support the doctrine 
of the grammarians.^ 

The meaning of words is declared by Jaimini to he 
natural (autpattika ) , and Prabhakara insists on the fact that 
words cannot be supposed to owe their meanings to conven- 
tion, whether human or divine. The view of the school in 
this regard can Iiardly be regarded as anything else than an 
attempt to bring the doctrine of verbal testimony into har- 
mony with their tradiiioual beliefs in the nature in the Veda, 
which doub^le^s long 'preceded their speculations on the 
nature (.d the relaiion of v;ord and meaning. The Nyaya 
view, that meanings were given to words by a convention due 
to the aciivin of God, offended the Mlmarhsa belief that the 
Veda had no creator, and tiuit no God, as understood by the 
Nyaya, existed. The alternative of human convention con- 
tradicted flatly the Mimamsa belief that the essential functio!! 
of the Veda was to lay down injunctions for the performance 
of actions, whence arose an invisible potency {apurva) leading 
to a desirable end, and that this potency was a thing'df 

* Cf. Max Miiiler, Six Systems, pp. 5S7-44 ; a full refutation of the 
olj^hartrhari that Sabda is the source of the world and is the 
lower form of the absolute, Brahman, is given in Ny&yamanjan, pp. 
531-36; cf. SarmdarSanasamgrahaf ch. xiii. 
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which no person, sive through the Veda, could have any 
knowledge. The Nyarr. arcument in favour of convention, 

• derived from the case of proper names, is met by the 
admission that in the case of .sud^, namc.s convention 
is active, but that cc*nmon name.s stand on a different footing. 
In the former ca.se, we know that the persons or things 
SC) called have a beginning in time, and that some person 
must have applied the name.s to them; in the case of 
common names we have no warrant for finding a begin- 
ning in time for cither %lie things or the words. There 
has been no beginning of the world or of men, and 
they mu.st have from the first talked of the things of the 
world, just as in actual life it is from observing the convcr- 
.satioii of his elders, or bj' their instruction, that a youth 
learn.s the meanings of words. What is still more conclusive 
evidence is that, unle.ss we recognised, as we do, that words 
posse.ss of their own nature meanings, we could never form 
the conception of conventional meaning.s, which is a later 
develojmient. 

The eternity of the word is established formally and at 
length by Jaimini in a systematic refutation (I, 1 , 6-2.3 )of the 
objections directed against the doctrine by the Nj aya school 
in particular. Ihe Nyaya^ holds that the eternitv of the 
word is precluded by the fact tliat it is perceptible only 
after effort; that it js evanescent; that in common parlance 
t.ien t.abv of prialuciug a sound, ju.st as they .speak of produc- 
i.'i:.' .u<) oraiii.ar) article; that the same word is jironounced 
by nunj people ,■).'! in many jilaccts; that word.s have 
changes in form, such as dadhy alra for dadhi\ and that, * 
when uttered^ by many people, the volume of sound is 
increased. The reply of Jaimini insi.sts that the apparent 
production of sound, regarded by the Nyiiya as a creation, 
is only a manifestation of a pre-existing entity, a fact in 
harmony with the disappearance of words on the cessation of 
the manifestation, while products proper remain in being. 
Ine analogy of the sun refutes the argument from 
simultaneity of perception by many persons ; tl'.e change to 

* The Sfltra ( 23-59) deals with the topic, but iff such a w*y 

as to show in all likelihood posteriority to the MhnSjhsS Sutra. ^ 
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dadhy atra is not a modification of t&e letter i, but the 
substitution of a quite different form; increase of magnitude 
refers to the tone, not to the word itself. Positive argu- 
ments for the eternity of the word are not lacking. If it were 
not so, it would fail in its purpose, the conveying of a 
meaning to another. Again, we do find in point of fact that 
men recognise words as being the same when uttered on 
diverse occasions by diverse people. Language supports the 
Mimarasa case; when a word is Repeated, we talk of ten 
repetitions of the word, not of ten words. iVforcovcr, no 
cause for the destruction of words is adduced, and in non- 
eternal things causes of destruction are always to be found. 
Finally, there is Vedic authority for the doctrine and no 
valid counter authority. 

The word then exists ever, but only from time to time 
b} effort on the part of some being is it made manifest to 
us* But effort is not enough; the deaf do not hear, and the 
effort must be supported by a suitable organ which aids in 
the cognition of the word. Through the effort on the part of 
the speaker, the air from his lungs rises upw’ards and conies 
mto contact with the vocal chords, by wliich it is modiffed 
m character. Passing, then, out from the mouth, it reaches 
the^ ears of those near enough to be affected, produces in 
their ears a change favourable to audition, and passes out, 
bringing to a close the audition. l. he car cavity contains a 
layer of air, upon which the air current issuing from the 
speaker’s mouth impinges, producing tlie condition on which 
r audilion supervenes. Thus the Mimamsa rejects the primi- 
tive conception under which, as light from the eye travels to 
Its object and brings back vision, so the sound travels in 
some form Jo the source of the sound, as held by the Jains, 
and the Sarhkhya view that the sense of hearing, as all- 
j^tvading, reaches the place of the sound. It also rejects 
the Buddhist view that actual contact is unnecessary for 
hearing, and the Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine of propagation 
of sound on the analogy of waves, or the filaments of the 
Kadamba flower, in the ether until it reaches the ether 
enclosed m the ear cavity, which, on that view, constitutes 
the organ of hearing. To this opinion Kumarila objects 
that, the ether being one and indivisible, if one ear is 
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aSected, all ears should equally be affected, and every sound 
be heard by every one; or, again, if one man is deaf, 
everyone should no less deaf. The Mimaiii-sa evades 
this objection by the doctrine that the #t:ar cavity contains 
air, and that it diff^s in size and shape from man to man. 
A further objection to the wave theory i.s also based on the 
fact that sounds travelling with the wind are heard at 
further distances than sound.s travelling again.st the wind, 
which is inexplicable if^ the propagation of waves takes 
place in the ether, which, of course, is unaffected by wind. 

The essential character of the word is, in the view of 
Jaimini, not mere denotation, but injunction, a view which 
clearly stands in close relation to the doctrine that the 
meaning of words is largely learned by the young from the 
observation of intercourse among the old ; one addrcs.ses the 
other, and the other acts as a re.sult; one says, gum dnaya, 
the other brings the cow. Hence, as against the'Vedanta, it 
is denied that the essence of Vcdic texts lies in the making 
manifest of the sole e.tistent Brahman, and asserted that, 
even when this seems to be tiie ca.se, the real import of the 
text is an injunction to meditate on the Brahman. From 
this view Prabhakara fwoceeds to develop a conclusion, 
which is in harmony with the view of Sabarasvamm, that 
words themselves have no meaning, and obtain it only in 
sentences, properly injunctive clauses; gdm by itself is 
nothing, but attains meaning when conjoined with dnaya, 
the whole then .signifying gcnerically the genus cow as con- 
nected with iirhiging. This view in the school obtains the 
name of the theory of signification in syntactical combination 
(anvitabhidhdna), in opposition to the view of Kumlrila, 
who admits that words possess a meaning independently of 
combination in injunctive sentences, and whose theory 
accepts, therefore, the combination of significant ternjs 
(abhihitSnvaya) . The two schools, however, are at one in 
holding that the signification of words is a class signifi- 
cation (I, 3, 30-35), as the theory of the eternity of words 
demand.?. The modern Nyaya, on the other hand, in,sists 
that the import of words is always the concrete individual, 
while the older Ny&ya (11,2,61-71) adopts tile doctrine 
that the word expresses the class (jafi), individual (vyakti), 
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and characteristic mark of the class ^akrti), all at once. 
The Buddhist view, again, insists on negative determination 
only, on the ground that it is impossible to determine 
positively the specific nature of anything, and that all that 
can be attained is a series of negations, a view which 
Kumarila refutes at great length,^ insisting that the doctrine 
would mean the impossibility of distinguishing between any 
two things, since, for instance, both the cow and the horse 
are_ negatives of the elephant, and could never deal with 
individuals, each negation being iCece.ssarily general. The 
defender of .\poha thus accepts the existence of negative 
classes, which must be all identical, since he cannot' rely, 
ex hypolhesi, on any positive means of discrimination between 
them. 

The case for the claim that words denote individuals, as 
put in the Sutra (I, in the view of Prabhakara, is that, 
if it were not .so, all injunctions, Vedic or profane, would 
become meaningless; number and gender would be out of 
place with regard to nouns: there could be no words to 
e.xpre.ss qualities, and agreement l(etvveen noun and adjective 
would he impo.ssiblc, Prabhakara replies by insisting that, 
as iiidiruted by the Bhasya, if words had individual 
meaning.s, such a sentence as, “ One should pile the fire altar 
in the form of a kite,” would be meaningless, as it cannot 
!h! .supposed that .'aicii an injunction was intended to refer 
to an individual kite, while its plain meaning is a reference 
to the class “ kite.” Without thi.s element of generality all 
injunctions are ab.«urd, and the iieces.sary individual reference 
in certain cases i.s obtained through the generality, with 
which it i.s inseparably connected. Kumarila adds that this 
view is supported by the fact that the word “cow,” as 
exiieriencf ^bows, does not sugge.sl to us an individual cow, 
but tlie class; if individuals were denoted by words, a generic 
idca^like “cow’’ wouhl be impossiiile, and "even if possible 
\voui(j merely con.sist of the impression of all the oeculiarities 
of all cows known to the thinker. Again, the ivord cannot 
denote all the individuals, since this would mean that the 

* » ^lokavCrttikti, pp. .s6R-614; NyHyamanjari, pp. 303-8: contrast 
Rttnakirti’s Apohasiddhi {Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts, pp. 1-19) . 
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word possessed as Aany potencies of denotation as there were 
Individuals, and, as all the iiidi%d<Iuals could never be 
known, the word would never fully be comprehended. Nor 
could the word denote an aggregate of individuals 
since all individutls cannot !>e known, and therefore an 
aggregate could not be known, while, even if it could be 
known, as its constituent punts would be ever p'Cri^biLg or 
replaced, the signification of the word would be a constant 
flux. Finally,''! f the word meant a single individual only, 
there could be no eterifal connection bet’tvcen w’-ord and 
meaning, and, in the absence of any means of discovering 
which individual was meant, action would be impossible. 
The difficulty revariinrr ■^ficrincial cp^rarinns in regard to a 
class insletufoi :tn b-; b.vid.iul, is disposed of by pointing out 
that such actions must he performed by substances, and 
that the injunctions s|)ccify, not the individual substance 
to be used in any special case, but the class of sub- 
stance, individual portions of which are applied I>y each 
sacriiicer. 

As regards the authority attaching to words there is a 
sharp distinction between the older school, followed by Pra- 
bhakara and Kiimarila, Prahhakara holds that the only 
authoritative W-ihwv-vy to things beyond the reach of the 
senses and other means of proof is the scripture (.fusira). 
Other words deal only with matters cognised by perception, 
inference, etc., and have no inlierent cogency; if they give 
us true information, It is increlv' bivause we believe the 
speaker to !)e trust worchy. Tims, like the Vaikx^ika 
school,* 'Prahhakara holds all cogniikm of this kind to be 
based on inference, the argument being, '' Tliis man says 
something ; he must know wiiat he is talking aliout ; what 
he says, therefore, must be trueP’ From another point of 
view, liuraan words arc of no higher value than re- 
membrance, which is admittedly no source of valid universal 
judgments. Thus the sole possibility of the validity of 
verbal iestImon\ lies in the Veda, which has no author, and 
therefore is not vitiated by the doubts as to trustworthiness 
and ability of correct expression, which precludes us from 

* a. pp. 152 ff. 
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according implicit belief to the assertions made to us bv 
any merely human authority. 

There is an obvious difhculty in this reasoning, when it 
is remembered that rPrabhakara, like the Vrttikara, insists 
on the self-evidence of cognitions, from which it would seem 
to follow that the assertions of any man are privia jade 
valid, until sublated by better evidence. Kumarila, who is 
always anxious to accommodate the views of the school to 
popular beliefs, is at the same timg more in harmony with 
the tenets of the school in adopting a doctrine, whicji does 
not involve the general denial of the validity of human testi- 
mony. He adopts, therefore, the plan of distinguishing 
testimony as human and super-human {apa^iruseya) , whife 
admitting both as valid, though for different reasons. 
In the case of the Veda there is no author, and there- 
fore the possibility of defects is absolutely precluded. 
In the case of human testimony its validity may be impaired 
by defects in the speaker, but the presence of excellencies in 
him precludes the presence of defects, so that if we are 
assured of the latter we can be assured that the defects do 
not exist. But it must not be understood that the excellencies 
positively contribute to the validity of his utterances, which 
they possess of themselves; the excellencies are of service 
merely in assuring us of the absence of those defects, 
which might cause his testimony to be suspect. 

The Veda, however, has special claims on our regard, and 
m Mlrnafisa Sutra (I, 1, 24-28) meets detailed criticisms 
^ of its claim to eternity. Thus it is argued against its 
validity that parts of it bear names of men, or refer to human 
beings, to which Jaimini replies that passages bear names 
of persons who studied them in detail, and that apparent 
human names in the Veda are really mere cases of 
homonymas; thus, as Sabarasvamin points out, Pravahana 
is not the narne of a man, But an epithet, '' The excellent 
earner.” Similarly, apparently absurd statements, such 
I he cows performed a sacrificial session,” are to be under- 
stood merely as emphasising the value of some ritual action 
W way of hyperbole, not as showing that the authors of the 
Veda were foolish mortals. The eternity of words, and the 
fact that it alone serves to reveal the unseen potency, which 
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results from obeying its injunctions, are conclusive proofs 
of tbe eternity of the Veda, and the alternative view of a 
creator is needless and unsatisfactory both in regard to the 
Veda and to the world. • 

Other forms of*proof, both Prabhakara and Kumarila 
expressly reject^ Sambhava, which is variously interpreted 
as probability, e.g* that ten is included in fifty, or much 
more probabl}' as inclusion y.ure and simple, is rVcMrcied ro 
?rien‘l}’ a lonn ( n i n- n-r: Rumour, which like Sariibhava is 

chiuncd a mr-i-.n- of proof by the Pauranikas, is patently 
useless for purposes of proof ; its source knng uncertain, It 
is quite impossible to afford its contentwS any measure of 
credit. Gesture (mid), which is given as a means of proof 
by the Taiitra school, the Miiiiamsa ignores. 

The relation lictween the various means of proof' Is 
developed by Kumarila; the use of any means of proof 
such as inference is debarred If there is a more direct mode 
of cognition, e.g. sense perception, or if the contrary of 
what is sought to be established is established in advance by 
the use of some simpler means of proof. 

^ * Prakarampaneika, pp. 125, 126 ; Mmumryodaya, pp. 64, 65 ; 

S*ok"%'drUikay ?•.. I'jZ 'vv. 57, 58); Tdrhikaraksd^ pp. .116, 117; 
Sudd 207. 
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proved, namely, cognitions as such are invalid. On 

tile coiitrary, we can form the idea of tlse invalidity of dream 
• cognition simply from our having waking wliidi 

afford us a basis for discrediting tlie dream cognitions, and wc 
can ex phi in the defutls uf dream Dfgnitiofis by the ussiimption 
that the mind in dream is weak and does not act effectively, 
a view wldch we can suf>port by the fact that In deep sleep 
the mind is wholly alxseiit, '•-W’n's*:rui that in the dream state 
it is In a condition intermediate iietween its effective waking 
presence and its dlsapi'tnirance. The op[Jonent, however, 
CBiitinwesthe argumcuit by urging that the object of the cogni- 
tion is really a void, thus discrediting the validity of "the 
cognition, ihere is, he says, no difference between the object 
of perception and the idea; the idea is directly perceived, 
and there Js nothing in rralit}' corresponding to an external 
object. The Vrltikara rcfdit.cs that this view rests on the 
erroneous assumption that an idea must have a form; it 
really Is without form, which, cm the other hand, the external 
object What we perceive is not our idea, but 

fiomethiiig localised as outside ourselves; no idea can 
perceive another idea, lor each has a momentary existence 

only, whence one cannot b:* pr<- at to another. The 

opponent^coiitends that the id.-a has a certain con- 

tinuity with the first ; as if originate-^, it becomes known to 
the 'first and reveals to a !!.■:* n.Je, r, just as a lamp 
illumines and thus makes known ‘ tilings. Or, pm In 
anothej way, it is the idea wlilch first originaies, and then 
the object liecomes known, having no anterior real existence. 
The Vrttikara refutes this fiy insi.-^ting that, though the idea • 
originate-. ft Js not known tlrst; as we have seen, the 
idea is known by inference from the fact of our cognition of 
an olijcct, and the actual knowledge and the knowledge of 
the idp cannot possibly be simultaneous. Though we know 
an object, we sometimes say we do not know it, that 'is, thht 
^ we are not consa'ous of having an idea about it. Furtlier, 
ideas are essentially connected with names, while perception 
is essentially immediate knowledge, in which naming is not 
necessarily involved. ^ Moreover, if the idea and the object 
had the same form, as Is assumed in the* opponentkR argumefPt, 
this would sublatc the idea, not the object, which is directly 
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perceived, but in truth the idea is formfiss and known by 
inference, while the object is endowed with form and is an 
object of sense perception. Or, again, the reality of an 
external world is shown by the fact that we have the idea of a 
mat only when threads form its material cause; if otherwise, 
then a man might form the idea of a jar despite the use of 
threads in the composition of an object ; put more broadly, our 
ideas are not the free result of our mental activity; they are 
imposed upon us as regards their content by external reality. 

The argument as a whole thus %lls into two parts, the 
first dealing with the contention that ideas have qo 
foundation {nirdlambana), and the second with the view 
that external reality is void {mnya). Both these con- 
tentions are the tenets of the Nihilism of Buddhism, 
and there is no real ground for doubt that the arguments 
of the Vrttikara are directed against this contention. 
Kumarila/ however, or some predecessor, has interi^reted 
the passage otherwise, treating the first part of the argu- 
ment as directed against the Vijhaiiavada of Vasubandhu 
and Asahga," which admitted the reality of ideas, while 
denying that of the outer ^ world, and the second part he 
treats as a refutation of the Sunyavada of the Madhyamika 
school of Nagarjuna. Precisely the same fate’"* has over- 
taken the corresponding discussions of the Sunyavada in 
the Nydya and Vcddnla Siitras; Vatsyayana still interpreted 
the former (IV, 2, 25-33) in its true sense, but Vficaspati 
Mika reads into part of it an attack on the Vijhanavada; 
in the case of the Vedanta Sarnkara turns the whole pas.S“ 
r age {II, 2, 28-32) into an attack on that school, while 
Ramanuja treats it as refuting both Buddhist doctrines. 
The causes for these vagaries of interpretation are obvious; 
the Sunyavada in its refutation of external reality 
used the arguments which the Vijhanavada later employed, 

^ Slokavarttikay pp. 217-67, 2G8-345. Prakaranapaneika, pp. 141 
ff, 171 (a fragment only); cf. Xydyi/kanika, pp. 253 ff, Mdnamevjii- 
daya^ pp. 119-22; Nydyam^injnfJ, pp. 536 if ( Vijfianavada) , 548 ff 
(^UnyavS-da). 

* Mah&ydnasutrdhfkkdra^ ed. and tranp. S, Ltwi, Paris, 1907-11 ; 
SarvadarianasaT^tgraha^ ch. I; ii>:irTasiddhafjta s unigi^dha, ch, IV {ii); 
^addarianusdmuccayat pp. 40, 41, 47, 

* * Jacobi, XXXI, I ff, 
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biif it ^upplenle:■te■:^'ll■e conclusions it arrived at regarding 
external reality by ^cieinolishing the value of our ideas. 
Any reply to the Siinyavada must therefore include an 
aiisiver which would apply to the Vijhanavada, and 
later authors like^ Kumariki naturalk thought that the 
discussion must deal with the more" recent zml more 
convincing school of Vijiianavada. But the Vrttikara 
shows no knowledge of the peculiar terminology 'of the 
Vjjnarmvk'!;;, ^;ich as its distinction between the Alaja- 
■ ’iinaiui, du; cua^i-permaijent consciousness which constitutes 
t'iw iru-iividuai iuUii he attains Nirvana, and the particular 
presentations which are thence derived {pravrtti-vijnana). 
Moreover, the argument from the dream condition is not 
peculiar to the Vijhanavada; on the contrary it is a special 
favourite of the >-Tadhya!r.!ka«. occurring in the Madhya- 
mika Stlira (VI!, 34) and in other texts cited in the Vrtti 
on that text. 

The view of Rrabhakara is in accord with the Vrttikara 
and the Bhusya, but/K,umari1a's interpretation of the passage 
has the advantage of eliciting from him a most interesting 
exposition of, and attack uj)on, the Buddhist Vijhanavada 
and Shnyavadii theories. The discussion shows the close 
affinity of the two doctrines, and the form of the argument 
is often rompltrated by the resort to elaborvite syllogistic 
reasoning, l,)ut tlte tvholc makes a very creditable effort to 
rcfuUM-kdicr the c\irruie scepticism of the Madhyamika or 
the c:\iYvnK' itlcall.-un <;[ il'i- Yogacaras. The reality of an 
twUTnal w<jrld is vrln'mcntlv insisted upon as the only 
foundaiKm of the common facts of life, including such • 
distinctions as those of virtue and vice, teacher and'pupiL 
If there were nothing but ideas, all our views would be 
false, since they essentially rest on the belief in externa! 
reality. Moreover, there Is a complete counter argument; 
cognitions, v/e hold, have real substrata in the external 
world; this notion of ours is correct, because it is without 
• enntradiciicai, like the notion of the falsity of dream cog- 
nition. If you reply >y denying the validity of the pro- 
l)ative example which we adduce, then the doctrine that 
dream cognitions are false would disappear, and you woup 
lose the chief argument adduced against the reality which 
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underlies cognitions as a whole. Moreover, in dream 
cognitions, which you adduce as examples where there is no 
underlying reality, we find on examination that there is 
always a real substratum, however much distorted and 
disguised. If, again, you argue tha< the unreality of 
our waking cognitions is revealed by the fact that the 
Yogm sees reality far otherwise, we retort by denyino- the 
validity of his perception, and citing against him the visions 
ot our Yopns. Nor can we accept the arguments of the 
Buddhist logicians, such as Digiftga, who assert that the 
activity of the mind can supply the full complement .f 
notions, which appear to us to reflect reality;^ without an 
external world all these mental conceptions would be 
meaningless, for we deal not with conceptions, but with the 
facts of life. 


Against the conception that cognition alone exists to the 
exclusion of cogniser and cognised, Kumarila contends with 
special energy. The case for this conception is set out bv 
him with much care as the prelude to his reply to the 
bunyavada. It rests on the difficulty of understanding how 
cognition and cognised can be related. There cannot really 
be two entities, one formless and one possessing form, for in 
memory, when no object is present, we still have cognition 
of forrfi, showing that the cognition has form, and rendering 
ttie hypothesis of an external reality mere superfluity. How 
again, can there be contact between the incorporeal cognition 
and the external object ? An object can be perceived onlv 
11 It has form, but again the form does not exist until it h 
perceived, which invoives contradiction. Again, even if 
contact were possible, how could two things, in tliemselves 
-vithout form, acquire it in this way ? iMoreover, the idea 
e ave of a double moon is admittedly erroneous, and 
therefore cannot re.-^t on reality. So also we u.se a variety of 
vv^rds or varied gender for the stars, and a masculine vvord 
(daralf) for a wife, which would be impossible if reality 

^ J°^ely woma-S,- 

raises very different feelings in the mind of the ascetic, the 


nti^s tRatntieat of inference internal auKh 

Amarvyuptitainarthana {Six Buddhist Nyiya rrac/f,'pp. 10344 ™ ’ ’ 
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Imer, and the dog. The same object appears to us in one 
aspect short, m the other long, and so forth. All this refute= 
■ the possibility of an e.xternal reality. The true theory is 
one suggested by the doctrine of impressions, which ' the 
Mimanaa Itself uses to explain memory and dream cogni- 
tion. There is one thing only, the cognition, but, as the 

P^’^vious cognitions, there 
appears the distinction of cogaiser, cognised, and cognition 
m place of the unity. Ea^h idea is momentarv, but it can 

reality 'P substantial 

eal ty like the soul, but a never-ceasing series of momentary 

ideas, impressed each by the former, gives man the sem- 
Sthe sou? ordinary life as the outer world 

The reply of Kumarila to thi.s ingenious suggestion 

belief in the momentary 

renufPi! If “"Pnoance which the theory 

requires. If each idea is really momentary, and perishes 
utterly, as the Buddhists assert, how can it affect the 
subsequent idea, contemporaneity of idea.s being negated by 

‘^an impressions create 
reviving memories? 
S wbHti ? “bal dtstinciai;; of cogniser and cognised 
W sublatcd? How can each cognition in an interminable 
senes contain in itself the whole of the past, when manifestly 
It does not make any attempt to do so? In what sense can 
our common, say of one animal, followed by that of Site 
animal, be said to involve the conditioning of the second bv 
the quite disparate first? We have many cognitions which 
are not the result of impressions at all. The^only possible 
explanation of the unity and continuity of our mental 
nte, lies in the recognition of a substantial unity in the self 
..H comprehend itselL 

'’f comprehended by another. 
-.Joa. rejects, therefore, not merely the Buddhist view but the 
conception by which our ideas are the 
object of mental perception, and the allied SautrSiitika' 

5 i P‘ 47; Sarva$iddk5nta$a,*graba, 


4 
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speculation, which holds that the form of the object is 
impressed on the cognition. The objection to the Nyaya* 
Vaiksika view appears to l>e that the idea is understood by 
the school to be perceived simultaneously with the object, 
and, as the perception of the idea requ^^es that it should be 
provided with visible form, that is, colour and extension, 
there would be no possibility of demonstrating the existence 
of the external object, since, the form being cognised with 
the idea, an external reference would be needless. The 
objection, it must be noted, not cogent against the 
developed form of the Nyaya doctrine, in which it is htld 
that on the actual cognition (vyavasdya) there supervenes 
the mental perception of the cognition {anuvyavasdya) ; the 
cognition thus brings reality immediately before the mind, 
while in a secondary act the cognition itself is made the 
object of introspection, as in the accepted theory of modern 
psychology. The Mimariisa, by ignoring this possible view, 
renders it necessary to hold that a cognition can never be 
the object of inlr )sp.:ct:{;is: it is an entity which is inferred 
from the fact of cognition; its existence is known, but not 
as an object of sense-perception of any kind. Mental 
perception, which the school admits, is thus restricted to 
those forms of mental activity which are not cognitive. 

There remains, however, yet another contention of tlie 
^unyavada which Kumarila seeks to refute. It is "oased on 
the view that atoms are iavisii)le, that aggregates of atoms 
are invisible, that all olqccts, being cora]>osed of such 
ngir^egaJ<;^, are invisible and incomprehensible, and therefore 
void. 'The w'^nglii of tbi.s argument lies in the fact that the 
Mfmfimsa gives amore or less hearty acceptance to the doctrine 
of atom.<, though Kumarila is careful not to bind himself 
definitively to it. l‘hc conglomeration of atoms, it is urged, 
is impossible, siruv atoms have no extension, or at any rate no 
parts, and no contact between them is, therefore, conceivable. 
More generally, it is also contended that no whole of parts 
can really exist. If it did, it mu.st either reside in its entire!? 
in each of the component parts, wliicli is positively absurd, 
^ or li must reside collectively :a all the parts; in this event, 
even if ifean be assumed that it is something over and above 
the parts, it would be perceived only when ail the parts had 
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been perceived, which would he normally impossible, abso- 
lutely SO m file case of a whole of imperceptible parts like 

atoms, riiis dialectic, which the A’vuya Sutra (IV, 2 7-14) 
also seeks to face, is met with the argdraent that, as there is 
n" dispute between the opposing schools, the 

Biiddliists who deny the difference of the whole' from its parts 
and thcNyiiya who assert the distinction, the safe course 
lies jn the :-w media of admitting that a whole is in one sense 
dilterent from, and in another sense not different from 
Us constituent parts. A whole, therefore, is not of a 
simple and absolute character, and resemblc.s an object 
with variegated hue.s, but it is not the le.ss real for 
that. Invalidity applies to doubtful ideas, not to ideas of 
an object which in itself is not alcsolute in character. The 
stock tif^ument of the Buddhisis, that if an\* composite thinff 
is jp-estigated no whole remains after deduction of the com- 
pising parts, e.g. the threads of a mat, is met bv the rejoin- 
der, in harmony with the Nyaya, that the same result is 
achieved on the Nyaya view-, which regards the whole as 
different from the parts; the whole, in their view, only e.tists 
when there is an agglomeration of parts: if, mentallv, you 
take away the parts, naturally the whole, despi'te its 
differrace from the parts, disappears uko. The further 
hypothesis, that what is really seen i.s merely atoms without 
real cmity but visible In luioibcrs, though singly invisible 
is naturally rejected as devoid of cogency. Finally" the' 
pgumenf is used that the attempt to ask if a whole resides 
in the jiarts, a.s an entiret}- in each or collective] v in all is 
mistpen. The whole is imi.artite, and the idea of 'its * 
relation to its individual constituents in whole or in part 
is a question which arises only in respect of the individual 
elements, and is meaningle.ss as applied to the whole. 

The value of Kumarila’s refutation of the Buddhist 
.schools i.s not niconsiderable; he brings out fully the grave 
^cultie.s which rneet any effort to account for the facts of 
TTFe wit, mat aiupua.g some permanent entitv, and the objec- 
tions to the effort to evade this problem by creating the fig- 
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meiit of an unending series of ideas, each of which must be 
supposed to take upon itself in some form the impressions of ' 
the whole previous history of the series. He insists, also * 
rightly, on the impos-sibility of accepting any purely subjective 
idealism, but he does not seem to have appreciated the possi- 
bility of discarding this attitude, but accepting an objective 
idealism. A suggestion to this effect was implicit in the doc- 
trine of knowledge adduced by Dignaga/ which insisted that 
inference and other mental acts dealt with ideal contents, but 
Kumarila was able to reply to this doctrine that the whole 
scheme was meaningless, as it assumed that there vfks 
nothing truly real beyond the unreal play of ideas in the 
mind. No true objective idealism was, therefore, before his 
mind, and he is content to assert absolutely the reality of an 
external world, which is not the product of intellect, bat 
which is known by us, the relation of knowledge to reality 
being of a peculiar and unique type, involving an activity 
on the part of the cogniser which does not, however, create 
the object. 

In their positive doctrines as to the nature of the 
universe there are considerable differences between Prabha- 
kara and Kumarila. The former admitted, it is clear,- no 
fewer than eight categories, while the latter accepted live 
only. They agreed in regard to substance, quality, action 
or motion, and generality, but, while Prabhakara "accepted 
the category of inherence from the Nyaya-Vaisesika, and 
added the three of potency or capacity (sakti), similarity 
^ and number (samkhyd), Kiiniariia rejected the 

three additions of Prabhakara, and also, in this case 
in agreement with his predecessor, the particularity 
{visesa) of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. Finally, iniierencc was 
also rejected by him. On the other hand, the texts ascribe 
definitely to him the acceptance of the category of non- 
existence (abhdva)j with a fourfold division " of prior 
negation, subsequent negation or destruction, absolute nejaaw. 

^ Slokavariiika, p. 258 ( y. 167 ) , The invaridity of all but indeter- 
sninale perceptiou j.s asserted in Suddar&anasamuccaya^ p. 41. 

’ PrariieyapGrcyana in Mallinatha Tdrkikaraksd^ p. 164 ; Mdna- 
meyoduya^ pp. 65, 114 H ; Frakaranapaneika^ pp, 110, 111 (over- 
bokfd in Frabh&kara SchmU p. 89) 
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tion, and mutual -.rh-divifions which, of course, are 

simply transferred bodily from theNyaya-Vai.4esika doctrine. 
Non-existcnce .stands in definite opposition to the other four 
categories accepted by Kumarila; though regarded as real, it 
is nevertheless admitted to he cs.^entiallf' relative to the four 
categories of being (hhava), I’rabliiikara, however, rejects 
non-e.vistence, as might have been e.Npectcd from his rejec- 
tion of non-e.\istence or non-apprehen.sioa as a means of 
proof. The onl}’ reality, in his view, in the absence of a 
pot from a spot of ground is the spot of ground. The 
particularity of the Xyaya-\ ai,sesika, which serves to 
differentiate such things as the ultimate atoms and selves, 
has no foundation a.s a separate categorv, as the differentia- 
tion can be based on the ordinar.v qualities which these 
things posse.s.s. 

Substance’ is that in which qualitie.s reside, and Prahha- 
kara reckons the number as nine; earth, water, air, fire, ether, 
the self or .soul (Stman), mind, time, and space. Kumarila 
is credited with admitting also the substantiality of da’-k- 
ness and sound, while others accept gold as a twelfth. Of 
these earth, water, air and fire all posse.ss colour and 
tMgibility, and accordingly are the objects of the senses of 
sight and touch, but only when in non-atomic form, for some 
degree of magnitude i.s recognised hy Prabliakara, as’ by the 
later Nyaya-Vai.^esika, as a necessary condition, along with 
touch (sptiria), of proper sense perception. The other five 
substance.s cannot be regarded as perceptible, since they 
cannot be seen or touched, and therefore are only inferred to 
exist. In the case of ether the apparent whiteness of it is* 
due to particles of fire in it, while the darknes.s of night is 
not a substance, nor is it a quality ; if it were a quality it 
would be perceptible by day also, and therefore must be 
deemed to be merely absence of light. A variant of this 
doctrine in the school of Prabhakara declares darkness to be 
^e absence of the knowledge of light. Kumirila claims 
darkness as a substance, becau-se it is blue in colour and 
moves, the.^c two facts being necessarily attributed to some 


L PP- S'*- S'*- *'** ** ; M&nameyodaw. 

*’*’• fJi’ ff/’ p. 404 (v. 

|)p» 13'*» 
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substance, but the Nyaya denies these facts. Pointing out 
that a colour can be percei\’ed only in^ light, and darkness is 
experienced when there is no light. Sridhara again suggests * 
that darkness is the imposition of blue colour on something 
else. The necessity of inferring ether arises from the nature 
of sound, which must be provided with a substratum; unlike 
Kumarila, Prabhakara sees no sufficient ground to give to 
sound the rank of a distinct substance, a position which has 
obvious difficulties in a system which allots so pre-eminent a 
place to the word. 

Air, in Prabhakara’s view is neither hot nor cold, tlfe 
apparent heat being due to fire particles, and the coolness to 
water particles diffused in it. Kumarila also regards it as 
perceptible, but does not claim that it has any colour; he 
rejects therefore the Nyaya view that it can only be inferred, 
colour being necessary to perception, and adopts the later 
Nyaya opinion which admits of direct perception through 
the sense of touch. In this and in many other details his 
school, if not the founder, clearly largely assimilated the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika physics, though it is clear that Kumarila 
himself was not prepared to accept the atomic theory as 
absolutely essential to his principles. Some of his followers 
went further, and claimed that ether, space and time were 
directly perceptible, but on these points the doctrine of both 
schools seems never to have been developed. 

The account of qualities which inhere in substances, 
and are distinct from motion, given by both Prabhakara 
^ and Kumarila shows obvious obligations to the Vaiksika.^ 
Prabhakara gives as objects of perception the qualities of 
colour, taste, smell, and touch; number, dimension, indivi* 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority and posteriority; 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort, and, like the 
Vaisesika, distinguishes conjunctions and disjunctions ac- 
cording as they are produced by the action of one or both 
of the things concerned, or rise mediately through anoth«»«8i* 
conjunction or disjunction. Kumarila, like Pra§astapada, 
enumerates twenty-four qualities : colour, smell, taste, 

^ PrakaranapanciM, pp. 54, 151 ; MMameyodaya, pp. 99-111 ; 
Tirhihamh^ai p. 164. 
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touch ; iHimher, ijidivicliiality, dimeiij^ion, roiijuiKlioiit 
disjunction, priorit}', p«')stcriorily ; gravity , tluidit\ , vi^rJclity ; 

n. pleasure, pKiiri, desire, aversion, effort, impression 
■ .■■-•'s t-ri::;:: velocity, ela.^ticity, and mental iinpres-iou), tone 
{dhtuini}^ which is^a riuality of the a^r, revealing sound, 
manifestation (prakalyfi) , a quality common to all sub- 
stances, and determining them, and poUiicvc 

Pcjtency i- hy Prabhakura as a distinct category; 

its existence Is proved l>y inference: fire hums m'.-m..:;;., 
but under the influence ol some spell it ceases to have that 
<#ect ; there must, therefore, lie somtdhing of special charac- 
ter in the fire by virtue of which it Imrns, Words al«o have 
the potency to denede meanings, and so on ad infinituni. 

It is eternal in eternal things, but transient in transitnt 
things, coming into being with them and disa|'*pearing when, 
they disafq)ear, ant! thus differing from impression (,o?wnv- 
kdra)^ which even in eternal things is evanescent. I'he 
Nyaya view is senssldy opposed to the recognition of any 
such conception, since, strict]}' speaking, the number of 
potencies in an)' object niiglit be regarded as very numerous, 
negating the possibility of accepting potency as rtne qualiqv 
or a distinct categorv of being. Number, wldih Prabhukara 
makes a separate category/ in the list of Kurnarila falls to 
the rank of a quality. The classification of ant! 

their assignment to substances follows general!} bbt* ilas'if 
cation first given in infinite detail by Prasasla],>uda. From 
his list 'K'Limurllj cmly in the substitution of tone fur 

sound, arid of m.julb /-laiion and ]K>tency for merit and 
demerit. Unlike .Prasastapada, he deniCvS liiat ('ognition is* 
the oiqect of mental perception, though admitting this for 
the other special qualities of the self. From the school of 
,Prabhakara that of Kurnarila ddffer-. in asserting that indi- 
viduality applies both to eternal things and to products, 
while the former asserts that it applies to eternal things 
^lone. Priority and posteriority apply to both space and 
time ; the later Nyaya wisely rejects both as general quali- 
ties^ since they are essentially determinations of space and 

* !ri PrakaranapuMcM, p. 54, it appears as a quality: impression 
in its various form is referred to (pp, 80, 81) as iiifcrrerf only ; the full 
treatment occurred in the missing FrameyaparUyana (seet6id, p. 111). 
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time, or, as stated in the Manameyodaya, are special quali- 
ties of these entities. 

Action^ as a category covers only, as in the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika, the restricted field of motion, with its traditional 
five-fold divisions, as throwing up or down, drawing towards 
or expanding, and motions other than fnese. But Prabha- 
kara maintains that it is only an object of inference, while 
Kumarila holds that it is perceived. The argument of the 
former rests on the fact that, when w'e think we see motion, 
we only see conjunction and disjunction with points of space,' 
these contacts subsisting only in outside space and not in the 
moving thing, in which the activity of motion must reside. 
The reply of Kumarila’s school is that it could only be 
inferred as the immaterial cause of the conjunction and 
disjunction of a thing with points in space, which w'ould 
mean that it must subsist both in space and in the thing, 
whereas it e.xists in the thing only. We really see motion, 
which is in the thing and which brings about conjunction 
and disjunction in space, a doctrine which has now excellent 
modern support. 

Generality both Prabhakara and Kumarila admit as real 
and as directly perceptible by the senses, and thus set them- 
selves at variance with the Buddhist denial that there is any 
such thing as generality. The first Buddhist argument rests 
on the impossibility of the existence of any whole, which 
both schools of Mlmatiisa deny. But further difficulties 
are raised. If generality is perceptible and is eternal, as 
claimed in the Mimariisa, the absurdity arises of perpetual 
^perception. Again, how is generality related to the indivi- 
duals; is it present in its entirety in each?^ If so, then 
there are as many generalities as individuals, and there is 
mere duplication of names. If not, then it must exist in ail 
collectively , and therefore be entirely unknown, since one 
can never know ail the individuals which make up a 
generality. If it is eternal, and exists before the individuals, 

Prak^ranapaneika, 7R-81 ; Mmameyodiiya, pi>. 112, 113- 
I wider view is taken in Sloknarttika, p. 707 (v. 74). ‘ 

> Prakarampaneika, pp. 17-32 ; ^lokaviritika, pp. 545-65, 614- 
mrUimmeyo^aya, pp. 95-99: cf. KySyamanjari, pp. 297-324; ASoka 
SSm&nyadniawdikprasSrita { Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts, pp. 94- 102) 
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it ought to be knowable by itself, which is plainly absurd; if 
it conies into lieing with the individual, how is it distinct 
. from it? The reply given hy both these schools is an 
appeal to consciousness; we have as an actual fact direct 
perception of generality, and we canno* be induced to dis- 
believe it by any process of inference, which cannot have the 
validity of direct preception. To confute our belief it is 
necessary to adduce some defect in the organs of 
or a sublating cognition, and neither of" these processes is 
possible. The Buddhist| would ask us to disbelieve in the 
ejistence of colour, but we decline to do so, and equally we 
find no cogency in their request that we should refuse belief 
to the evidence of our senses regarding generaliiy. Nor is 
it correct to ask whether generality is pre.-i :;: in its entirety 
in each individual or collectively in all; these are concep- 
tions which are applicable to individual things alone, not to 
the imparp'te generality, which is not to be compared either 
with a string wnnii iaiios together a necklace of pearls, or 
the many parts which go to constitute a >ii)g!i- Ih ing creature. 

It is not to be considered as any particular configuration or 
shape, but is a distinct entity sui generis. It rnust not be 
thought to be perceptible apart from the individual; such 
an existence of a .separable character, if held by the Nyiya- 
VaiScsika, is defmilely rejected l)y the Mima*sa. -In the 
ultimate essence, when we aiial>se our idea of generality, it 
rests on the fact that, despite differences in things, we 
recognise in them an es.sential identity; among cows of 
many colours and shapes, lliere is still the same nature. 
The relation of generality to the individual may be • 
described as that of difference as by l*rabhakara, or as 
different and non-different as in the school of Kumarila, 
but the view of the two schools is not materially different. 
Kumarila points out that in ordinary life we recognise 
things as individual or as generalities, according as we 
select the one or other of the two aspects which must always 
present. The specification of a class is brought about bv 
various causes, .such as colour, etc., or time and place. Thus 
gold is_ distinguished by its colour from copper, melted butter 
from oil by its odour and taste, a jar from other,^articles If' 
its shape, a horse by its neighing, a Brahman by origin, 
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and in some cases hy action also, in places where the duties 
of the castes are duly supervised by the king. Prabhakara, 
however, declines to admit of generalities su'ch as Brahman- 
hood and Ksatriyahood, which Kuraarila accepts. 

Prabhakara also'differs from Kumar^la in his use of the 
category of inherence as a means of explaining the relation 
of tlie individual to the generality. When a new individual 
af_a class comes into being, what is produced is not the 
existence of the generality, which is eternal, but of the 
relation of inherence between the individual and the class. 
Inherence differs from contact in that it does not presuppose 
the previous existence of the things affected bv it, and, 
unlike the Nyaya-Vai.iesika, Prabhakara does not' hold that 
it is neces.xarily eternal. This affords an easy reply to the 
question of the fate of the class character on the destruction 
of an individual; it docs not go away, as it has no motion; it 
does not subsist in the individual, which is no longer in being; 
it does licit cease to exist, for it remains in other individuals' 
but the iiilieroiice between the class and the individual 
tomes to an end. But Kumarila’ rejects in toto the idea of 
inherence as a true category; a relationship, he argues, can 
exist only between things which are established as distinct 
entities, and, as inherence is suppo.sed to be a relation 
between things whicli, like the class and the individual, are 
inseparable, it is a contradiction in terras. 

While Kumarila’s school admits, as u.sual, the existence of 
generahtie.s of .substance, quality, and action, Prabhakara 
^ declines to accept the last two or a summiim genus of 
existence as a real generality, on the ground that, as each 
generality rests on the fact of actual perception, the genus 
e-xistence must . dis.ilhiwed, n- we do not in fact perceive 
things a.s merely exi.stmg. 'J he true sense of existence is 
merely the individuality of things (svampasaUa)-, it is not 
a true class character. 

‘^»‘«Sory is asserted by Prabhakara, who 
holds tliat Its existence is proved by our consciousness in 




SlokatMtika, I, 1, 4,_vv. 146-55; cf. ASolca’s Avayavinird- 

.pp. 78;86). 

— ^ III; SiokmfSrima, pp. 438-41 
TMtkarak^i^ p. 1^. 
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precisely the same way as every other category. It cannot 
be held to be substance, for it e.^ists in quality and motion 
as well as in substance. It cannot, in view of its relation to 
motion and to quality, be a quality; motion has no qualities, 
nor can a quality hrsjv^e a quality, it is not generalitv, for 
no comprehensii e conception of it exists. It is quite other 
than the relation of inherence. It is not particularitv, 
which m any case is not a true category, since it is no more 
than the quality of individuality. It must, therefore, he a 
which i3 perceived in the apprehension of 
qualities, motions, ^ or parts of two things as common to both. 
Ivumarila’s rejection of this category is based on the fact 
that similarity admits of degrees, e.g. the resemblance of a 
cow and a buffalo is considerable, that of a cow and a boar 
IS slight, if there were a true catenorv there could 1)C no 
degrees. He agrees, however, with Prabhakara in regarding 
pmilarity as directly perceptible. It consists, in his view, 
m the fact of the possession by two objects of the same 
arrangement of parts, and he attributes the erection of a 
special class of similarity to a misunderstanding by the 
Vai^esikas of the doctrine of Vindhyavasin, which merely 
asserted that generality consisted in possession of unity of 
form (surupya) , which was taken to mean likeness (sridrsya). 
The same author is elsewhere^ cited by Kumarila as denying 
the doctrine of the existence of the subtle transmigrating 
body, a view accepted from him by Kumarila, and as 
enunciating \he prir.riph‘ of the genesis of inference, wliich 
is accepted also in the tSlohuvuttiikth Who this author was 
is not apparent; he cannot, it is certain, he f^varakrsna/ 
nor is there any plausibility in identifying h:in with the 
Vindhyavasa who plays a part in fne hi>lori- of the j/ 

whether or not he was really Isvarakrsna," He may, of course' 
have been an older teacher of the ^iimanisa 

Cause ^is not reckoned by oither school as a category, 
•iS, fact significant of the curious failure of Indian 


* Pp. 704 (v.62), 393 (v, 143). 

» SMkhyn System, pp. G2, 69. Gunaratna (S,:dif:ri 
p. 104)cites a Sloka of Vandhyavasin ( !), who. wav dearly, hi.** viei*-, 
not Bvaralcr^na, but it is bard to say of what hiv (ttkhnet'is orVj 
whom be refers. ' ' 
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philosophers to find a due place for this issue, e\'en when, as 
in the case of the Nyaya-Vaisegika, they by no means ignore 
its importance. But there seems no evidence that either 
Prabhakara or Kumarila contributed anything of novelty 
or value to the dortrine. In his discussion of perception, 
as we have seen, the former makes use of the doctrine of the 
division of causes into the material or inherent (samavayi- 
karmia), and immaterial or non-inherent (asamavayi) ' a 
distinction, doubtless, taken from the Nyaya-Vaiksika.^ 
The denial by Kumarila of the#conception of inherence 
would have precluded him from adopting such a distinction «f 
causes. 

Causation, however, affords Kumarila an argument in 
favour of his thesis of the reality of non-existence.® That 
entity he classifies as prior, as the non-existence of curd in 
milk; subsequent or destruction, as the non-existence of milk 
in curd; mutual, as the non-existence of the horse in the cow 
and vice versa ; and absolute, as the non-existence of a horn 
on the head of the hare. Without the recognition of the first 
two kinds, he contend.s, there could be no idea of causation : 
in its prior negation lies the character of the curd as effect, in 
its destruction that of the milk as the cause. Ever} thing has 
two aspects: it regards its self, it e.vists, as regards anything 
else it is non-e.xistent; and both these aspects are real and 
necessary to each other. It is only through this fact that we 
car: Sir- , ' i iare is no jar on the ground,” or that we can 
ever differentiate things, which is jios.sible only on the ground 
of a real existence of non-existence. It is impossible to 
''perceive this entity, for perception must deal with the exis- 
tent; the process of intellection is, therefore, purely mental; 
the ground is -kc. 5!;. iar remembered, and then ensues the 
purely mental cognition .styled negation, which must be 
distinguished from inference or any other form of know- 
ledge. 


..»j til may be noted that Silikanfttha commented on the Praiastai" 
pSdabMsya (Bodleian Catalogue, p. 24 i). 

• Slokttvariiiko, pp. 473-92; MSnamesodaya, pp. .'jS-ed, 11448- 
cf. pp. 49-63 ; pp. 29 ^ 98 , 
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% Though the Mfmailisa is so deeply concerned with the 
sacrifice, it has no belief in the doctrine that the rewards of 
offering are to be expected either from the deities to whom 
the offerings are directed to be made, or from a God as 
creator or apportioner of reward and punishment. The 
sacrifice generates an unseen potency, whence the goods 
desired by sacrificers are obtained ; the Vedanta Siitra 
(III, 2, 40) expressly negatives the idea that in Jaimini^s 
view there was divine intervention in this regard, and the 
atheism of the true Mimariisa is regarded with such unani- 
mity as to render it impossible to explain it away,^ The 
full development, however, of the doctrine is, as usual, to 
be found in Prabhakara and Kumarila, who adopted from 
the Nyaya-Vai^e§ika the groundwwk of their views 'of the 
world, but declined to follow that school in its speculations 
on the existence of a creator.^ 

The Nyaya-Vai.^e§ika, accepting the doctrine of atoms 
on the one hand and of the periodical creation and destruc- 
tion of the world on the other, had found it nvrcssar} to 
introduce the conception of a creator, in order to secure in 
some measure a mode of bringing about the renewal and 
destruction of the combinations of the atoms and their 
connection with souls. But Prabhakara and Kumarila 
alike deny absolutely the validity of the belief in the periodfc 
.^eation and dissolution of all things ; they accept a con- 


^ As does Max Miiiler, Six Systems^ pp. 275-79 ; cb K. L. Sarfcar, 
T&gore Law Lectures f 1905, p. 508» 

* Frakarampaneika, pp, 137-40 ; ilokai^&rttika^ ^p, 639-80,.; 
Mimmeyodaya^ pp. 70-74; c?, Nyayammjart^ pp, 193-204; .^a^- 
durMnasamuccayUf pp. 284 fb 
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slant process of becoming and passing away, but they find 
no ground for the systematisation of the process, so as to 
produce cycles of evolution and involution of souls. Experi- 
ence, Frabhakara urges, shows us the bodies of all animals 
being produced by ptireiy natural means • we can argue hence 
to the facts of the past and the future, and need invoke no 
extraneous aid. IMoreover, the whole conception of God 
supervising the merits and demerits of men is Idle; God 
cannot perceive merit or demerit by perception, since they are 
notjjerceptibie, nor by the mind, wt^ich is confined to the body 
which it occupies. Supervision also is impossible, even hgd 
God the necessary knowledge ; it must take the form either 
of contact, which is impossible as merit and demerit being 
qualities are not subject to contact, or inherence, and 
plainly a man's qualities cannot inhere in God. II the 
argument is adduced of the analogy of the carpenter, it may 
l>e replied that on this basis the creator would have to be an 
embodied spirit, and no embodied spirit can affect such 
subtle tilings as the atoms or merit and demerit. Nor is it 
conceivable that the atoms should themselves act under the 
will of God, for no parallel to such activity is known to us, 
and, if it were possible, it would follow from the eternity of 
the will of God that creation would be unceasing. The only 
true case of supiervision known to us is that exercised by 
the pul over the body, which it occupies by virtue of its 
merit or demerit, aiv.l there is no need to hoM that the world 
is more than anevcr-clmugiug sequence of things affected by 
the souls in it 

Kumarila's treatment includes both an elaborate attack 
on the whole conception of creation and a special refutation 
of the Vaiksika views. He ridicules the idea of the exis- 
tence of Prajapati before the creation of matter; without a 
a bodv, y-iAihl he feel desire ? If he possessed a body, 
thenm.UTcr must have existed before In's creative activity, 
and^ there is no reason to deny then the existence of other 
bodies. Nor is lluTt- any intelligible motive for creation^T**^ 
granted that, when ihe wor]«j exists, condiiions are regulated 
by merit and dement, ongina] ly there was no merit or 
^emerit, ajcw”! tne creation of a world full of misery was 
inexcusable, for it is idle to argue that a creator could only 
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produce a world in which there is sin and pain. Yet, if his 
action is conditioned, he cannot he omnipotent. M, again, 

, it is alleged that the creation was for his amusement/ this 
contradicts the theory thaUie is perfectly happy, and would 
involve him in wearisome toil. Moreover, there is no 
possibility of establishing the reality of his creative activity. 

It could only rest on reports of the first of created men, and they 
could have no power to testify effectively to a stale of things 
existing before they were brought into 'being. They could 
only rely on what they were told by the creator, and liis 
assertions might he mere boasting. Nor is it at all satis- 
factory to accept the belief in the creation of the Veda, 
which by^no means enhances its value ; still less to hold 
that 'it resides with the creator during the periodic, dissolu- 
tions of the world, for which, again, there is not a shred 
of evidence. 

Against the Vai.^esika view of creation exception is 
justly taken to the difficulty involved in holding that in 
some maimer the action of the Supreme Lord brings to a 
stand at one time the potencies of all the souls, and then 
awakens them all when a new creation is imminent. Against 
this view jt is contended that the activity of men arising 
from their past deeds can never cease, and it is absurd 
needlessly to complicate matters by a^sinniru- the force 
of men’s deeds and the intervention of the desire of God. 
Moreover, it is ImpoHsi blc-. to explain wliy this desire should 
ever arise, and unintelligible to elucidak’ the mode in which 
the creator can a<'l widamt a or i- ^|uire a body, 

Kumarila, however, does not content himself with • 
refuting the Nyaya-Vaise^ika doctrine; he attacks equally 
the Vedanta,^ on tin'* gonmu that, if the absolute is, 

as it is asserted to be, absolutely pure, the world itself 
should be absolutely pure. Moreover, there could l>e no 
creation, for nescience is Impossible in such an absolute, 
jfy however, we assume that some other cause starts nescience 
To activity, then the unity of the absolute disappears. 
Again, if nescience is natural it is impossible to remove It, 
for that could be accomplished only by knowledge of the 


^ Cf. 525-31, 
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self, which, on the theorj’ of the natural character of 
nescience, is out of the question. Nor is the Satnkhya 
doctrine of many selves and nature any more tenable as 
a theory of creation,^ The beginning of creation is held to 
be due to a disturbance in the equiPbrium of the three 
constituents which make up nature. But how can such 
a disturbance take place at a first creation, when there are 
no potencies due to men’s actions demanding fruition? 
Even at subsequent creations, how do latent potentialities 
by themselves become fruitful ’sfithout any consciousness 
to direct them? And, if they do attain fruition, file 
Samkhya theory of liberation by knowledge is without 
value, since the potencies will remain able to come again 
into activity, knowledge, it must be recognised, can never 
give freedom from bondage, which can be attained only by 
the exhaustion of action, for which the Saihkhya metaphysics 
affords no adequate possibility, owing to the infinite 
potentiality of nature. 

Though the existence of a creator is denied, the 
MimSifasa accepts without reserve the doctrine of the 
existence of the self or soul,* and ^abarasvamin elaborates 
the case for its existence; Prabhakara and Kumarila both 
develop the theme in close accordance with his views. 
The necessity of the e.xistence of the self for the Mimaihsa 
rests on its fundamental assumption that the sacrifices are 
{^formed to secure, in many cases, a reward not in this life. 
Pherernust, therefore, be an eternal entity, distinct from the 
^ body, the sense organs, and cognitions, which is both the 
doer of actions and the reaper of their reward. It is not 
unnaturally objected that there is a strong presumption 
apinst claiming eternity for something which suffers 
change, but the more serious objection is made that men do 
not realise, when they reap results, the actions which 
brought these about, thus invalidating the value of the 
tssuHKd continuity, and that there is nothing unnatural in_. 
a man detemming to do an act which will lead to evil 
results in the future, secure in the knowledge that, when 


' PrakatampaMcikS, pp. 141.60 ; 

pp, MUmmey^^dayaf pp, 78-84, 
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these results come to fruition, he will not rcmemher their 
cause. To this Kumarila replies that remembrance has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter; the wise, who 
alone are worthy of sacrificing, realise in all their actions 
the law of retribution, even without reihembering the facts 
of each case. Nor is it any argument against the eternitv 
of the soul that it undergoes modifications; we see 
in actual e.vperience abundant evidence of changes in man’s 
condition in life without any cessation of the substantial 
identity, and we treat d*ath as no more than a change 
tlrfough which the soul endures. The sea remains, despite 
the movements of its waves; the serpent uncoils, without 
change of essence. 

To the theory of the substantial soul the Buddhist at 
once objects, and proposes instead the doctrine of the scries 
of ideas, each of which gathers from its predecessor the 
impressions of its unending past. The performer, therefore, 
it is contended, is the same as the enjoyer, but this contention 
Kumarila rejects. It is imjiossible to accept this view, 
he argues, unless the first idea and the last in the series, 
from performance to result, have a common sukstratum. 
Apart from the fact that, if ideas are really momentary, 
there cp be no interaction and no series, it is impossible on 
the series theory to find any rational basis for action, since 
the doer will clearly not reap what he did, and action 
without rational ground is out of the question among men. 
Moreover, the exact character of transmigration pre.sents 
insuperable difficulties on the Buddhist theory. It is 
impossible for an immaterial idea to move about in a living* 
body, much less to transfer itself from one body to another. 
The hypothesis of a subtle body which serves as an 
intermediary between one life and rebirth is denied by 
Vindhyavasin, and unsupported by any evidence, nor, if it 
existed, is it dear hoiv e.ii idea would pass with it. Nor, 
jigain, can the existence of an idea in the eraijrvo be explained, 
•rhe embryo has no .sense organs and cannot have cognitions, 
and an idea is never known to exi.st save in the form of a 
cognition. Nor can it be supposed that the idea exists as 
a l«ent potentiality in the embryo without a^substraturff, 
^#iile, if the .sense organs are assumed to be the .substratum, 
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then they would possess intelligence, and rebirth would 
become impossible, since on their destruction intelligence 
would go also; further, the share played by the organs in 
developing the idea would contradict the Buddhist doctrine 
that the idea arises from a preceding, idea only. Nor is 
there am- evidence that the first cognition of the newborn 
child is due to a previous idea; we hold that it arises from 
the functioning of the sense organs. There must, therefore, 
be something which possesses the potentiality of ideas, is 
eternal, and capable of transmigration. This need is 
furnished by the soul, which is immaterial and omnipreseui, 
and thus, without motion, is able to connect itself with one 
body after another. 

The soul, tlien, is essentially active, for, unlike the 
VaiJesika .school, the Mimamsa does not, according to 
Kumarila, deem that motion is the only form of action, and 
it is through its superintending activity that the motions of 
the body are achieved. We must, therefore, conceive the soul 
engaged from time immemorial in the work of directing 
a body, the acts done in each life determining the character 
of the body attained in the next, a process which will cease 
only, if ever, when the soul ceases to obtain a bodily 
habitation. 

Again, from another point of view the Buddhist conception 
of a series is imperfect. Granted that it is impossible to 
establish a soul merely on the ground of such attributes of 
the soul as pleasure, desire, or memory, adduced by the 
VuV'esiii.i siho<il as itidication.-: of the existence of the soul, 
since these might be ^plained on the theory of impressions’ 
no such explanation is available to dispose of the cognition 
of the self. In the case of the two judgments, “ I knew ” 
and _1 know,” the theory of ideas breaks completely down. 
The first Jdea cannot, as past, know the later idea, nor can 
the later idea know the first. It is u.scless to appeal to a 
series, for the series was not present at the first cognition, 
nor is it pr^ent at the last. Nor is there any unity' in the'~’ 
two cognitions, for the Buddhist refuses to recognise any 
classes. Nor ran it argued that similarity would suffice, 
TO in aigni^ons of different objects, e.g. a horse and a cow, 
there is no similarity of cognition. The bare fact of each 
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being in one aspect a cogniser would at most give merely 
tile bare recognition that there was a cogniser, biit no 

• personal identity, A true permanent substance is, therefore, 
essential, and such a substance explains far more effectively 
than any other liypotliesis such phehomena us desire, 
memory, and pleasure and pain, while it Is the 

basis of merit and demerit. 

This p'crnKinent entity is quite distinct from tliebcicl>\ 
the senses, or cognition. The elements of the body are 
seen to be without inlelMgence, and the cymbinatioii of 
s«:h elements cannot produce inielligcnce. If, again, one, 
element alone had this nature, the others could not coalesce 
with it to form a body. A dead body, which consists 
of precisely the same material as the living body, contains 
no intelligence. On the contrary, tlie fact that a l>ody Is an 
organised whole suggests irresistibly the fact that it serves 
the purpose of another which directs it, namely, the soul 
Such phrases as I am fat/' or “ I go/^ are merely natural 
transfers of use. On the other hand, the phrase My body ” 
siiow*s clearly that the ego and the body are different. 
The same argument can be applied to the ca.se of the 
sense organs, b-iit others are also available; thus the fact 
that I feel wiih my liaiid what I see with my eyes sliow^s 
that there is something be}*oii(l the sense organs. Again, a 
blind Hwin rerrK'mbcrs wliat he saw when his € 3 'esiglit 
remained, n^hlvh uo-uh! fi'C i;np‘-s..diile if the organ were the 
self. Ivlorc gt'm.Ta ;I V tiu* nird; s: - of any cognition reveals to 
us the fact Ulo llw I ’* b- r-.-c the body, nor the ■'.•ar-i engan?-' 
nor the cognition itself, but something over and bevonci 
Many people can have the same cognition as far <nutf!U 
is concerned, but each cognition has an individual refer- 
ence, as is seen also with perfect clearness in the facts of 
memory; if there were I how could we have the fact 
that one, wTo 1 k> h\’irncd half a lesson at one time, caft 
later on resuiiie tlie task at the place at ivhich he left off ? 

* The objection, that the terras My soul indicate a differ- 
ence between tlie I '' aiid the soul, is met by holding that 
In the word '*sour’ the meaning cognition Is to bt 
understood, cognition often l>ci;ig isuiccuratoly inscribed af 
the goal The result can be 'confirmed by the evidence 
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of the Saiiihitas and Brahmanas, the former of which 
implicitly, the latter explicitly, recognise the existence of 
the eternal soul. 

There must, however, be something to mediate between 
the eternal and omliipresent soul and, the world, else its 
knowledge would be eternal and omniscient, as emphati- 
cally it is not. The mediator is furnished by mind, whose 
contact with the soul is the essential condition for its con- 
sciousness in all its forms. For this contact it is necessary 
that mind should, in contrast to scRil which is omnipresent, 
be atomic, and possess the capacity of extremely rapid 
motion, a fact which makes our experiences, even when 
truly successive as they are, appear on occasion to be simul- 
taneous. Mind, however, can exist only in a body, which 
the soul must ensoul, and then through it the soul comes into 
contact with the outer world by means of the sense organs. 
Through the contact of e.xternal objects with the sense 
organs, mediated by the mind, the soul appreciates the outer 
world ; the mind directly conveys to it knowledge of plea- 
sure,^ pain, desire, aversion and effort, which are among its 
qualities. It possesses further qualities: cognition, which is 
Mlf cognised in the terminology of Prabhakara or, as 
Kumarila has it, inferred ; merit and demerit, which are 
inferred ; and iraprpsion (satkskara), which is produced 
by apprenension and resuU.s in memory, from whose opera- 
uons It is inferred, i’ho principle of impression, more- 
*u^*^*r y applies to merit and demerit, for these exist in 
^the form of impressions of past activities, and can hardly 
be .said to be separate qualities, since they inerelj- sum up 
15 terms of mor.il v.ilue, the nature of the accainulatcd 
impressions ; hence, though they appear as distinct elements 
m the Njuya-Vai.sesika lists, one list of qualities attri- 
buted to Kumanla more logically leaves out merit and 
droerit. further, the soul possesses the common oualitics 
of number, namely, unity ; individuality; dimension as 
^iiipresmt as opposed to atomic, or of the same sixe' 
^ the l^y as held by the Jains; and conjunction and 
disjunction with mind. Nothing is more obscure than 
fills relatiorf'between the soul and the mind. It is said to 
be brought about by merit and demerit, but it is obvious 
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that it is also affected by the of the suiil, which is 

never regarded as merely ; . its attitude to iiiimL 

* The impossibility of relationship intelligibly 

is inherent in the e.V the gulf between the 

material and the impiiiierial worlds. B?Jt it is carious that, 
as in the Nyriya-VaLesika, there is no real atlempi m the 
Mimarhsa to explciin in what way mind is active in llie 
processes of reasoning. It is obvious that inference, arid 
tlie other means of proof apart from sense pt.'ireeption, must be 
due to the activity of mftid in contact with the soul, but 
in%isteiit:e on the |)art of mind in the direct y;r>.aol’ra! of 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort has a; p.ire’v'!'. 
resulted in ol>scuring the essential part which it must be 
deemed to play in the higlier mental acuvities, if for no 
other reason than that thev all rest, save verbal cognition 
and negation, on sense perception as an ultimate basis, and 
even verbal cognition and negation must be mediate<l to the 
soul by mind. 

The soul, then, witli the aid of the mind, is the enjoyer 
of all experience; the sense organs the in<truments; the 
objects, external or infernal, the world and the qualities of 
the soul; and the body is the abode of the sense organs and 
the mine!, through whose instrumentality the soul has experi- 
ence. Of tM)dies Praliluikara recognises three kinds only"— 
womii-born, egg-born and sweat-lmrn— oinittitig, witli some 
Nyaya-\'aisehika authorities, the vegetalde body, on the 
ground that its possession of 'S or:^' is not established, 
despite the Jain views on this topic. .NoneljUt eartli brxiies ^ 
are accepted by Pniljhakara, though the N}aya-Vai^e^ika 
accepts the. existence in other worlds of water irndies, tire 
bodies and air bodies; this excludes tlie 'Vedanta view, which 
finds in the !)ody five or three elements or the variant which 
admits of four 'only, dlie body, however, in any event is 
essentially subservient to the soul, which aapiires a body m 
^ accordance with its past <leeds; in what manner this is 
Accomplished neither Frablmkara or Rumarila tell us, for 
in truth the problem is incomprehensible. 

So far the views of FrabMkara and Rumarila seem to 
be in general harmony, but there is a distinct m'-A’Trpjtncs , 
if not a very important one, in their view of the wanniT ip 
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which the soul is cognised. In the view of Prabhakara the 
cognition is self-illumined, but this doctrine is not applicable 
to the soul. The Vedanta view, of course, insists on the 
doctrine of self-ilI™ination in the case of the cognition 
and the soul as consciousness alike; Pr»bhakara objeds that 
in this case the soul must be present in consciousneL 
during the state of deep sleep no less than during the wakinv 
dreaming and fourth states, and, as all our consciousness 
can be explained by hypothesis of the self-illumination of 
cognition, it is needless to assuid^ any other self-luminous 
object. The Nyaya view, which makes the soul to be the 
object of direct perception, as opposed to the VaiSesika 
doctrine of the inferring of the soul, which is also found in 
older Nyaya, is rejected by Prabhakara on the ground that 
It serves to make the perceived also the perceiver, which is 
in his view absurd, a position for which there is clearly 
much better ground than in the cognate case of the denial 
of the mental perception of cognition. The theory which 
he adopts is, then, simply that in every cognition the soul 
enters into the cognition as a necessary element, and, therefore 
m a sense the .soul is cognised by the same means of valid 
cognition as the objects which it knows. But, while the 
pul 1.S thus cognised, it is not cognised as a true object- it 
is cognised as the agent in cognition, just as a man who walks 
IS the agmt of walking, not the object. The soul, therefore, 
IS the substratum of the self-illumined cognition, into which it 
fflters in the element of “I,” and this fact explains why in 
d^ sleep there is no self-consciousncss, since at that time 
there is no cognition, and the soul can be known only along 
with a cognition. But the fact that there is no cognition 
does not ropn that there is no soul: consciousness is not, as 
m the \edanta, the essence of the soul, but a mere quality 
It, the state of liberation the soul remains eternally 
to have cognitions it ceases to be 
cognised. _ While this view of the knowledge of the soul in 
^If-consciousness is ingenious and not unhappv, laying a*s 
It does due stress on the necessary implication of the self in 

difficult to see why Prabha- 
Ttara did riSt admit that the soul was self-illumined, which 
js certainly the natural interpretation of the $qharabh^ya 
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(p. 22), That lemi seems to apply more readily to tlie soul 
than to cognitions on his own theory, in which the cognition 
seems really to be inferred, as it actually is held to be by 
the school of Kumarila, 

How far Kumarila really differs €roin Prahhakara in 
these views is not clear. He certainlv is credited bv such 
texts a:s the : ^'p. loi) and the S trvasiddhmia^ 

smi.iirnha (\ III. J the view that the self is the object 
of direct perception iiy the mind, a view ascri!)eci by the 
Nyayamanjart (p. 4 29 ji to the and this is 

perhaps a legitimate deduction fr^-.n t.i- :rir-u which he 
certainly held, that the existence of the self is established 
through the notion of L" The aoul he holds to be the 
siibstratura of the '' I ” element in cognition, and this 
appears to be practically identical with Prabhakarals view’ 
that the soul i.s the substratum of the sdLillumined cogni- 
tion, and the “ I element in it, Kumarila, however, 
adopts in the Tantravarttika^ the doctrine that the soul 
is pure consciousness, though he distinguishes it from cogni- 
tion, but this characteristic is hardly more than a verbal 
deviation from the view of Prabhakara, as far as practical 
results go. 

Prabhakara and Kumarila are agreed as to the fact of 
ther>.‘ c\isni;g. a multitude of separate souls, as is the neces- 
sary supposition of the Sutra and tlie theme of tlie BhdsviL 
The fv,'ra:[»fiun another soul is obviously beux but 
one secs the activities of other bodies, and infers thence that 
they must be ensouled, Just as one's own body is cuM-uled 
Thus, if a pupil has learned half his ta^k in one d.u, t!V' 
fact that he continues to learn the next half the nei'i day 
is a good grouiKl for assuming that he possesses a' soul. 
The same result can be arrived at from the fact that merit 
and demerit are Intinitely various, and not one, as they 
must be if ihvrv. wvwe one soul only. The objection that 
pain is fell as localised, though there is hut one soul In the 
body, is met !)y insisting that in reality the feeling is in the 
soul, and it is only the cause of the pain which can M said 

^ CL M&mmeyodayii^ p, 80. But in ^^lokai-arHiku, p 525 Cvv. 
142, 143), lie teems to accept self4liuminatiori from Irfe Bhi$ya, 

* Tram,, p, 516; m Shk-u'-irfako, p. (v, 167), 
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(0 be localised. The further Vedanta contention, that the 
sun, though one, appears by reflection in different substances 
to be endowed with diverse qualities, is also rebutted bv the 
observation that the qualities, which appear different, do not 
really belong to the sw^n but to the reflecting medium. On this 
analogy the different qualities appearing in connection with 
the soul Would belong to the bodies which are ensouled, and 
this conclusion is manifestly contrary to fact, since cognition 
etc., are qualities, as we have seen, of soul, not of body. It 
IS characteristic, however, of the tendency to import Vedanta 
conceptions into the Mimaiiisil that the Sarvasiddhant&^ 
Siimgraha (Mil, 39) asserts categorically that there is one 
supreme self, of which the individual selves are unreal 
differentiations. 


.'>uch being the nature of the soul of man, his normal lot 
IS to continue in an unending cycle of lives, each determined 
trom the outset by his actions in previous lives, unless he 
adopts the path which leads to freedom from this round of 
Mislcnce. I he process of this liberation is sketched by 
i rabhakara; first the man becomes disgusted by the troubles 
which attend this mortal life; then he realises that even the 
pleasures of this life are inseparable from pain, both in 
their attainment and in their disappearance; accordingly he 
devotes his mind to seeking final release from all wmrldly 
hmgs. To this end he abstains from all prohibited acts, 
which lead to punishment hereafter, and also from all acts 

wSi for the purpose of attaining some 

worldly or heavenly guerdon. He also exhausts the accumu- 
Kitecl store of his merit and demerit by undergoing the 
es[)eneiices which result thence. Finally he^ destroys 
receptacle of e.xpermnce by the knowledge of the 
soul, together with such concomitants as contentment 
self-restraint and so forth, all things enjoined by the 

■■ soul. When all this 

men ihe acmevement of release is brought 
•J. ) nu. ^ J r.u>.,itkar:i .n-.iMs tnat, as the te.xts enjoin the know- ' 
♦Kami?* no ulterior purpose, it must be understood 

i® knowledge, 

mirit or dlif consists in the cessation of the operation of 
went or dement, and m total freedom from the body. 
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I^iberation Is purely negative in character; the soul exists as 
a mere existence without cognition, and without either 
• pleasure or pain, both of which are essentially connected 
with the presence of the soul in the body. The existence 
thus achieved is iliu| like that attained* in the view of the 
Vaisesika, the condition enjoyed by a stone as the author of 
the Sarvasiddhduiusnmtiraha malicicmsiy j>oints out. 

Kiimfirila’s views are largely in harmony with those of Pra- 
bhakara; thus he holds that liberation cannot be supposed to 
be Hiss in any form, wliickis essentially transient and unreal 
consistently with the main aim of the Mimamsa, he 
cannot admit that the Vedic texts, which seem to connect 
freedom from return with knowledge of the soul, mean that 
knowledge produces rlirect!}' this result. This would con- 
flict with the criticisms urged by him against the Sfuhkhya 
that they erroneous!)' hold that knowledge by itself can 
terminate bcjiidage; it on the contrary, only possible to 
(‘ounteract tlu; accumulated result of f>ast deeds by working 
off the conse(|ueiices ; the function of knowledge, therefore, 
may prevent hirtber ac'cumulation of merit and demerit; it 
cannot annul what has l)een accumulated. So Kumarila 
attaches only an indirect value to knowledge of the self as a 
factor in sacrificial performance; in the first place, it serves 
to induce men to undertake sacrifices in cases where they 
would not else be willing to do so, for they understand the 
distinction of soul and !)ody and tlie s|>i ritual advantages 
of sacrificing, in the second place, through such knowledge 
men learn to pc^rforin tlu‘ regular offerings, including not 
merely the fixed offerings but those for sfiedal occasions antf** 
penances, willi the aim merely of avoiding the sin which 
arises from non-performance, and without any desire for the 
advantages accruing therefrom. It is agreed that men who 
do not desire flie results of such sacrifices do not oldain 
them, a doctrine which, of course, is familiar in tinolher 
application from the Bhagavadgilfu Thus, then, by this 
tneans the actions of |)asl lives are worked out, while 
no new action is accumulated, and the man l)€comes 
ready for final release in the shape of perpetual freedom 
from corporeal attachment. The final condit4»n, then, di 
man will be the persistence of pmre consciousness, but 
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without cognition or feeling of any sort. This view, though 
in entire harmony with the Miinahisa. has suffered the usual 
fate at the hands of the later te.xts,^ in which it is asserted 
that the final condition of man is a state of constant bliss. 

In what manner then does the performance of sacrifice 
operate as affecting the soul? The Slimarhsa in both 
schools is confident that there is no question of rewards 
coming from the deity to whom the offerings are made; no 
deity is either eternal or omnipresent, and there could be no 
assurance of it ever receiving the* numerous offerings made 
by diverse votaries, apart from the difficulty of the detty 
conferring rewards. There must, therefore, be a capacity, 
which does not exist prior to the sacrificial action, either in 
the principal performance or in the agent, but which is 
generated in the course of the performance. Before a man 
performs a sacrifice, which will lead to heaven, there is an 
incapacity in the offering and in the man himself to secure 
that result, but, when he has performed it, he becomes, as 
a result of the action, endowed with a potency, styled 
Apurva, w'hich in the course of time will secure for him the 
end desired. The existence of this potency is teistified to 
in the scriptures; its necessity is apparent by the means of 
proof known as presumption. We find in the Veda 
assertions that sacrifices produce certain results, and, as the 
operation of the sacrifice, as we see it, is transient, the 
truth of the scripture would he vitiated if we did not accept 
tlie theory of Apurva. Nor is there anything illogical in 
^ the doctrine; every action sets in force activities in 
sr.bstance.s or agents, and these come to fruition when the 
massar;. auxiliaries are present. The action specified is 
caued nuo by the injunction contained in the 

form of an ojitative in a sentence in the Veda. 

Irom this doctrine Prabhakara dissents, elaborating 
instead a theory which is obviously a refinement on the 
simple view which Kumarila accepts from the older writers 
of the school and which best suits the Mlmamsa Sutra Ifi 
his opinion the injunction rests in the sentence as a whole, 

» * Minamyodaya, p. 88. 

II 1 ^ Prakaranapmeiki, pp. 185 If; Tantravimika, 
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not in the optative verb, and he denies that from the action 
there arises directly the Apurva. On the contrary, the 
* process is that the injunctive sentence lays down a mandate* 
Niyoga; this excites the man to exertion, and this exertion 
pertains to some %rm of action, indicated by the verb of 
the injunctive sentence. The exertion produces in the agent 
a result (kirya) to which also the name of Niyoga is given 
by Frabliakara, on the ground that it is this which acts as 
an incentive to the agent to put forth exertion towards the 
performance of tlie action, denoted by the i^erb of the in- 
jtmetive clause. The Ni}oga, however, is imabie to produce 
its result, unless aided liy something which Salikanitha styles 
fate, nor is it apparent that either in his terminology or 
in his view of the process Prabhakara’s doctrine is any 
superior to that of Kumarila, It seems as if primarily it arose 
from nothing more Important than the ol)S€rvation that the 
result produced in the agent teas in one sense his motive to 
action as much as the sentence directing the action to tie done, 
leading to a transfer of the k-nn Niyoga, naturally applicable 
to the sentence, to the condition in the agent to which the 
more orthodox name of Apurva was usually applied. 

In simple sacrifices there is only one Apurva produced, but 
in more complicated sacrifices there may be several, as a rule 
four. Thus ill the new and full moon sacrifices, consisting 
of tw^o sets of three ofilations at new and full 
lively, there may h?* di.-ringuLdtrd tl:e Ahg.Vii.rva, pertaining 
to the minor acts c-f ihe m vrr;u fi;: Utpattyapurvn. 

the result flowing from each of the three oldations m eiili|er 
set; the S'imn<!ri ‘..ai.urv::. the result of each u roup of thre^. 
and the Phalapurva, the result of the ’vliolr* per hirers uco re- 
garded as a unit. But it is not ever- ari-ioc; win. h bring- 
about an Apurva; those actions, which are devoted simply to 
some material result, though a part of the sacrifice, such as 
the appointment of priests or the threshing of corn, are mol 
^ credited ivith any such effect, as they serve an immediate 
* purpose and need no furtter explanation. 

In the view’' of both schools there is a clear relation be- 
tween the injunction and the action of the agent; the former 
possesses a verbal energy bkavam) iiTtts tendenef to 

produce action by tlw agent- while the latter puts forth 
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actual energy (dnhl bkdvand) towards tlie end indicated in 
the Injunction.^ 

It is significant of the theistic tendency of Indian thought 
that iwen the MImamsa was not exempt from transformation. 
Despite its emphalir denial of the existence of a Supreme 
hmd.ilmSari^asiddhdntasamgraha (¥111,40,41) treats the 
end of man as to he obtained by meditation upon, and wor- 
ship of, the Supremc^Spirit which is manifested in each man, 
and authors, such as x\padeva and Laiigaksi Bhaskara, declare 
that if the sacri lice Js performed ki honour of Govinda or 
the crpitor, Isvara, it leads to the highest good, basing thfe 
assertion on the authority of the BIm guvadgitd. Hence it is 
easy to explain the tendency of such works as the .Senear a-- 
ndmd^sd of thepo]\maih VeiikaicAa, wlicre Vedanta tenets 
are grafted on the .MImamsa. Guaaratna, in his comment 
on the (p, jo^s) .-'iiniiarlv ats;ril)utes to 

Jaimini accordance of the Mayfi doctrine. 

riic (|uestion, however, arises, how far, in accepting views 
of the^ future of the^ spirit, which are rejected l>y both 
ITabhakara and by Kumarila, and in imparting a theistic 
tinge to the doctrine, later texts relied on earlier authority 
now lost to us. It must be remembered that In the Vedanta 
Sutra there are attributed to Jamini not merely views in 
entire harmony with his principles, such as insistence (IV, 
1, 17) on the fact that works bear their due fruit without 
any di\ inc inter\cntion of any kind, but also opinions which 
show him in the imcApedecl Ifylit of a ir\u: Veduntin, though 
not of the i',rtli<ido\ uoariiic of Sniiikiira. Thus he is 
eredited with Uk- view that the order in wliidi a man must 
pass through the various stages of life (aSramas) is fixed as 
from lower to higher, and never vice versa, and as explain- 
ing away as metaphorical the assertion that the highest 
spirit IS a span in size. More precise light is thrown on 
hiD doctrine by the fact that he adopted the view of the fate 
of the soul on departing, by which it is ultimately led by a 
spirit to Brahman, in the sense that the absolute Brahman is * 
meant, though Saifikara argued, apparently against the 

\ (ed. Benares) pp. 1-22, 118-2S • Iff. 

mMisSpanbhiistt, pp. 75-30. ^ -s-s, . 1 , mi- 
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iElentloa of the Vedanta Sutra (IV, 3, 7-14) that the refer- 
ence is to the lower Brahman, the soul passing to the higher 
• state only on the occurrence of the absorption of the lower 
Brahman. In its hna! condition the soul possesses, accord- 
ing to Jainiiiii, al! t|je qualities of the Brahman enumerated 
in the Chdfido^ya Upanisad (VIII, 7), together with oniiiipo- 
tence and omniscience, and further possesses a body and senses, 
having the power of assuniiiig many diverse forms. Though 
this is not the view of SaiiikaradV, 4, 5, 1 1 ) it can harclly 
be imagined that Jaiminitreally regarded this condition as 
iwtainiiig to the soul merely preparatory to final ab-onuion 
in the Brahman; we may rather suppose that on this topic 
his views were akin to those of Rumrinuja, and perhaps 
of Badarayana himself. 

If we were to hold that tlie Jaimini of the Karma- 
Mlnmiiisa and the Jaimini of the Vedanta must be regarded 
as enunciating one body of doctrine, we would be forced to 
the admission that the later school of Mimamsa departed 
from the [jri topics of the founder of the doctrine by ignor- 
ing the fact that the MimaMsd Sutra represented only one 
side of his thought. But to accept this would probably be 
to lay far too much stress on the traditional allocation of 
doctrines; it is far more plausible to assume that the views 
in the Mimamsa do not re[>resent one asfiect of the 
dsouglit oi :;.n individual sage, but are the expression of the 
doctrine of a school, which appealed to Jaimini and 
Bfidarayana only so far as it thought fit to adopt or diseUw^s 
views of theirs. It would otherwise he altogether too 
remarkable that of tm'o authorities, who <a)Vt?red much the^ 
same ground, we shouh! have preserved the Sutra of one on 
the doctrine of action, and the Sutra of the other on the nature 
of the absolute, and in both cases the form of the Sutra is 
decidedly unfavooralde to the view that it Is the production 
of one definite auihor. llie shadowy personalities of J almiili 
and Badarayana can " hardly claim much more effective 
teality than those of Gautama or Kanslda, or even than 
Kapila himself. 

If, on the one hand, there was a tendency to adapt the 
Mimaitisa to Iheistic or pantheistic views, therT'was on tM 
other a steady process of degradation of the deities to whom 
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the offerings were supposed to be made. It can hardly be 
assumed that these deities were not believed to Ije real by 
the founders of the Mimariisa. And there is nothing to show 
that Jaimini did not accept their existence. But the later 
doctrine, as evinced in such works as the Devatasvarupavi- 
cara of Apadeva, does not accept tSe validity of the 
descriptions of the deities given in the Puranas as showing 
the existence of such beings ; these passages rank as mere 
Arthavada , the deity is merely that to which offering is 
made, and has no existence beyoni the Mantras addressed 
to it. 



THE RCLES OF unT-VI. 
INTF.RI^RETATIOX 

WE have seen that PraLLakar.; and Knra'irila 
by their elaborate eiii.-ieinalfiaii-ai ar.d ra. t.n.h’ .-a '.1 er,- 
quiries precisely the' '.tuu- re.-uit.- nv r-- -iair-K 

accepted by Jaimini, the Oc; ibnt uu;’.- c.- riaiitf.n;-;’,'. i’-- 
inculcated by the Veda in the tcr.u i-f i’r,'...MrJer.-. ahaL,;r-; 
to be carried out on the alrenqili ot the aulisor.hv ui ih,.!* iv\i' 
as uncreated and eternal, ’{‘he ta>k of Juuaini, i;t ail .-;ivc- 
the first Puda of Adhvavi; i, u. iheafon-, o, hie (hevr. fhv 
principles which will etiai'.-e nwa riuhtr.- !•! -.'crfi.:;;'. tiir 
actions whicli the Veda iitu wlrhL tbo of 

the Vedic literature renders it diffiruii t.i The 

task falls essentially Diicitr .v-u c'.-at la ad. : i; ■■■ 
to determine precise!} ‘.o vdiat teMs an.' in ’.vha; tiesate 
authority attaches, and it is rwpii.dte <o cia-sife Htin.v.i- 
cally the various form- of iitjuL-. th.n n;:h rof.-’r. iu’c ■,.:v 
actions which they t.-ijoin. hot:; cutte- ,irc lirfurcteC. 
though occasionally in * .<t j[ lif 1 1/"! ’ ? I :ll til t! J It i* ft' li't.’ 

Sutra; the eiore ini|K;nani 

tion, forms the main of LiIfi whlk ibv 

compendia usually CQVt’r HVifr lesr. the uIh-I' 

field* The details of lite tust UF;«u?iiA h:;vf: Ihile 

general value; they, deal whit iocid.-nt.*. whl^ h 

flourished only' in tlie <\rc}y day> <ii rh- ir^u.^v -{ 
Mimanisa, and in many r,ise.^ flu- Ltln.ur deiOinl nj :arir 
kvestigation cannot but to us On tbv */a;i r 

hand, the principles of i n ter p. relation dewloped ark* nfnrM 
both valuable and interesting as e.Karnple> of 

Of the Vedic lexis :iie Bralunanar aiUtrd immediate* 
material for the exlractiori of :he inyuntiioDS. whUh are tLe 
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essential part of the Veda, but they contain also pas.sa<re 3 
which cannot be treated as dealing with either positive^or 
negative injunctions, and are classed either as explanatory- 
matter Arthavada, or name, Namadhey a. The Arthavada 
( 1, w, 1 -oO at first sight seems not to be entitled to authoritv 
but kumarila and Prabhakara alike defend its validity thc- 
latter against the charge that such sentences are inexpreskve 
since tiiey are not construed with injunctive verbal forms.’ 
Ihe yaiue of the Arthavada, both hold, lie.s in it cither 
extolling desirable, or censurinp forbidden, acts; it thus 
comc.s into immediiite connection with injunction or prohi- 
bition. Hence it follows that, in cases where it might be 
possible to extract from an Arthavada an injunction; it is 
needless to do so, the passage being adequately explained if 
It remains eulogistic of some action already enjoined. 
Arthavadas may be variously divided, but the simplest 
division IS into three clas.ses: the first is where in contradic- 
tion of some other nieans of proof a quality is asserted to exi.st 
as m ihe post is the sun,” which .serves to extol the 
bnlliance of the post. Or it may niereiv reiterate a truth 
known otherwi.se, as in “ Agni i.s a protection from the cold.” 
Ur It merely may refer to something which has happened 

kiimra means of proof nor already 

The case of aanio (I, 4, 1-16) is far more okscure; dis- 

sententeb udhkiJa yajet.i pasiikam.ik, he who de.sircs 

wl; cilrava v.ijcta 

die Wb the cilro”; a^nihntram juhoti, “he'offers 
the .Vknihotra ; and sycnenabhicaran yaktn “ he who 
practuus yyitchcraft should offer the .vyeiL sacrifKe^> H 
Phiusible to suppo.se that the sulidivision 
owes its creation to the practical necc.ssity of dealing with a 
hmited num.ier ot ob.scure sacrificial terms, but was later 
extended into a wider area. In the developed theory* the 
justitication of the classification of name is given as folloivs' 
Each word m the injunction must be brought imreSive 


rxn ss a Mhasamgraha, pp. xii, 
pp. so rr. 


eWI mu nisditya ya prnkdsa , 




n-lrmor. 1<, the fncr-v in the at;en) e>-trilai i.v tie,- infun.'iT.n 
i he enerp requires a result to he a>:lneveri. an in's«runicnt 
' ‘ <0 achieve it. and an indicauon of the prcedure 

to be tohou-ed. I he last re<iui..ite is funii.h.-d b* varior. 
suDsidiary injunctions, the instninent *and !l;c nhiVct zrc 
given by tiie veri) ynjet'-i an.-i the quaiiliratuiii p.irjk'itn'jh 
whir l may oe reduced to y. a. i pjiium b^s.irr.rf, “ he 
should ettert or realise cattle l.y the uh^: of tiie .sacrifu-e." 
It remains to dispose of udbkidu, and, various other su-'ires. 
tons as to how it should Ub taken (e.g. as denoting asmde) 
b6«ng rejected, the conclusion is arrived at that it nierelv 
seryes to limit the idea expressed iiy is on]v u name 

and thus deserves a separate i'.lace in the cl.issiskation of 

texts. 


DLstincl fnp the Brahmana the ^larura (I, 2, 
of which no cft'ective definition is atteni[)ted in the texts ^ 
llie Mantras are divifjed into the Rc, Saman and Vaju^ 
accordsiig as they are recited, suiijr, or muttered, usuallv in a 
low tone, though some of tfie Vajus Mantras, the Xignda^ 
are saui out aloud; the Yajus is uruallv held to he mimel ' 
ncal, though with small accuracy. .Mantras do not lav down 
injunctions, hut in the main they serve to denote something 
of value in connection with the deilv 

to w'hom offering is to be made, llie lendenc)' to find this 
characteristic is much overdone in the Mimamsfi, thmigli 
even It is comriellcd to recognise now and tlum tliat a 
Mantra mmthc regarded e.s iuerJy uf a eulogi.u’c character, 
or even that it is dertiued t.") li.u, e rome "'ineTnat'ira. J fruit 
ihc^Mlmamsa |>05itlori is, of course, an inevitable rcMilt of 
eliminating the goodwill of tlie deity us a real factor in the 
sacrifice ; the hymns with which their authors intended to 
confer pleasure on tfie gods become a some^vhat cumbrous, 
and not altogether useful, part of the saTUicial a,v;.-.iratu>/ ' 

* of flic Mantras of the Yajus type, however, the* 

Mimariisa dcveloj;)s some sensible rules of construction 
(II, 1,46-49), rendered necessary by the fact that, while the 
metre in the case of the Rc and the song in the case of the 
Saman determined tlie extent of the I^fantra,jthe Yajus ^ 


^ Mima}fisdbdkprakii&, pp. 58-70; Mfmihsdp&tibhdk, p, 40, 

6 
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Mantras were recorded in long paragraphs, with no obvious 
mechanical dividing marks. These principles are that of 
syntactical unity (ekavdkyata); those words must be taken 
together which, whep so united, form a single idea, or, as 
Frabhakara puts it, to suit his theory injunction, express 
a single purpose, and which, taken apart, are not expressive 
of any idea or purpose* Secondly, there is admitted the 
principle of syntactical split (vdkyabheda), which permits 
us to break up what else might be taken as a single sentence 
into parts, each of which must contain a single idea. But 
this expedient is permissible only when there is a cl&r 
Vedic injunction to make the split, or when no other con- 
struction is really possible, for otherwise the error is com- 
mitted of multiplying Apurvas resulting from Mantras. 
None the less it is a necessary procedure in cases where it is 
made clear in any way that there are distinct acts to be 
accompanied !>)■ ^lantras; “Pleasant I make this seat 
for thee ; sit upon it’’ (T.B. Ill, 7, 5, 2) would primd facie 
be one Mantra, but, as ft is intended to serve the double 
purpose of accompanying the act of making the seat for tlie 
cake, and setting it down, it must be taken as two. Thirdly, 
there is the principle of extension {anusanga), which 
denotes that it is often necessary in the case of Mantras to 
supply with several sets of words a clause which follows the 
last of these sets only, and which might thus be deemed to 
belong to it alone. 

Authority, however, is not confined to the Vedic Safiihitas 
and the Brahraanas. It Is extended to the Smrtis, in which 
terra Kumarila^ includes primarily the Itihasas, Puranas, 
and the Smrti of l^lanu, these being works which claim 
universal application. The Itihasas and Puranas he deems 
to contain injunctions based on Vedic authority ,and much 
•Arthavada, but he admits that there are. also injunctions 
arising fr-an Luo-Ar n*':rld!y ‘Considerations, passages useful 
only to gi'.a pleasure, and oiiur e?:tranecus matter ; the 
hymns to deiiies .-ena* to secure a tnmscendenlal result. 
They serve as wholes ihv useful purpose of instructing men 

* TanimvUrttika^ trans. pp. 2.5, 112 ff, 244. TheSiitra (I, 3, 1-7, 
11-14) nev^'f liientions the word Smrti ant! the commentators differ 
widely in their versions. 
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of very various capacity and knowledi'e. In the ease of the 
Smrtis proper only five alternatives are availal.le: either thev 
• are completely erroneous, which is w.v •■•-!! h.- .> these work's 
are obviously useful and men .»re n-.: -■ . . as to i/clieve 
nonsense ; or they gre due to r)crsona'! oijservaiioii, which 
cannot be accepted; or they rest on tradititm, which would 
give no assurance of validip ; or thev are delibcr.tudv 
intended to deceive, which is incredibie for Jack of motive 
and probaldlity of success; or, finailv, thev represent lo=i 
Vedic tradition. For titis decision there can !.e adduced a 
rbf^ain corroboration in the fact that for certain statements 
in Smpi;- we can find confirmation in Vedic texts, whence we 
can as.sume that other statements were also derivcai from texts, 
now unhappily lost to us. Thus p.irt of the Smrtis is derived 
from the Veda, part from ordinary motives of life, and the 
.story material is Arthav.ida, as in the Itiliasas and Pur, anas. 
The view of Prabhiikara'' is mat e.ssentiallv different; he 
also accepts the inference of Vedic authority, but exprc.ssly 
negates it in the case of SmrtipS which do not [srcscrilie 
or prohibit any course of action, for <wample, .statements 
that plants have souls, which contradicts his own denial of 
vegetable bodies. Both .schools again agree (L.t. IS, lo) 
in accepting as valid the Smrtis of ' .such authors as 
Gautama, Vasistha, Baudhayana, Sankha and 

Harita, despite the occurrence in tiiem of passages laying 
down certain customs as [iractised by persons iii the east, 
and so on, a fact which apparently contradicts the universa - 
lity of the Vedic injunction. "I'he decision of the sdiooLs is 
that their injunctions are truly universal, and even the Veda 
lays down certain jiractiiies as to l..e ptuformed by certain 
classes only, for instance, the Raja.suya is a sacrifice for 
kings only. 

The Vedangas, or subsidiary treatisc.s bearing on Vedic 
pronounciation, ritual, grammar, etymology and a.stronomy’ 
are also admitted to rest in part on Vedic tr.aditi'’'r!. and the 
Mimamsa and philosophic treatises generaih arc permiued 
lo share in Vedic authority; thus Kuraarila-' assures us that 

* Prakaf&mpmtciM, pp, 100, 101, 

* ShkavirtHku^ p, 267 (v. 201), 
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the Buddhist denial of the external world was not really 
meant to be taken as a serious contradiction of its reality, 
but to divert men’s minds from undue attention to it, and 
so with other apparently erroneous tenets. In the case of the 
ritual Sutras the claitii is made by some that they must be 
treated as true Veda themselves, but this^ is denied, for they 
have human authors, and arc merely, like Smrtis, based on 
\ edic authority. In the case of grammar, however, a really 
interesting discussion is raised on the Sutra (I, 3, 4-30) by 
those who deny that it can be nr.de out to re^t on Vedic 
authority, and who go so far as to challenge the validity 
the claims of the grammarians to be authoritative. 

The argument of these unorthodox persons runs : words 
like gain, in lieu of the grammarians’ gauh^ for cow are 
perfectly correct; they are fully expressive, they are percept- 
ible by the ear, they are as eternal as any word is, and no 
beginning in time for them can be traced. 1 he science of 
grammar, too, has no Vedic connection; it differs in no way 
from the process of explaining vernacular words for everyday- 
use; it does not deal with actions which are the sole business 
of the Veda; it serves no useful purposes in relation to duty, as 
we do not need grammar to tell iis the meanings of words; 
nor is grammar the source of usage, since, on the contrary, 
it rests upon and follows usage. The reply of the Mimarhsa 
is not convincing; it maintains that synonyms are not 
permissible, unless enjoined by Vedic use; as gauh 
expresses exactly the meaning any variant of it is 

wrong a?itl uruiesirable, and has such power of denotation as 
it may ariualu mendv because of its similarity to 

gauk and not in i\< own righi. The science of grammar also 
is essential to set out in orderly derivation the vast masses 
of words in the Vedas; moreover, not usage alone, but usage 
and grammar determine whether a word has the correct form 
to convey the meaning, and grammar in the last issue is 
more authoritative than mere usage. That correct words 
produce, when used, a transcendental result is proved by the 
fact that the Veda enjoins their use, and forbids the use of 
barbarous expressions; moreover, truth leads to supreme 
nliss, and Hie use of correct words is truth in speech. 
Fortunately this disquisition does not prevent either Prabha- 
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kara or Kuiimrila (1,3^ 10) from rorreeinri th?t, when the 
Veda uses a barbarous word, it is L,- in the 

sense barbarian usage accords to it, in lieu of to 

foist upon it an etymological sense/ • 

The relation of^Smrti authority to the Veda, in cases 
where there appears to he conilict, is the subject of 
divergence of opinion between Pral^hakara and Kumariia, 
In the view’ of the former, which is apparently that of 
the Mlmufksd Sidra (I, 3,3-4), if a Smrti contradicts a Vcdic 
l^ssage, the former loses all authorit)', while, even in the 
case of Smrti passages which do not thus offend, it may be 
impossible to accord their injunctions any spiritual value, 
if they seem to be due to the avarice of the priests, as 
when the giving of the cloth from the sacrificial post to a 
priest is enjoined by Smrti authority, Kumarila, however, 
with his greater regard for tradition, reduces, as far as 
possible, cases of contradiction to mere instances where 
alternatives are permissible, and only holds that the Sutra 
recommends in the case of such alternatives the adoption of 
that which has direct, and not merely inferred, Vedic authority. 

Below’ the Smrtis in value comes the practice of good 
men (I, 3, 8-9) or custom (I, 3, 15-23) on the simple 
ground that, while both must go back to \ edic authority to 
!)e valid, the former goes more directly to the fountainhead. 
In addition, however, to Smrti and practise must be reckon- 
ed as sources of knowledge of duty the implications contained 
in Vedic texts, which may l>e chaluced by us from them, even 
if not already set out in Smrtis or Iw tradition. 

The essential function of ail these sources is to give us 
knowledge of injunctions (vidhi), and injunctions are incite- 
ments to actions. Actions may be classified in various ways; 
there is a clear distinction !>etween Vedic and worldly actions, 
with the former alone is the Mimaiiisa concerned. ActioM 
of this ly|H; may ].je clc.sscd as positive, as negative (pratise- 
4Aa), or as partaking of both characters (paryuddsa)^ as in 

* Kumarila enlivens the discussion by giving a long list of errofth* 
grammar committed even by grammarians, and simj|grly diversifiei, 
(I, 3, 7) his exposition of the p^racdcc of t!ie good ]'y an account of 
crimes attributed to gods and sages. On grammar, cf. 
pp. 412-26, 
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the ease of a vow not to look at the sun taken by a student. 
Of actions^ the sacrificial are the most importantj falling 
under the three main classes of Yaga, the offering to a deity 
of a substance; Hon^a, the offering of a substance in fire or 
water; and Dana, the waiver of one’s ownership of an object 
in favour of a third party. Sacrifices, again, can be divided 
according as they* serve as archetypes only, like the Agni- 
liotra, or as derivatives (ri/lu'/i), like the Masagnihotra, or 
as both, like the victim for Agni and Soma, based on the new 
and full moon sacrifice and itself a model for the offering 
at the Soma pressing: or as neither, like the Darvihoma, for 
special reasons given in the Sutra. More important is the 
division by purpose; the Xitya sacrifices must constantly be 
]»t-r formed at the due seasons; the Naimittika must be per- 
foriiiedi on certain special occasions, as the Jyotis offering 
on the apj)roach of spring, while the Kamya offerings are 
optional, being undertaken by a man who desires some 
special end, as in the case of the Kariristi performed to 
ol>tain rain. 

The direction to perform an offering is laid down in an 
originating injunction {utpaltividhi) or an injunction of 
application {viniyogavidhi)^ according as the matter concerned 
is a principal or a subordinate offering. In either case, it 
is frequently necessary to ascertain precisely how many 
actions are prescribed, and six rules for this purpose are- 
laid down by the Mimamsa (II, 2 and 3). Difference in 
words is one dear indication, especially in the case of the 
verb, whidi is the most important part of a sentence of in- 
junction; the repetition of the verb indicates distinct offer- 
ings; the mention of a definite number of oblations is clear 
evidence; other sources are the difference of names, of 
materials to be used, and, of context. In the case of the last 
item it is agreed ihuii the ocrurrence of the same offering in 
two diff‘eree,t recensions of one texr, as in the case of the 
Kanva and Madhyamdina texts of the Satapatha Brdhmanq^ 
does not constitute a diversity of context. 

The originating injunctions are in number, relating 
^as they do tp^iht principal Vedic offerings only, such as the 

* MmMtsdbUkpfaMSi^r pp. 81 ff ; MmUdisdparibhdsdi pp. 17 ff . 
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Ageiliotra, the new and full moon ^ai:nTia*'W the Soiua 
sacrifice, aiui so forilu It might have heen i‘X|X‘cted that 

• there would have been made some effort to systematise these 

offerings, but no trace of any attempt to effect this end is 
seen in the Ifiinariisa, which accepts i\n sacrifices from the 
sacrificial tradition* It is true that tlicre is a certain degree 
of order of progress from the simpler to the more complex, 
but this order Is not al)solute, hieing broken l>y the necessity 
of performing the Xaimittika offerings on the occurrence of 
the special occasions evoke them. Xor is there any 

-principle discernible in the rewards attainalde by these 

offerings ; they include such material things as wx^alth, 
usually in cattle, children, long life, ruhx and,, must frequently 
of all, heaven, which is held, on what is known as the 
Visvajit principle (IV, 3, lO-lo), to be the reward |>romised 
in any case in which no specific boon Is laid down. 

The originating injunctions, howvver, do no more than 
excite in the mind of the hearer the desire to perform the 
action which they enjoin, generally in the form of a 
sacrifice ; it remains for other injua-'-'i-'-r.:-. those of appli- 
cation, to denote the exact manner ot procedure (hilcar- 
tavyata)^ by specifying the numerous subsidiary ar.tioiis 
requisite, and the materials and other necessaries for the 
performance. The discrimination price*; ‘. j! 

and w’hat Is subsidiary (sesa) occu] if- ti:.- '.-o'-Cf'.' :x:l 
the attention of t,he Mimamsa, and u :c. .v •. !c>-c 

relation to the motive for tlie performance of the various 
actions. Aclicms may be undertaken ucuirding lo the Sutra 
(IV, 1, Iff), followed by Salnirasvamin, Pralihakara, ami 
Kuraarila, either for the sake of the agent (purttsuriha), or 
for the sake of the offering {kratvartha), while Tartha- 
sarathi adds a third class of those which are neither for 
the one purpose or the other, giving as an instance the 
Aguyildlirina, or piling of the .sac rtd fire. ixuvArsiKm 

seems to be without warrant ; il.w orlgb:;?.! diAinKlh-u lorrc-- 
♦ponds roughly to that l.vtwcrii fwiricip^al .md ■'uia.iribnntc 
actions ; the new and full moon offiviii -- -erw i ; bcr.i-fu 
man by producing a due reward, while ihe fore-offerings, 
which form part of them, are merely sulfridiary to Ae 
sacrifice ; materials normally are subsidiary to tlie sacrifice, 
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any good results mentioned being treated as merely Artha- 
\ada, though on occasions a thing like curds, which serves as 
an element in offerings, may be used to make efficient the 
sense organs of the sacrificer, and thus to serve for his 
benefft. The last instance shows that^ the correspondence 
between actions for the benefit of the agent and principal 
actions is by no means complete. 

The question of what things can be subsidiary is the 
subject of an elaborate investigation; according to Badari’s 
opinion, cited in the Mimamsa Siitra (III, 1,3), the only 
subsidiaries are substances, accessories, namely, the Mantras 
and the deities, and purificatory actions, such as the thresh- 
ing of corn. To this list Jaimini adds actions or sacrifices 
generally, results, and agents. The distinction between the 
tm sets, according to the Vrttikara, whom Sabarasvamin 
cites, is that the first three classes are essentially in their 
nature subsidiary, while the latter three are in one sense 
principal, in another subsidiary. Thus the sacrifices are 
principal wuth reference to the materials, but subsidiary to 
the result; the result is principal with reference to the 
sacrifice, but subsidiary towards the agent; the agent, again 
IS principal with regard to the result, but subsidiary to such 
acts as the measuring of the sacrificial post, which is to be 
related to his height. From another point of view the agent 
may be said to be subsidiary to the sacrifices, since it is to 
perform them that he acts. 


Prabhakara divides the subsidiaries into four classes 
according to the heads of class (jati), quality, substance! 
and actions, denoted by verb.? (bkavurthatmaka) . The last 
head he divides into those actions which are directlv con- 
(lucivv. to the fulfilment of the sacrifice (saiknipatyopaka- 
raka), and those which are more distantly conducive to this 
result (drddupakaraka). The former he classifies in four 
divisions; the bringing into existence (utpatti) of some 
object, as the production of dough by kneading the 
the obtaining {^Sph) of a substance already in existence ' 
such as milk; the modification (vikrti) of a substance, as of 


6247, wlew the dmmon i$ twofold, siddha and kriy^, ^ ^ ^ 
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ghee by l)oiliiig; and the purification (sathskrti) of substance, 
such as the sprinkling of water over corn. These actions 
are all subservient to the sacrifice, and to the Apurva, which 
is produced by the sacrifice; they have no distinct Apurvas 
of their own. On th| other hand, the incfirect auxiliaries have 
Aptirvas of their own, though some, as for instance the drink- 
ing of milk by the sacrificer at the Jyotistoraa, have also a seen 
result. In the case, however, of such a sentence as/TIe 
offers to Tanunapat,’' no effect on the substance offered or 
the human agent is obviois, and we are bound to assume an 
Apurva appertaining to the action by itself, which is sub- 
sidiary and auxiliary to the Apurva of the sacrifice as a whole. 
But Kumarila, who contents himself with a simpler division 
of all subsidiaries Into the two classes of direct and indirect,^ 
goes much further in seeking to recognise subsidiary Apur- 
vas. He postulates an Apurva for every injunction, instead 
of merely for injunctions of principal actions and such 
others as cannot he disposed of by any other means, and 
thus, while he does not assert that there is in the directly 
auxiliary acts themselves an Apurva, he holds that there is 
an Apurva in the fact that a choice has been made of the 
particular mode of action, e.g. in selecting the mode of 
thumping as the proper manner of cleansing the grain. 

In dealing with injunctions of application there are six 
means by which the relations of subordination of actions, 
etc., may lie determined (III, 2 and o). The first and 
most important mdication is express declaration; thus, if 
the Injunction is given to use in honour of tlie Garhapatya 
fire a Mantra to Indra, this declaration (sruti) i^revails 
over the normal conclusion that a verse to Indra must 
'Come In a ceremony in his honour. Second in importance 
is indirect implication (liitga); thus it is a rule in the 
Soma sacrifice that the juice used is to be consumed; wdien, 
therefore, a Mantra {T.S. Ill, 2, 5, 1) is found which seems* 
merely to refer to the drinking, it must be assumed that it 
covers by its reference to drinking all the operations 
connected with that action, such as the taking up of the 
potion, examining it, drinking it, and digesting^. Thirdly,^ 

^ ^astr&dlpikUf pp. 202, 203 ; MimufhsaparibMsd ^ pp. 16 it 
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syntactical connection is of value; thus, in one passage 
IV, 4, 6, i6»18) we are able to decide that Rc and 
Yajus mean the Rgveda and the Yajurveda, and not, as 
might else be thought, metrical and prose Mantras, because 
of the syntactical C(!hinection with the jmmediately preced- 
ing words. Fourthly, context (prakaram) is of great 
importance; we have the general injunction that one should 
perform the new and full moon sacrifices, and the injunction 
to offer to Tanunapat; this principle enables us to find a 
purpose for the latter offering in mnnection with the former 
sacrifices; mere syntactical connection would not here 
as the sentences stand apart and are in themselves quite 
complete. Fifthly, order (kratna) or position (sthma) is 
of service; thus in one passage (T.S. I, 6, 2, 4) occur three 
Mantras without indication of use; we can, however, by 
finding that elsewhere three offerings are enjoined in 
connection wdth these Mantras, assume that the order of the 
sacrifices and the jMantras is to correspond, one being used 
with each offering in order. Finally, names (smndkhya) 
may supply information else wanting; thus Mantras, not 
otlierwise identified, by being styled Hautra are known to 
fall within the sphere of the Hotr priest. Each of these 
means for adequate reasons is deemed to be of more value 
than the preceding, and in working out the principle in 
detail the “Mimamsa shows both skill and acumen, even 
when we admit that in many cases its reasonings w’cre 
guided l>y the fact that a certain usage had become regular, 
and therefore that the sound conclusion was already given 
l>y customary practice. 

While these injunctions of ayiplication determine the 
exact mode in which the ceroniimics ijrcscribcd in the origi- 
nating injunctions are to be performed, the order of the 
actions is prescrilicd liy injunctions of 'performance (r ini yoga- 
*vidhi). On this point, however, there is a difference of view 
between Prabhakara and Kumariia (V, 1); the latter 
admits readily the existence of injunctions determining the 
order of performance by the process of extracting such 
^ directions from injunctions of application. Prabhakara, 
however, insists that an injunction of application cannot be 
deemed to deal with order, which is a matter of indifference, 
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so long as an act is performed, but even he admits that a 
few cases occur in which the order of offerings is specially 
defined. As a rule, however, the order is left to lie deter- 
mined by nliiior indications. Thus it may be directly 
enjoined, or the ord#r of the mention the offerings may 
be decisive, or the order of the natural actions may be 
resorted to; thus the gruel mu.st be cooked before the Agni- 
hotra i.s offered, although the test mention.s the latter first. 
Again, the order of commencement is of Imuorh.uce; in the 
Vajapeya there are seventeen victims to the 

ofterer may begin with any one, but the different acts rau.st 
he done to each following the initial order adopted. Posi- 
tion, again, is of importance; thus in the Agnistoma there are 
three animal victims, one to Agni and Soma offered on the 
day before the sacrifice, the Snvaniya on the day of the 
pressing of the Soma, and a barren cow on the final day. 
In the Sadyaskra, a modification of the Agui.sjonni, the 
three victims arc to be offered on one day, that of'the press- 
ing: hence, as this is properly the d.-iy of the Savaniya 
victim, it is to be offered first, followed by that for .\gni and 
Soma, and the barren cow. Lastly, the order of the 
principal actions prevails over that of subordinate actions; 
thus at the new moon sacrifice the preliminaries for the 
offering to Indra are performed before those of the offering 
to Agni, but the offering to Agni comes licfore that to Indra: 
accordingly, in the {lerformance of subseijucnt rites, it is 
those connected with Agni that take precedence over those 
connected with Indra. In cases where none of these means 
give a dear nsiul;. any order may be ri-; ‘.n, and so with 
')^fc•ring^ jji'rfornnd independently to obtain worldly goods, 
Nor is there any fi.xed order between the Soma sacrifices ami 
the .simpler rites known as Istis. 

There remains the question of the right to perform 
sacrifices, which forms the subject of a set of injunctions 
relating to qualification {adhikaravidhi) . Jaimini, it 
seems, took a generous view of the position of woman, con- 
templating (VI, 1, 6-8) her as a iierformer of SArrif,.es. 
though, in the case of her being married, botji she and h|r 
husband must co-operate in offering, and the Vedic Mantras 
would be recited by him only, Sabarasvamin already 
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eni[»hasi,ses the disabilit}^ of women arising from their 
ignorance of the Veda, which is not asserted by Jaimini, 
who doubtless reflects the older usage. Sudras are excluded 
(VI, 1,26,33) from^-acrificing for this very reason of ignor- 
ance of the Veda, and in the later terts the admission of 
women even to a qualified share of the sacrifice is thus 
Momalous. Some small amount of means is also requisite 
in a sacrificer, and he must not be incapacitated by disease. 
Further details are given in the Srauta Sutras, which recog- 
nise, like Jaimini, the case of certain classes who can taie 
some part in sacrifice though not of the three higher clas^, 
such as the Rathakafa. In the case of Sattras only 
Brahmans of the ViSvamitra family studying the same Kalpa 
Sutra are qualified to act; all act as sacrificers, and eadi 
individually ol)tains the whole benefit of the sacrifice, instead 
of it being shared collect ivel}’. Moreover, while the death 
of an ordinary sacrificer destroys the rite, in the case of a 
Sattra the place of any one incapacitated can be taken by 
another priest, who, however, obtains no share of the result. 
Only Brahmans again can eat the remnants of sacrifice, so 
that, if a K^atriya has a Soma sacrifice performed for him, 
he must be given to drink a substitute for Soma remnants! 
On the other hand, the threefold duty of sacrifice to the 
gods, of Vedic study as payment of debts to the Rais, and of 
the begetting of children as a debt to the Father^'is incum- 
bent on all these classes, not merely on those who may wish 
to attain the benefits of the.se actions (VI, 2, 31). Again he 
only may perform the ViSvajit (VI, 7) who can afford a fee 
of 1 ,200 gold pieces, but, when he is hidden to give up all in 
it, that applies only to his riches, not to, e.g. his parents, and 
of lus riches there are excluded lands, horses, and slaves in 
personal attendance, while the 1,000 vcar.s of performance is 
Interpreted as so many days. 

_ In addition to these divisions according to content 
injunctions can be classified on the basis of the knowledge 
already possessed by the agent of the mode of performance 
or actions possible.* Thus an original injunction {apurva- 

#r 

‘ KumariU on Sfifra, I. 2,42; Artkasmhgraha, pp. 17, 

Its ; ^tt*nanr,iiparibhd4d, pp, 10-12, 41. » i 
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vidhi) is one which enjoins something otherwise unknown, 
as when a direction is given that grains are to be washed. 
. A restrictive injunction (niyamavidhi) serves to fix as alone 
valid one out of several possible means of carrring out 
such an action, such as tlie husking erf grain, which an 
injunction requires % be performed by ' pounding. An 
injunction of limitation or exclusion (pirisamkhydvidhi} 
precludes one of several alternatives which otherwise might 
be resorted to; thus the injunction, “Five animals among 
animals with five nails m;^- be eaten,” precludes the eating 
ofany animals not having that adornment. In this case the 
preclusion is implied, in other cases it may be e.xplicit. 

While an injunction directs a positive "act, a prohibition 
(nisedha) serves to turn a man away from performing the 
action expressed in the verb and its object. The prohibition 
does not lead to an.v desirable result such as heaven: it 
serve.s none the less a useful purpose; the man, who obeys 
the direction not to eat the ni 3 ’stcrious Kalanja, by observing 
this taboo escapes the hell which else had been hi's fate. In 
the technical phraseology of the Mimaihsa the negative apidies 
not to the sense of the verb, but to the optative affix; as an 
optative urges us to action, so a negatived optative turns 
away from it. In certain cases, how'cver, this normal con- 
dition of affairs is precluded, and the negative is immediately 
connected with the verbal sense. Of these the most 
important is the case (IV, 1, .1-6) of negative passages 
headed, “ His vows arc as follows.” The 'iJrahmacarin is 
under an obligation not to look at the sun as a vow; the 
force of this is not that he is to avoid the evil result of 
looking, for there is no .such result, hut, as the context 
indicates, he is to effect the destruction of evil by tfie 
resolution of not-looking at the sun. A similar mode of 
interpreting an apparent prohibition is seen in the ca.se of 
the rule, “ He should say, ‘ Ho, we sacrifice,’ at the begin- 
ning of all sacrificial verses, but not at the Anuyaja 
offerings.” The reason for this procedure is that, if the 
rule were regarded as a prohibition proper, then it would 
necessarily follow that there was an antecedent rule enjoin- 
ing the action, since a prohibition implies a prarious rule to» 
the opposite effect, and, this being so, the result of the 
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prohibition would not be what was desired, since, owing to 
the equal validity of all Vedic sentences, the only result 
would be to make the action optional Thus, instead of a 
prohibition, we have what is technically styled ^ Paryudasa, 
and the sense of rule is that the words, Ho, we 
sacrifice/^ which are uttered with the lacrificiai verses, are 
to be uttered with those verses only which do not occur in 
Anuyajas. 

These are the main topics, which, with numerous excur- 
sions into subsidiary detail, fill rPMas 11- lY of Adhyaya 
I and Adhyayas II-VI of the Mhnamsd Sutra. 'Hie 
next two Adhyayas deal with the transfer of details from 
the archetype to sacrifices whose form is derived from 
it, a discussion rendered necessary by the fact that in 
the Brahmanas there are many cases in w’hich it is 
presumed that the details of one offering will be supplied 
from another, as in the often-quoted case of the Isu 
offering which is based on the Syena. The transference 
{atideU) applies not merely to the mode of performance, 
but to materials and other details/ It is regulated by 
context (prakarana) or position; thus the I.su offering 
follows the Syena model, because they are enjoined in the 
same context. The rule of position again lays it down that 
the deity of the original offering is to take the same place 
in the transferred offering, and the offering material is 
also to be transferred. Transfer takes place by express 
injunction, as in the case of the Isu offering; by implied 
injunction, as in the case of the offering to Siirya, which is 
!)ased on the new and full moon offerings; by" mention of 
the name of a sacrifice, as in the case of the Masagni- 
hotra, which k made in accordance with the Agnihotra; or 
by mention of the name of a purification (smhskdra)^ as 
when, tin: Avabhiliia being mentioned at the Yarunapraghasa, 
it is performed like ihc Avabhrtha, or concluding bath, of 
the Agnistoma where the rite is purificatory. 

The process of transfer, however, frequently involves 
nwdifications (uha) in the Mantras used to accompany the 
rites, in orde^to adapt them to the change of circumstance. 

* Fmkammpa^cM , 227 (v. 13). 



. RULES OF RITUAL 1%'TERI’RETATION lU 

Elaborate rules are aceordingly Riven in Adinaja IX 
of the Sutra on this head. Xor only Mantras are altered, 
but also Samans; thus at the V-? i iyritnnir ;!■■■.' Karvarathan- 
tara replaceS’the orginal Briia; i:;-; Samans. 

In .some cases purifications are modified*, thus the wild rirc 
(nivara) used at the Vajapeya offering, in place of the 
ordinary rice, is subjected to the processe.s of purification 
applicable to the latter. In other cases .Mantras are not 
altered, but the number of times of their use is modified. 

In other ca?e.s the traiftference must be accompanied bv 
tlife annulment of details which are now inappropriateC 
The case.s in which this occurs, enumerated in Adhvava X, 
are numerous and complicated; thus an act may by’ change 
he rendered useless; in the Prajapatya rile, based on the 
new and full moon sacrifices, grains; of gold replace rice 
grains, and the operations of husking and wa.shing are 
therefore annulled. Again, if Yajus Mantras are given to 
be recited as Xigadas, which are invitations and therefore 
must be said aloud, the normal rule of muttering of Yajus 
Jlantras is annulled in favour of the necessary loud 
utterance. Annulment, again, may be piirtial or complete, 
and the later text books take special pleasure in developing 
the diverse forms in which it may apsiear. Opposed to 
annulment is combination (samtio-aya) in which the new 
details of the derivative form are only added to the details 
of the original offering. 

In Adhyaya X,I the question is rai.^ed of th' relation 
of subsidiary to principal offerings as regards r.-petitims of 
performance. In certain cases a single performance of 
.subsidiaries gives effective aid to more than one •)r;n( ipal 
action, as in the case of the Agnyadhana, which need 
only once be performed, the same consecrated fire serving 
for all subsequent sacrifices; this aid is styled Tantra. 
On the other hand, some subsidiaries must be repeated with 
each principal offering ; thus tlm subsidiaries of the rites 
prformed at new and full moon respectivtdy in those offer- 
ings are nearly the .same, but the lapse of time iKtwcen the 
two rite.s renders ilu' repetition of the subsidiaries e.sseatial : 
thi.-. case i.« .'-ttlcd .^vapa. But in some cases “where a sub- 
sidiary is merely performed for the puriwse of aiding one 
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principal operation, it may nonetheless aid also another 
principal operation ; thus the fore-offerings for the victim to 
Agnt and Soma at the Soma sacrifice serve for the cake 
offering also, and, if an altar has been made^' ready for a 
Soma sacrifice, the sitcrificer may perform an Isti with it, if 
he will. This form is termed Prasanga^. 

Finally, in Adhyaya XII the topic of options (vikalpa) 
is disposed of ; options are of many kinds, ^ indicated by 
reasoning, or by direct declaration, or depending on the 
wish of the agent ; nineteen subdivisions of each type are 
made, of which eight depend on the option furthering the 
performance of the rite, and eleven on its bringing about 
some benefit for the agent. By another principle of divi- 
sion options are classed as limited or fixed (vyavasthita) 
and unlimited (avyavasthita)^ each class again being sub- 
divided according as it rests on reasoning or declaration. 
But options as a rule are open to many objections, though 
this defect does not apply either to fixed options, or to those 
which depend on the will of the agent. The subjects to 
which options may apply are most varied, the use or non-use 
of certain Mantras, preference for one colour or another, 
the choice of kinds of grain, mode of action, and so forth. 


Mtmamabdkprakdia, p. 153; Mmd}nsdparibMs&^ pp. 41-44 
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THE MIMAMSA and HINDU LAW 

^ The fact that the Mimosa is an investigation of texts 
in order to evolve an orderly system for their interpretation 
as a harmonious whole brings it immediately into contact 
ytith legal interpretation, and the parallel is made the closer 
in^ that the chief object of the Mimamsa is to determine 
injunctions, which are distinct from those of civil law mainly 
m the fact that they deal with sacrificial rather than civil 
obligations, and are enforced by spiritual rather than temporal 
penalties. Thus as early as the Dharma Sutras of Vasistha 
and Baudhayana we ind that skill in the Mimaihsa was con- 
Sidped a qualification for membership of a Pari§ad, to 
which the settlement of disputed questions of law was 
^trusted The same rule reappears in Manu and in other 
Dnarmasastras, and Kulluka at the outset of his commentary 
on Manu expressly states that' he proposes tO' follow the 
Mimamsa principles as the appropriate method of interpre- 
tation, I'lie first known commentator on Manu whose work 
has reached us is Medhatithi, who shows himself an adept 
in the Mimariisa principles, and whose date is most probably 
to be j)Iaced In the nintli or tenth century Am. The close 
association of Mimaihsa and law is shown in the works of 
MMhava who wrote an exposition of the PartUiir-i Snntl, in 
those of DInakara/ brother of Kamalikara, who added to his 
legal treatises the BMUadinahatA on the of 

^ his son Vi^ve^vara or Gaga Bhatta, whose BMUaciniumani 
deals with the Sutra; of Kamalakara hin«lf, and of 
Nilakantha who shows In his compilation, Bkagavmta- 
bkisk&m^ an excellent knowledge of the Mimlrhsi topics 

• 

* Cf. Maodlife, Vy&P&Mmm&f§kk&, p. LXXf . . 
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with which his father, Samkara Bhatta, had dealt. The 
parallelism, indeed, of the two enquiries onlv became tlie more 
sahen as with the course of time the number of Smrtis aS 
other te.xts claiming authority increased, and«-the ideal of 
reconciling their eonflicting views was more anri m 
strongij- held. All the devices necessary for such an en^d 

rSn ’V a understand fr^m Ss 

i-ason wh} It was not thought necessary or desirable to 
develop a distinct science of legal interpretation. ° 

lhas the essential doctrine of ^junction in civil law i- 
based on the principles adopted in the MImamsS ind • 
the interpretation of the various kinds of iSctio^tho 

. restrict iuJunS^ '.“S”!” il" T" ““ 
that the latter is reduced to nmhing mSt th ,n ? 
or rule, which ought to be regarded buUvhirh ff -Tf'? 
does not render die action Effected intalJS thuVAtn^^^ 
rule as to marrying an amiable and liealthv 2irl^‘s nnf 

rarSf'S'l”'’ "■■‘i'k So,," void S 

oiamage, out a counsel of nrudenre tKa r 

raisis diSdes as 

there ar ses m regard to it the question whether or no it’ 
injunctionTs" lai? diw^that theSns my’dS the'? 

only on the death of their pamn^S, a wlS iTitf 
Negative injunction.s also raise a mLt i? 1 

tance in the relation of iirohiliifion ? ^ ^ Jmpor- 

STiSS; 

maintenance merely. The netr-itmn iJiu * to 

tially to be treated as an e^S SS o 

succession ; it, therefore annlipe nni f general rule of 

?srid; 

.».i.iod .0 .horss.,&d.ifS,1.t“ 
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’svay aEeci ihenij a?, of course, 
proliibition proper.* 


would do 


U Vi'ere 


In the interpretation of ■: 

m Snrdi injunct 

jor.s me ^antc 

principles ar(? applicable as i: 

: the c: so of ii:.e 


of the injunedons of aredicar 

ion in VAAic tea 

iS. 'rhus the 

express dedanuion of a text 

mus: i;v hrhl 

^ r.vvrrjt’jo .Oi} 

conclusion uliich rniglu be dvdumd from it 

iy -u.cuv.'.don 

{hik^ iKC ) , corrc'y.jonding to } 

■inyn in Jannun, 

. T\u: 


ration of :Manu (TX. 104 ) pku after ibc death of father 
and m;-n]>er tlie sons :^]ioukI tiivide the paternal prooerL, for 
tltey have no paver over it while ihcir -.urent^ lived' k an 
ahsolute devlaratiiCi that ilwy Icuv no suDi po\ver; it 
inipcs-iide to read the rule as forhindiuu T*ar:i:ii)n durizur 
tnc jUiTcuts Isfe, but acknon'le^uUin'U iJn OC’V,!;]* e-f tJic 'ons 
over t lie properl}'. Tue power t;! ru.i;> 0 -vihrj, lu'Wvwr, ii;-..'- 
also its own place ; tin,:? Nanda r'.indiM in i'x-Ailuln,: \u;\\y 
*ilth(3i:i4h the word 'Lsuijsliiuie" was fir.^t uiyrdiek sfvr.idriaJh' 
to live kinds of sons, h !;ecoineH apn-liValde to nil the tuclvc 
kinds leetally rceotprised, adouv'cs the l^rfruL-hn ntaidrs's 
(I, 4, 28) as his warrant. , ran.il.hrt u-'ynuAl \kr;otc> a 
Manlnt used iii oonsecruling a t riek in die drv, Adnr : 
thence it passes ic iw die rjume of the and fyom 

clinoting the special bricks u-ed Tuor;- pm, rauv io 

any brick. 'Fhe principle of S}nLictK'ai i.ovntaiun X?k"'.p 
reappear.*^, usa-.illy under tiic thh‘ Anva-.a : ii> ‘Uperhn-ip !<,> 
context { pr(ik,ir,}ua) is illastnned by as* 

sion of Miiiudr- rule (XI, tluu‘ one :i>vcjh- a 

•Brahman niusi undergo rhe Kf.'hri pcn.tncr. If ;hvf .onu"^? 
is invoked, diis ina}' s-eem lovvay refe?* to of ilk" 

new and full muon sacriki.^s, an-.! tiior^o'ere ha^ no ,:rer.cTul 
or civil appliciiiion, but dm sound view i- that u is to be 
treated as a siru.i;lc indcpendeiii proposiuoiu 

I'lie term, Arthavada, wluLb plays 'a) '.miJ'WMrr ,\ pin 
in the Mimaihsa di.scus.'^ions is droripe.i lu k‘\v,Li tenuiriijX;-?y, 
but tlie legal hi.vts reoognise the exi*tcn'"o of p-m'-uee'^ 

In the Smrtis and deal variouHy witli them. One ddmviU 
problem is handled in the light of liir mavirii id Jaimirc' 
(I, 2, I9”*2S), dealing with dedaralu ns whuh have dw 

» * 

^ TagQT.^ Law Li'cturfSt 190 X up. a 32 , 333 
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appearance of being inpinr.tfon- but are not really so 
(vklhiv.innignludhikurana). Thus Jimutavahana is 
cnable<l to hold that the text which provides that, “ Though 
immovables or bipeds have been acquired by a^raan, no gift 
or sale of them wiAout the assent of^ his sons,” is to be 
comideted b\' the words, “ should Ise ma'"de,” and not by the 
woris “ must be made.” This interpretation reduces the 
sentence to a mere pious opinion, and avoids contradiction 
with the well-known injunction, which allow.? a man absolute 
j)Ower of dispo.sal over property acquired by his own 
e-vcrtions, as opposed to ancestral pns.ses.'iions. * The same 
maxim, however, has been interpreted a.s supporting the 
general rule that an injunction for which a reason is 
adduced is mercl'' e unvah;'!; to an Arthavilda, so that 
Vasistha’s rule ac.iinst the .adoption of an only son is 
reduced to a [dous ''spresfion of opinion, because it is 
followed by the explanation that a son is one who saves 
from hell his natural father, a fact which makes the 
adoption of an only son undesiralde. The Mimariisa rule, 
however, goe.s no further than to hold that, if for a rule 
which has no known Vedic sanction a selfish motive can be 
seen, it is to postulate for it the authority of 

a Vedic te.tf, and the supposed rule of law is clearly too 
widely .stated. 

The obligation of law to the Mimaiiisa extends to every 
department of the to[iic, and it not merely in matters of 
interpretation that the legal writers borrow matter from the 
Mimaiii.sa, hut they show repeatedly traces of influence by 
the positive dewtrines of that school in their bearing on the 
religious asj)e<-t of property and family rights. The doctrine 
of the thret; debi.- (,f :-:.crifne to the god.s, .study to the 
K§i», and the begetting of a .«on for the Fathers, enunciated 
by Jaimir:;, .itionl.-; s'uee pre.-.iituj.'iion.s which, more or less 
effectiveb . ere !:;!.< i:i:r. ;u i-ousit_ I,:, the schools of law. In 
treating the prir.rip.le of succession Jimutavahana uses, as 
a^gutiii!’,;- principle in recor.ciHag the conflicting statements- 
of the SmriH. the principle of .securing as far as possible 
spiritual welfare, and in interpreting the rules regarding 

• DiyabhSga, tran». Cotebroolce, 11, 29, 30. 
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self ^acquisition of property lie tacitly favours the claims of 
Vedic study. Vijnanesvara, on the other hand, In his 
' treatment of the right of succession accepts the guidance of 
the iiiiportanJ!e of mamtaining the institution of 'the family. 
It is significant that in treating of the load amenta! text of 
Gautama on ownersiiip as deri%'ed from inheritance, pur- 
chase, fiartition, seizure, or fiiiding, both JImutavahana and 
Tfjfianesvara appeal to the IHiniaiiisa in suf)port of tenets 
which are essentially at variance. The view of the former 
accepts the doctrine that tn all these modes of acquisition 
tMre IS more than mere physical acquisition concerned; the 
attaining possession must lie in furtherance of duly in the 
widest sense. ^ This view he supports by the doctrine that, 
when the priest becomes possessed of the remnant of the 
sacrifice, he does so not by the mere act of acceptance, but 
in virUie of the pious intention of the donor in dedicating 
the offerings to the deity. Thus for him succession becomes 
a matter of spiritual benefit, and the property comes to the 
heir not in virtue of his acquisition of it, !)Ut by a species 
of reKnqiii.shnienl !>y his ancestor, a principle upon which, 
it ^ has ingeniously been suggested, ihe of Bengal 

might easily have built a doctrine permitting of the limited 
settlement of^family property. Yijhanesvara,^ on the other 
hand, following a suggestion of Prabhakara, argues that 
Jaimini (IV, 1, 3-6) was of opinion that property was 
essentially a matter of popular recognition, and tiiat the 
ac(|uisition of property by an action in l*readi of law did 
not deprive the sacrifices made by means of it of full effi- 
cacy. Hence Vljnane^ivara^s doctrine of suc^’cr-sif.n on 
blood kinship, and heritage is defined by Inin as weahh that 
Ikv, ouHs the propt'riy of another solely by reason of rektion- 
shi[) to ^tlic owiitT. Similarly the Vyavahdramayukha 
(p. 32), in accepting the purely secular origin of property, 
nonetheless appeals to the Mionirrisa treatment {VI, 7, I, 2) 
of the Visvajit offering in order to show that one's children 
are not included^ In the terai “ property,'^ for when at that 
offering the sacrificer is supposed to give away to the priests 

trwml pifiavalkya, II, 114 ; he cites Cloru (p. 3^, ed. Bomhifii 
Ilw), and the passage is found in the Brhatl {Pr^hMkam SekmL 
p. 312). 
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all, ills children are excluded from the gift. I'he same 
passage is also employed to express the limited character of 
the ownership of a king or a feudatory; Ills actual owner- - 
ship is restricted to whatever property he has required; his 
position towards th^ territory is one of sovereignty or suzer- 
anity, entitling him to a maintenance but not to true owner- 
ship; when a king is said to give a village, he does not trans- 
fer the ownership of the land, which is not his to give, but 
assigns to the donee the right of drawing a maintenance 
from the village. « 

The Mimariisa also affords guidance to VijhanesvtlHra 
(II, 136) in a variety of details in connection with heritage 
and partition. The claim of woman to inherit is 
questioned on the ground that, as property is intended for 
sacrificial purposes and as save along with her husband a 
woman has no lorus standi as a sacrificer, on the interpreta- 
tion of the Mtmdfnsd Siltra (VI, 1, 17-21) adopted in the 
commentators, there is no ground for her having the right of 
inlieritance. lids illil)crai doctrine is disposed'of by appeal 
to another passage of the Mimamsd Sutra (III, 4, 26) in 
winch it refers to ornaments of gold worn by t!ie priests and 
the sacrificer, though serving no sacrificial purpose. The 
exact share of a wife raises difficulties in view of the con- 
flicting interpretation of the two main texts, the first of which 
provides that, if an owner divides |>roperty in his lifetime, 
he should nrike Iii- wives have equal shares 'with his sons; 
and the se<Yirid, ihct on ]:unltkm after the death of the 
hu'-band the wife should iiavt* a share equal to that of her 
sons. I lase piissagc’s are interpretod by some aulhorltievS to 
mean that, if tne [>ro{)erty is e:atensivc, she is to have a mere 
subsistence from the estate, while, if it is small, she Is to 
have an equal share. This view is rejected on the strength 
of the principle upheld by Jaimini (\TI, 3, 19-25) thatrso 
long as a text can \ ielil a -Ingio coherent meaning, it is not 
right to treat it as broken into two incongruous parts. Simi- 
larlv it is on the MImamsa rule (V, 1, 4-7) of following tife 
order of things mentioned in a certain order that is based 
the claim that, when the parents of a childless son succeed 
10 his properfc, the mother has a prior claim, because the 
term parents {pitarau) is explained in grammatical treatises 
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as mother and father (mdldpitarju], and not as father and 
motlaer. Another appeal to the ^Imiamsa doctrine is made 

' in regard to Yajfiavalkya’s doctrine ( TJ, I 2 fe) that a 
coparcener, ■'vho at the time of partition withholds par<‘ of 
the property, must give it up for division. The question 
arises whether the ^action is reprehensihle or not, and i- 
decided in the affirmative because'in the Mlmiritsi {VI, 2, 2oj 
it ic ruled that a man who substitutes one form of nteal for 
another, even if acting under a genuine misapprehension, still 
does wrong, so that, even,if the coparcener had some right 
to the property and regarded it as his own, his conduct is 
Jtmutuv abana, as often, differs in part from 
\ ijnanes% ara, and extenuates the action. On a strict 
interpretation by Mimamsa principles again, "it is’ not 
impossible to argue that .[imutav.aharia does not allow the 
di.'^posal !)}■ will by a father of inherited propertv without 
provision being made for the maintenance of the’sons- the 
conflicting view of the Privy Council is .clear! v hard to 
reconcile with the principles of Mimamsa.' 

Adoption, like inheritance, affords a fruitful field for the 
application of Mimaiiisa principles.- The right of .a Sudra to 
adopt, which is denied in the SuddhiviVHfiii^ on the ground 
that adoption must he accompanied by ^■cdic Vfantras and 
an oblation which he cannot as a Sudra have perfonned, is 
vindicated on the ground of the occurrence of a certain o^Vr- 
ing for a Ni.sada.sthapati (VI, 1, 51 ) in -he Veda, .a 

Nifada is normally as a Sudra c.xduded from’ any V^dic 
rite. 1 he Mantras can then be recited by an Aryan. A 
woman, again, can only adopt with the pcrmi.ssion of her 
husband, as she cannot b>’ herself perform Vedic rites and 
ceremonies (VI, 1,6). Again, a child when adopted cannot 
inherit his father’.s property or perform his Sraddha, accord- 
mg to Manu; this rule, though restricted to these two facts, 
must be undenstood to apply generally on the analogy nf 
terms like antarvedi in the Mlniaiftsa (III, 7, 1,5, 14), which 
'means not merely at the centre of the altar, but anvwhere 
withm It. By another maxim Nilakantha decides that 

* Tagore Law Lectures y 1905^ pp. 405-ll» 

® Vyavah&rmnayukha (ed, Bombay, 1880), pp. 40 If. 
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child ;)ecoin€S the adopted child of the other as well. As the 
r?rincipa] purpose of the action is to provide offspring for the 
dead Iiusband, the result of doing so is that the son occupies 
the same posilion to either widow, this being a mere incidental 
rruatter. The same text elsewdiere oites the Kapifijala 
:naxirn (XL h v';b~45) which indicates that, wdien the 
pluraDiumber D used in any injunction, in the absence of 
necersity rv-qiiiring that a larger number should be cleented 
Vi oc mcrs.nt, the necGs of the Situation are fullv met bv 
restriciing the number to 4hrec\ the minimum indicated. 

^ Tiie sacrificial practice idelds one obvious contribution to 
tiic saw’ 0 ? partnership, such as those of trading companies, 
■jodics of jiciors, and agricultural concerns. Hic rule is 
laid down that the returns are uj 1/e divided among the 
parsFiors according to the aiinjunts of their re.sj;ectivc invest- 
iVienis, on the analogy of the distribution of the sacrificial fees 
among the offidating priests (X, 3, 53-55). Ihus, of one 
liundrcd ccavs twelve are given to each of the four principal 
priests, six to the Jiext four, four eacli lo the luaxt four, and 
diree each to the Last group, the amounts being all<x:ated in 
accordance w’ith the cornpUi^ative imj>ortan<:e of iheir contrl- 
burioii to tiio carrying out of tlie offering. 

In the ^domain of quasi-criminal law Ragharutndana 
5ohx>^ a difhcuhy by the a[)plira1ion of the analogy of the 
principle of Fanira, wiiere a single performance v: an 
iiciion serves the piirj>ose of more tlian one jmincifail offering. 
Ida: preedem is raised in the case of the rule tliat the us-ailanl 
of a brahman must perform the Kp-chra iwrupue on pain 
of punishment; if, then.. <me olYends against five iJraiimans, 
is the lamance to be ])erfornu;d five- time^-r The answer on 
the 'Fanira princi}>le is in lh.e negative. Medhrifiibi again 
has recourse to the Mnnamsfi maxi*m of Grahaikatva (III, 
1, 13-15). which holds that in a general injunc.tion the 
singular includes tlie plural and tlie nuscuJlne the femioind, 
in order to solve the doubt rai.-^ed Iw the ruic of Atanu (V. 

that a Brahman must not drink s[)irituoii.v liquor, an 
ingenious objector having suggested that the text is. restrict* 
ed in its application to sucli action by a sinsD male Brah- 
inp. The maxim, it will be seen,: differs «tiuirdy in it^ 
effect from that given above, wdiich in sacrifices and on 
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other occasions reduces a plural to its bare meanino' of 

three. ^ 

Even mpre interesting is a case in which the law of 
evidence is influenced by the MImamsa doctrine of the self 
validity of cognitions. Yajnavalkya lays down (II, 80) 
that, if a man ha.s brought forward witnesses, yet if at a later 
period he can produce more satisfactory testimony the 
evidence already adduced is to be discredited. This’ nro- 
cedure, at first sight drastic, is justified b> the adduction in 
the Mitak^ara of the arguments ai^duced by the Vrttikara in 
support of the self-evidence of cognitions. Evidence "is 
pnma facie valid, unless it can be shown that the witness 
could not have known the facts, that his means of knowl- 
edge were defective (karaiiadosa) , or his evidence is 
displaced by other evidence, that is, the first cognition is 
sublated by a second cognition. Immediately after, VijnaneS- 
vara (II, 83) has recourse to the ilimamsa to provide a 
suitable penance for the witness whom he enjoins to with- 
hold evidence or testimony, where the proof of the charge 
would result m the infliction of the capital penalty • in 
these cases the usual punishment of a fine, or in the case 
of a Brahman banishment, is not in point ; still, to do away 
with the sin of the deviation from the truth the performance 
of a special offering, the Sara5vate.sti, given in the Mimaihsa. 
IS prescnl')ed. * 

As is natural, the obligations of the law books to the 
AO mamsii principles .ye sliil more marked in those parts of 
luO.-c treatise.-; which deal, not with civil law (vyavahSra) in 
the narrower sense of the term, but with religious custom 
and pnances. Even in the civil law, however, there is one 
^mt mi which the law books differ in essentials from 
Jaimini , u was uece.ssary for the latter, in support of his 
^tnne of the eternity of the Veda, to maintain that its 
eoramwids are universal, and thus he treats even Smrti texts 
which contain injunctions expressed as local practises 

nUdf of pinciples. In the practical 

t 4 however, the utmost value is always 

attached to local_ customs, and the practice of good 

&mrtis”'^if outweigh maxims in 

srartis, If m any place these are not followed. Yet 
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Jaimini’s insistence on the supreme vnlue of the Veda in all 
questions was not without effect; the tendency in the 
Smrtis is, in harmony no doubt with a common practice, to 
allot in the c«se of partition of property a larger share’ to 
the eldest son than to the others. But there is Vcdic 
authority for the statement that Manu divided his property 
in equal shares among his sons, and this doctrine has finally 
prevailed in the law, despite the efforts of some of the 
compilers of digests to compromise the matter in order to 
obey the clear direction* of the Smrtisd In the legal 
schools, again, it has been found necessary to assign relative 
weight to Puranas and Smrtis, a distinction which is not 
found in Kumarila, who accepts the Puranas on the same 
basis as the Smrtis. In the case of a divergence between 
Smrti and Parana the former should prevail in the view of 
Vyasa; the Parana represents no more than custom, while 
the Smrti is a step nearer to Sruti.- 

While the Mimartrsa, thus stands in close relation with 
Indian law, in its enunciation of principles in the form of 
brief maxims {nyaya), comparable with the headnotes of 
modern law reports, it stands in equally close relation with 
the popular vogue of maxims' framed on the model whence 
the Mimarhsa use is doubtless derived. Such ponular 
ma.xims are freely cited by the text-l)ooks of the Si ho )i, and 
it was presumbly on their analogy that the Adhikarana 
headings were derived; the remarkable divergenn- of the 
commentators* in allotting Sutras to Adhikaranas indicates 
that the latter were not a primitive constituent of the Sutra 
text. 

^ CL Mandlik, trans. of Vyavahiramayukha, p. 41, n, 1. 

* Tagore Law Lectures, 1905, pp. 234, 235 ; cf.» howem, 

Mandlik, p, XXX. 

^ See Col. Jacob^s Lankikanyayinjali (2nd ed., 3 pam). 

* Above pp. 4, 13, So in the Vedanta Sutra. 
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^Cl'IOX, 56, 66 . 

AcHonjs, classification of. 

Adoption, 103, 104 
Adhikarana, 4, 13, 107 
An% 53, 54 
Aitas/i’^’ana, ■! 

Anas-^v. 3j -^3 
'}n-i:-..i.i,;in. U 
-^riantiideva, 13 
A%apurva, 75 
Aninilment of rites, 95 
Antibhuti, 37 
Ami man a, 30 
Anu^a%a, 82 
Antivvavasava, 22, 50 
Anvava, m ' 

Apastamba, 2 
Apadeva, 33, 76, 7S 
A|>oha, 40 
Appay^’a Diksita, 12 
Apprehension, validity of, 17.2O 
Apramfi, 17 - » ' 

Apurva, 36, 73, 74, 75 8') : 

Arthapatti. 33. 34 ' '' ! 

Arthasmhgraha, 13 

Asaiiga, 46 

Ai5vaKhoKa, 7 i 

Atheism, fd ! 

Atreyn 4 | 

Anpavarsas, 71 ! 

Avipa.as. 

Aversion, 54, 55, 68 

BAIJARAyA3!IA,4.S.3S.77 I 

^ BadaH,4, 88 

Bhurma Sutra, 97 
Bkag&mdgtM, 73, 76 ^ 

M'SmaH, 36 
Blsartrhad, ll, 36 u, 

Bhmmkra, 8 
Bh»%isarvaj5a, 32 


j Bliatta Dmakara, 12, 97 
I ijiiatta ii^'inskara, 12 98 
T^hdttablmskaraf 13 ^ " 

SkclitachiUmanL 12 Q7 
7>hdtic!amkGral 13 
BhdUarahasya, 13 
Bhavadasa," 7 
Blihvanritha xMi^ra, 12 
Bhavana, 75, 76 
Botlhayaaa, 8 

Body, 67, 69 ; of creator, 62, 63 

Brahman, 36 n,, 39, 76. 77 

B rahm an as , Mima ibsa in, 1 * re- 
cognise soul, 68 ; contents of, 

/a-ol 

Mwti.U. 101 n. 

Hijiidhifit views, 6, 7, 14, 30 45 
M h4 ; nnd see Vijnanavricla 
Hunyavada. 

QATKllORrT.;^, 59. 53 

ri - 60 

Chandogya Vpanisad, 77 

Cidananda, 28 

Cla?s .OtrniHcntin;! r.f words, 30 

,^aix<nu.;J:r:i of actions, 85, 86 
Cognation, validity of, 17-20 • 

mode of iipprehension of, 20- 

2f, 4.5 46 49 , 50 . 68 , 70 . 71 ; 

^ 01 , 167 ’ 

Colour, 54, 55 

Convention, as basis of Ian* 
Ruage, 36 
Co-partners, 103 
Creator, existence of denied* 
^36, 43, 61*64 

Custom, value of, 85, 106, 107 


nANA, 86 

Barkness, 53, 54 
Batiakacmdfika, liH 
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Dattakamhudinsa , 104 
Deities, In sacrifice, 74, 77, 78 81 
Demerit, 55, 62, 67, 68, 71 
*• Desire, 54, 55, 66, 67 
Determinate p^'ception, 24, 25 
Demtdsvarupavicdra, 78 
Dliariiia, 4, 35 t 

Dhaxma Sutras, Mimamsa in, 2 
3,97 

Dliamiakirti, 9 n., 14, 24 
Dhvani, 55 

14, 24, 27, 28, 29, JO, 

Dfifiension, 54, 55, 68 
Dinakara Bliatta, 12, 97 
Disjunction, 54,* 55 
Dream cognition, 18, 44, 45 

CFFORT, 54, 55 i 

^ Ekaval^aita, 82 1 

Elasticity, 55 j 

Error, 19, 20 i 

Eternity, af word, 37*39 : of ^ 

Vcuk’i. 42, 43, jrio 
Ether, 37, 3S, 5,3, 5i ■ 

Ev-.dtmcc. Mimansa rrJ.cs as * 

aficvtiiig luw of. Ji)G 

pALT^ACijCS,(ic;ctrineof, .3U-32 
Fire. 53, 54 i 

Finiiiity. 55 


IDEAS, how known, 20-22 45 

; 46,49,50, 68, 70,h ’ ’ 

Imagination, function of in 
knowledge, 24, 25 
Inmortality, 64, 65, 72 
Import ofi>words, 39, 40 
Impression, 49, 55, 66, 68 
Indeterminate perception, 24 
25; alone valid, 52 n. 
Individuality, 25, 54. 55, 68 
Inference, 27-32 
Infinite regress, 18. 22, 28 
Inherence, 26, 54, 58 
Injunction. 35, 74, 75. 85-94, 98 
Intnnsic validity of apprehen- 
sion, 17-20 
Isu, 94 
ISvara, 76 
li^varakrsna, 59 

"f Vedic, 

/9-96 ’ 

Itihasa, authority of, 82, S3 

lAlMTXl 4, 5. 35, 76. 77, 7.3. pj. 

r ,h8, Ul. ;hj, 106 

^7<u:i:inhufr *** 

Jain views. 32 f'., 34, 38 es, ri 
Jayanta F>iiatp>, :4, Jf, 

jsrrratavahan-i. luO, 163 

Jivadova, 13 


Bhatta, 

12,1.17 

(iaugrJ.s, !5 
Gautama. 77 

fyCMU-s alilv, 26, 56-.S.S ; (;f, 5(), 5] 

Gesture, ,'is a Fniiii'ina, 4,3 

Ciod. 3t), 6I-6-F 76 

Gopala. I’ihatta, 12 

G*. wind a. 7o'*' 

i'pahaikatva, 105 

Gra inm;ir, value or, 84, 85 

Gravitv, 55 

fTtmaratiia, 15, 76 

Guru,k(?, Fnihhakara, u, 101 n, 

UARLH 

^ ^ Haribhadra, iS 
Hearing, 38, 39 
Horna, 86 


BANJA, 93 

J<amaiak-'ir.t,’ 12. ;i7 
Kaptia, 77 

Kupiuj.i:,i, ;i Xvay,;, 50i 
.Ka:^i U) 

, Kekava, 13 

; Kiiandadeva, 12, 13 
Knowiedgt , thwirv t.tf. ly-n ■■ 
^ar?d lilxxation. 72, 73* 
Krcclira, 105 


KuKiika, 9? 

Kumariia. 6. 7, 6 'n p 
17-10, 2i,22. 2,s.27';2K 3 
35,38,40.4!, 4% U .^2/5 
64, 69, 7B 73. 74. 75, 7i 
82,83,85 90 
Kusunvlnjfili, M 
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LAKUKAVANA, 4 ♦ 

Laksana or Lioj^a, 89, 99 
Lan.sfiiage, origin of, 36, 37 
Laiigaksi Hhaskara, 13, 76 

principles in, 

Liberation, 72-74 
Like, known bv like, 23 
Logic, 14, 17-43. 


Motion, 56, 66 


■*' ^2, 15, 97 

’* Mafihyamik-as, 4f), 47 
MandbMratiSf 5, 7 
Makdhhdsya, 5 n, 

Mahadeva Vedantin, 12 
Maitravanma, a Kyava, 104 
Manadeva, 14 
Mdmmeyodaya, 14 
Mandana Mi^ra, 11, 16 
Mantra, 81, 82 ; Ulia of, 94, 95 
Mann, 82, 97. 98, 103 
Matter, SO, 5,5, 54, 61. 67, 69 
Mayukhamalika, 12 
Meanins, relation of to word, 
35, 36 ’ 

Medhatithi, 98, 104 
Memory, 19, 20, 25, 66, 67, 68 
Mental perception, 20, SO : and 
see mind. 

Merit, 55, 62, 67, 68. 71 
44';h 

Mima'msa, 1 

Mimdfnsd Sutra, 3-7, 37 n ; con- 
tents, 79-96 

Mhndms4bdkprakd.U , 13 ' 
MlmfiTbsaka, 3, 5 n. 

Afmd tksdka ustubka, 12 
Mhndiijsdna ya vh*c ka, 12 
Mhnihksdmkrn mam , 12 
, AihfKhhsilnydyuprakdia, 13 
Afimdinsdmakaranda, 14 
- ^Mmdmsdpadukd, 14 
if sm<l >hsdparibhdsd , 1 3 

Mhndmsdratm, 13 
MfrnmsdsarasaTkgraha, 13 

<i»dse€ 

^ Mental Perception. 

■ Miidksard, y, 

of cogai- 

68. 

70,. 71 ; of sonL 70, 7L 


I WAGARJUNA, 6, 44 
I Name, SO, 81 
I Nanda Pandita,«99, 104 

' .Vf2.v,:-v 12 

Narayaifa, 14 

Naraimna, of Kerala, 14 
Narayanatirtba Mnni, 13 
Nescience, 63, 64 
Nigaclas, 95 

Nanism, 6, 7, 44, 45, 46-52 
Nilakantha, 97, 103, 104 

Niniayxi, 4 ♦ 

Nisadasthapati, 103 
Nisedha, 93 
Kiyama, 93, 98 
Niyoga, 75 

Non-existence, 34, 35, 52, 53, 60 
Non-perception, 34, 35, 60 
i Number, 52, 68 
; Nvaya, raeiiiiins: of, 2, 107 

I Nv.aya school, 14, 17-20. 22 26 
; 27, _39. 30. 32, 33. 34 Ir,.’ lo. 

I '^' 44 ! 46 “ 57 ’ 

I Ny|y“-ya«esika school, 14, 

23. SO, 52, S3, 56, 57. ^ 60 
! ,61,63,68,69 «'• 

I N'yflyakaniM, 11 
i A^ydyamdniart, U 
j A^ydyarattmkara, 10 
I A^ydyarntnamdlfi, 12 
; ^^ydyasudhd, 10 
j Alydyrimiidtdh:ti, 12 
; ydyavdrttika , 14 

I QBJEC'TIVR idealism, 52 
{ Ontology, 44-60 
j Order of sacrifices, 90, 91 

j pain, 54 , 67, 68, 73 
Pancatantra, 5 a. 

' Panin!, 5 n. * ‘ 

Parisamkhya, 93, IB 

Mi^ra, 10, 11, i2^ 

Particwlarity, 52, 59 
Partnership, 105 
Faryndasa, 85, 86, 94, 98 
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^ Perception, ^22-27, 54, 63; of 
motion, 56 ; of similarity, 59 
27, 30 

*’Piialapnrva, 75 
Pleastire, 54, 66*67, 68, 73 
Plurality of souls, 71, 72 
Posteriority, 54, 55 » 

Potency, 32, 55 
Prabiixlcanclra, 11 
Prabliftkara, 9, 10, 14, 15, 17 
19, 20, 22, 25, 27, 28, 30, 34,’ 
35, 39, 40, 41, 52, 53, 61, ai' 

Prakarana, 94, 99 
Prakaranapancika, 16 
Prakatya, SS 
Pramii, 17 

Pramana, 27 ; number of. 35, 43 
Prurneyapmyana, 9, 16, 55 n. 
Prapabhrt, a Nyaya, 99 
Prasanga,96 ^ ^ i 

PraSastapada, IS, 27, 29, 30, 54, ■ 
55, 60 n. . 

Pratisedha, 85, 86 
Pratyabhijna. 17 
Presumption, 33, 34 ; as proof 
of Apurva, 74 
Priority, 54, 55 

Purana, authority of, 82, 83, 107 
Purvapaksa, 3 

QUALITIES, 54, 55 

DAGHAVANANDA Saras- 

vati, 12 

Raiichimandana, 99 , 105 
Rag-lmnatha, 13 
Eamakyspa, 12 

Ramakfsna UcHc 5 ''a Bbatta- 
carya, 13 

Ramanuja, 12, 46, 77 
Kime^vara, 12 
M^aka, 10 
Rathakara, 92 

Ratnakara^anti, idealism of ,48 n . 
Kecognition, 17 

Remembrance, 17; ue 
Memory, 
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; Rumont as a Pramana. 43 

Mjuvimald, 9 . » 

CABARASVAMIN, 7 8 Q 1 
I 9 39,44,64,87,88,91 ^0, 

, Sabda, as»fonn of absolute i/- 
i II. ; an4 sec Word 
I Sacrifices, 22, 73, 74, ‘ 76 
; ^f^ddarsanasamuccava l$ 

Samantabhadra, 11 

ISSrr “ “ « 

Sathkara, 6,7.9, 46, 76 

Samkava P,haita, 12, £«. 104 

Suimhya Sutra, 5. 36. 3« rj 
SamSaya, 3 73. 

wSamudayapurva, 75 

Sjirtrakabhdsya, K) 
^urvadarScinasamgraha,, 15 
Sarvustddhuntasa liigraha , 9 i q 
Bdstra, as a Pramana. .3 s' llT 
Sdstradipikd, 11, 12* ^ 

Battras, 92 
Sannaka, 104 
Saiitrdntika, 49 
Sel f "consci onsness , 20-22 

20, iOb ; and see Ideas. 

Senses, 23, 54, 55 
Sense organs, 23, 67, 69 
Series of ideas, 49, 65, 66 
Sesa, 87 

Seivaramimrubsa, 14, 76 
Slddhanta, 4 

Smell, 54, SS 
SmrtI, 82. 83, 107 
Some,4vara, 10 
Soul, f)4-72 

Sound, 37, 38, 39, S3, 54 
Space, S3, 54, 55 
Spho|a, 33 
,§pirit; ^«SouL 
Sridhara, IS, 54 « 

SuboMini, 12 
Substance, S3, 54 
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Sucarita llisra, 10 • 

^ttddhk’ivek.i, 303 
Sudra, 103 

Sunyavada, 6, 7. 44, 45, 46-52 

otireSvara, 11 
Svatahpramanya. 7 
%ena, 04 
Svilogisni, 29, 39 

p\XTRA, 95, 105 
T-'mtr,ivartnka, iO 
Tdrkiknrak.ia, 14 
1. <istt\ 54, 55 
Taitvahindu, 11 

T attyncintd mani^ 15 
3., heisni, /6 j and .st-e Ood Dei- 
ties. ’ 

Time, 53, 54, 55 
Touch, 53, 54, 55 
TmnHceu dental perception, 27, 

«VO 

Transfer of ceremonies, 94, 95 
iransmigration, 65, 66 
Tupfika, 1,0 

U DAYANA* 14, 32 

9 n., 14. 24 

uhfi, 91, 95 
Unseen principle, 20 
Vpakrfi ma pa r.} km ma , 1 3 
Upamana, 33, 34 
Upavarsa, 7, H 
Utpattyapiirva, 75 

yACASPAT) MiSra, II, 34 
_ 15 n.. 24. 46 

Vaidvanadiii, jv 
Varies! k.> soj}-,.,?, 52, 35, 36 4?- 
^66,70,73 ‘i- 

Sium, 5 

V^vadeva, a Nyiiya, 104 
- -Vakyahheda, 82 
Validity of knowledge, j7*’>0 ’ 

of perception, 25, 26 “ * 

VaiUibha Acxlrya, 13 
Varadaraja, 14, 16 
ydrliikdbkarana, 10 
'^Varttikakara^.i^ 

Vasiibaadfeii, 46 
VSteyayana, 24, 46 


! VJenkapdhvarln, 14 
, V Mkatanatha, VenkateSa, 10 
. ^/b " ' 

! VonkateSvara Diksita, 14 
I Veda, 36, 42, 43f 63 

* Vedahga, 83 

! 63- 64. 

i ^'^^^dMta’Sutra, 5, 6, 7, 44. 46, 61. 
i Vijaanavada, 5, 6, 7, 20, 22, 46- 

I ^2 

VijnaneSvara, 101 
I V idhi ; Sf’c Injunction. * 

; l’id/iimsdya,L7, 12; commen« 
_tarieson,12 
yjd/ndmyapantmrn, U 

Mdhhiveka ^ il 

Vidyananda, 11 
Vukalpa, 96 
Vhkrti, 2, 86 
V^ndhyavasin, 59, 65 
Visapi, 3 
Viscidity, 55 

ViSvajit,' a Nyiiya, 87, 101 
vrttikara, 7, 8, 20, 22, 27 2Q 
3_0,32, 34,35:42,’88ri06 ’ 

\ yapti, 27 
Vvfisa, :07 

Vhr.akur.ramyuwha, 101, 103 
V yc.vas.'iy.i. 22, 50 

WATER, ,53, 54 

j cf. 5fK5« '® 

I Wifo, share of husband's pro- 

} petty, 102 ^ 

I «icriiiee, 91. 

j Word, or verbal testimony, .35- 

I 

VAGA, 86 

^ Vajilavalkya, 103, 106 
Vajus, 81 

Y^^^kisnehaprapurmt, 12 

Voga Sutra, 5 

yogecdrasj, 47 ; 

Yogins, perception of* 27 n,, v 

4o 




